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l formity to the Canon of Expressiveness, 


DEPTH CLASSIFICATION `“ 


23 LEVEL CONCEPT AND ZONE ANALYSIS 


' Emphasises the need for at-one-ment of the thought-content 


and the class number of a document, and, for this purpose, 
the need for avoidance of homonym and synonym and con- 
Enumerates the 

chief elements in classificatory thought initiated by an ana- 
, lytico-synthetic scheme. Using CC as the guineapig, shows 


. how some of the residual rigidity in regard to levels of 
' facets of one and the same fundamental category has been 


: ' removed by a special rule or bya postulate in the past, and 


| 


- how it can be further removed by utilising the zone and 


sector analysis made possible by a mixed notation. 


4 QUALITIES OF CLASSIFICATORY 


A. LANGUAGE 


het 


P Kalidasa, the famous poet of medieval India, 
begins his historical poem Raghuvamsa with an 
snvocatory verse praying for the "at-one-ment" 
»f thought and language. The language of his 
poem is a natural language - Sanskrit. A clas- 
3ifier too prays for the "at-one~ment" of the 
thought-content of a document and its class 
number; in his case, natural language gives- 
place to an artificial language of ordinal num- 
bers. The success of a poet has to depend 


partly on the capacity and potency of the natural 


language used by him as the medium. The 
success of a classifier has similarly to depend 
on the capacity and potency of the scheme of 
classification used by him. A natural language 
is created and developed casually through the 
ages by the common folk. A classificatory 
language - i.e. a scheme of classification - 


*Continued from An. lih se 3, 1956, 120. : s 
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is designed by a classificationist and developed 


consciously and according to a set of postu- 


lates and canon in a systematic way by a closed 
circle of specialists. 


44 Expressiveness 


A unit of expression in a natural language is 
often an extensional term not expressive of the 
characteristics of what is denoted; for example, 
‘cow! is an extensional term in English; and 
tgo! is its equivalent extensional term in Sans- 
krit. On the other hand, a unit of expression 
in a classificatory language - i.e. the isolate 
number - has to be expressive; for example, 
the isolate number for 'cow' expresses its 
essential and relevant characteristics dnd 
means 'An animal, say the first favoured 
animal, whose primary produce has human 
food as its primary use!. 


42 Uniqueness 


An expression in a natural language may be 
capable of different layers of meaning - even 
an infinity of them. This is a common and 
inevitable attribute of expression by a poet. 
For his profound intuitive experience trans- 
cends the capacity of a natural language. 
Goethe, for example, says that a divine, trans- 
cendental - i.e. non-existing - language is 
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needed to express the experience of a poet in 
all its essential characteristics. On the other 
hand an expression in a classificatory language 
i.e. a class number ~- should be capable of one 
and only meaning. Suggestion is a valuable 
attribute in a natural language and it leads to 
synonyms and homonyms. But synonym or 
homonym is fatal in a classificatory language. 
For the purpose of class numbers is to secure 
conformity to a unique preferred sequence among 
the diverse subjects ~- macro as well as micro. 
For the universe of subject - i.e. the universe 
of knowledge ~ isan ever-growing infinite uni- 
verse; anew subject may crop up at any time 


and its helpful place in the sequence of the already 


known subjects will have to be fixed in the idea 
plane and the class number should carry out this 
decision unerringly in the notational plane. The 
determination of the more or less helpful place 
to be preferred will have to be only on the basis 
of its essential and relevant characteristics in 
their filiation to those of the already known sub- 
jects. It is this that imposes on the notational 
plane more or less of conformity to the Canon 
of Expressiveness. The unerring procurement 
of the unique preferred place in the sequence 
requires that there should be no synonym or 
homonym among class numbers. 


43 Brevity 


Again, there need not be a limit to the length 
of an expression in a natural language. But it is 
desirable that a class number should be as brief 
as possible, consistent with the expressiveness of 
all the essential and relevant characteristics of 
the thought-content of a document, A class 
number has to be written on a document and in 
all its entries in a library catalogue or a docu- 
mentation list, j 


14 Basic Reason 
for the Qualities 
e 
These differences in attributes between a 

natural and a classificatory language arise out 
of the difference between the purposes of the 
two kinds of language. A natural language has 
to serve as a medium for communication of 
thought in all its details; whereas a classifi- 
catory language has to serve as a tool for the 
mechanisation of a preferred sequence of 
expressed thought-units of all sizes, macro 
and micro, of the past, present, as well as 


future. We may sum up by saying that while 
brevity is desirable, uniqueness and express- 
iveness are essential in a classificatory lan- 
guage. 


2 HISTORY 
21 DC 


Historically, DC,initiated in the last seventie 
the design of classificatory language on a syste- 
matic basis. It respected uniqueness, but neg- 
lected expressiveness. This was largely dug to- 
its pioneer status and its being used only for the 
classification of the macro thought normally 
getting embodied in books of a general nature 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
But to that extent, its realisation of the at- one- 
ment between the thought-content of a document 
and its class number was limited. 


22 UDG 


About a generation later, UDC sought to im- 
prove its expressiveness to a slight degree by 
adopting a mixed notation. This was motivated 
by the desire to apply the scheme to the classi- 
fication of micro documents also. But, it fet- 
tered its own freedom by accepting the rigid 
unexpressive DC as its core. Moreover, it did 
not give weight to uniqueness; this was due to 
failure to make the necessary distinction bet- 
ween apparently similar subjects,, even in the 
idea plane. To this extent, its realisation of 
the at-one-ment between the thought-content 
of a document and its class number was limited. 


23 BC and CC 


One more generation later, BC and CC 
carried the design of classificatory language , 
a step further. Before these schemes were 
designed, a gran:mar of classificatory lan~ 
guage was conceived and written out by Sayers. 
Bliss and Ranganathan have been elaborating 
this grammar continuously after him. 


24 BC 


BC began with much respect for expressive- 


ness; but it was prepared to sacrifice it at the 
t 
s 


. 
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* 


altar of brevity. Further its innumerable alter- 
native class numbers for several subjects may 
mislead the unwary to imagine that it did not 
give much weight to the quality of uniqueness 

in class number. 


25 CC 


CC has in it the essential features to secure 
expressiveness to any required degree. Its 
loyalty to uniqueness is paramount. It has been 
always on the look out for brevity, without sac- 
rifice of expressiveness. These qualities were 
found even in the basic design. of CC, at its very 
start in 1924, though they were not consciously 
thought of at that time. From 1937 when the 
Prolegomena was written, there has beena 
continuous further development of these qua- 
lities at the conscious intellectual level. This 
is happening intensively even today. 


26 Current Forums for Work 


The Committee on General Theory of Classi- 
fication, set up by the International Federation 
for Documentation in 1950 and called FID/CA, 
has been providing a forum for this line of 
work. The Library Research Circle in Delhi 
devoted many Sundays to the pursuit of this 
work from 1950 to its dissolution in 1953. 

Since 1952, the Classification Research Group 
of London has this study as its chief objective. 
The results of FID/CA are being given in the 
successive Annual reports since 1951. The 
results of the Library Research Circle of Delhi 
were given in the Abgila; and the Annals of 
library science is the organ for the continua- 
tion of this work in India without a formal orga- 
nisation. The Classification Research Group 
of London brought out the first number of its 
Bulletin in November 1956 "to provide a means 


of distributing to interested persons and insti- 


tutions an account of our discussions and con- 
clusions", 


2? Incentive for Work 


The incentive for all such efforts in recent 
years has been the adaptation of existing sche- 
mes or of otherwise providing for the Depth 
Classification required in the work of informa- 
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tion retrieval and documentation, with their 
emphasis on the organisation of nascent micro 
thought, with its multitude of essential rele- 
vant characteristics, to serve specialists so 
as to eliminate the wastage due to research- 
in-parallel and help the conservation of the 
research potential of humanity through resear- 
ch-in-series. Such a conservation has now 
become a social necessity on account of the 
population pressure over-reaching the capa- 
city of natural and near-natural commodities 
and of management based mainly on native ; 
flair, and the consequent need for the creation 
of artificial commodities and for the placing 

of management on an objective ever-progres- 
sive scientific basis. 


3 PAST AND CURRENT WORK 
34 Chief Elements 


The chief elements in general classificatory 
thought, initiated by the attempt at adapting an 
analytico -synthetic scheme such as CC to Depth 
Classification and Documentation arei- 


i separation of work-in the idea and the no- 
tational planes; 


2 recognition and utilisation of the reciprocal 
influence of the work in these two planes; 


3 development of phase- and facet-analysis 
in the idea plane and of notational devices to 
implement these in the notational plane; 


4 investigation of the methods for the exp- 
loitation, with the aid of Efficiency Table, of 
the versatility of mixedness of notation which 
appears to be inevitable in classified arrange- 
ment and in providing facility for thinking out 
classification and ascertaining the exact needs 
of readers during reference service, though 
unnecessary in coding for machinery for search. 


6 
5 the postulates about the Five Fundamental 
Categories, their Levels and Rounds; and 


6 the latest concepts of Zone and Sector 
Analysis. 
32 Source Materials 


The first three of these elements are dis- 
cussed and summarised fully in the symposium 
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Depth Classification (4953) edited by Ranganathan 


and presented to the Eleventh All India Library 


Conference held at Hyderabad in 1953. The 
fourth element has been developed in succession 
in the Annual reports of FID/CA and in the pages 
of this quarterly. The fifth element had its 
origin in Ranganathan's Library classification: 


Fundamentals and procedure (1942) and it was 


taken forward in the pages of the Abgila. An 
interim summary was given in the Depth Classi- 


fication. A consolidated account of all the five 


elements is given in the forthcoming edition 2 

of Ranganathan's Prolegomena to library classi- 
fication. The sixth element is just in the process 
of development in the Annals of library science 
and the Review of documentation. 


33 Guineapig 


Though prompted by and arising naturally in 
the further development of CC in its being adap- 
ted to the needs of depth classification, the above 
six elements are inherent in any analytico-syn- 
thetic scheme of classification. They are in- 
herent in the idea plane; and it is likely to be 
helpful, and perhaps even necessary, to have 
them implemented in the notational plane with 
the aid of suitable notational devices. To sec- 
ure sufficient concreteness in the discussion 
that follows, it is necessary to dwell as much 
on the notational plane as on the idea plane. 

As the notational system of CC is found to be 
more versatile in this respect than that of any 
other scheme, CC is used in the examples. 

This should not be taken as an implication that 
the line of thought is something peculiar to CC 
and foreign to other schemes. CC is used only . 
as a guineapig. 


4 NOTATIONAL SPRING OF ACTION 
44 Connecting Symbol 


An analytico-synthetic classification has to _ 
use connecting symbols in the notational plane, 
to synthesise the isolate numbers belonging to 
the successive facets. These are substantive 
digits representing any element or isolate in 
the expressed thought classified. The digits 
used as connecting symbols are therefore, 
usually of a species different from those used 
as substantives. In the existing schemes, the 


Arabic numerals and the letters öf alphabets 
form the species of digits used as substantives. 
In UDC, circular brackets, quotation marks, 
and hyphen are used as connecting symbols. In 
BC, comma and some other symbols are used. 
In CC, the punctuation marks, hyphen, and zero 
are used as connecting symbols. Till 1951, 
colon was the only punctuation mark so used. 


42 Forced Facet Formula 


There is an inherent revulsion against the 
cluttering together of connecting symbols in any 
class number. But such a cluttering was possi- 
ble in the earlier versions of CC. For, then, 

CC prescribed a forced rigid facet formula for 
each basic class. If a document didnot admit of 
any intermediate facet in the facet formula of its 
basic class, cluttering of two colons together was 
the inevitable result. If a document did not admit 
of two consecutive intermediate facets, there was | 
a cluttering together of three colons. For exam- 
ple, a number like D6:::6 occurred. 


43 An Experience 


One day, a predatory thrust into the profes- 
sion by political forces happened to be at the 
counter. A reader came to me and asked ® Who 
is the new gentleman in the staff enclosure? 

I asked him if both the colons should be entered 
in the class number of this book. He jeeringly 
said, 'Put a few more colons also; it will please 
the librarian’. I was shocked by such a remark 
from a person who appeared to be a member of 
the staff", This made me think. 


44 Cluttering to be Eliminated 


But a rule of conduct with me has been that 
every thing happens for good., What may appear 
to be an evil in a truncated context is ultimately 
beneficial when it comes to be seen in the con- 
text of a sufficiently long time-interval and com- 
plex of events. Experience had repeatedly 
brought this home to me. I said to myself, 
"However improper that behaviour of the mem- 
ber of the staff is from the point of view of his 
own. conduct, there is no denying that it does 
force on my attention the irritating cluttering 
together of colons in a class number. This 
should be eliminated", This was in 1937, 


© 
® 
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5 CONNECTING SYMBOL AS INDICATOR 
54 Macro Thought 


The matter was simmering in the mind for a 
long time. Asa first step, the Five Fundamen- 
tal Categories were postulated in 1942. In 1949, 
different connecting symbols were postulated for 
the different fundamental categories. Thus, the 
connecting symbol was invested with the addition- 


al power to indicate the nature of the facet follow- 


ing it. This additional indicator function of the 
conhecting symbol eliminated the cluttering of 
connecting symbols. This worked fairly well 
so far as macro thought went. 


52 Micro Thought and Level 


But the satisfaction was short lived. For the 
depth classification of micro documents resulted 


in a relapse of the cluttering trouble in a new way. 


For, a micro document often presented several 
manifestations of one and the same fundamental 
category. These were first distinguished by the 
postulates about Round and about Level, as be- 
longing to different rounds and different levels 


respectively. There was no cluttering of connec- 


ting symbols arising in respect of the manifes- 
tations of the same fundamental category in 
different rounds. But its different manifesta - 
tions inside one and the same round, called 
different Levels, occurred consecutively. This 
was in i954. There is an inherent probability 
for one or two intermediate levels being absent 
in some documents. Then, cluttering together 
of connecting symbols will occur. 


52 Universe of Literature 


This was experienced even with macro thought 
in the basic class Literature. The language, the 
form, the author, and the work of what is treated 
in a document had all along been treated as dif- 
ferent facets. According to the new postulates, 
they became successive levels of personality, 
occurring as consecutive facets in one and the 
Same round. Here it is possible for the 'form! 
facet ~ an intermediate level - to have to be kept 
vacant in certain documents, including books. 
For in the case of many authors, such as Shakes- 
peare, Goethe, Hardy, Kalidasa, Tagore, - 
who have works in many forms, critical and 
biographical books cannot be differentiated on 


the basis of form-characteristic. The form 
+ 
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facet has naturally to be kept vacant. And two 
consecutive commas with clutter tọgether, 
e.g. O14111, ,J56w (Biography of Shakespeare) 
and O41414, ,J56:g (Criticism of Shakespeare). 
The cluttering of the commas was sought to be 
eliminated by a rule prescribing that a book of 
either kind should be forcedly given a form 
number, denoting the form to which the author 
can be taken to belong predominantly. 


534 Escapism and Arbitrary Rule 


Such a rule may perhaps be justified in the 
case of a critical work. For in thatcase, the 
vacancy of the facet may arise out of multi- 
focalness. In that case it is proper to put the 
book in one of the foci and cross~refer from 
the others. But, even the correct form number 
will have to be determined, not by the form to 
which the author criticised belongs predomi- 
nantly, but by the form predominatly criticised 
in the book classified. In the case of a bio- 
graphy, the position is worse. The form facet 
has to be kept vacant because it is actually 
absent. In this case, to choose a form number 
forcedly violates the Canon of Reticence. For it 
is not proper for a classifier to make the class 
number reflect his own critical judgement as to 
the form to which the author criticised pre- 
dominantly belongs. Thus the rule prescribed 
in CC is arbitrary and dependence on it is 
nothing short of escapism. 


54 Universe of Concrete 
Solid ‘Entities 


When the idea of levels was first conceived 
in 1951, it got really clarified only in the case 
of Personality in a universe of solid concrete 
entities with separate or mentally separable 
parts. Here wholes are distinguishable from 
parts; and part itself is distinguishable into 
portion, organ, and constituent. Portion being 
a whole in little so to speak, it is equated with 
whole for classificatory purposes. Constituent 
being capable of occurring as constituent of 
many entities, it was taken to be a manifesta- 
tion of Matter. And organ is taken to be per- 
sonality of the next level. For example, taking 
the universe of cycles, tube, tyre, wheel, 
gear-mechanism, handle, frame, seat, and 
auxiliaries such as brake, bell, light, carrier, 
and support, are organs. These constitute a 
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facet different from that of varieties of whole 
cycles. But the organ facet also is a manifes- 
tation of personality. But, steel and rubber 


do not form organs but only constituents. These 


too form a different facet. But this facetis a 
matter-facet. We reach a further level of 
personality-facet in the organs of an organ, 
say inthe rim, spokes, and hubofa wheel, 


544 Wishful Thinking and a Postulate. 


Here, the cluttering of consecutive commas 
was believed not to occur; for, it was argued 
for example, that the isolate rim cannot occur 
in the third level facet unless its immediate 
universe wheel occurred in the second level 
facet. Grasping this argument as a prop, a 
postulate was laid down that no level of a fun- 
damental category can occur unless an isolate 
occurred in the facet of the next preceding 
level. There has always been the fear, how- 
ever, that this postulate may really be a crea- 
tion of wishful thinking. This came to be true. 
When the concept of level was extended to a 
universe of abstract entities. 


55 Universe of Abstract Entities 


Extension of the idea of level to universes 


of abstract entities, occurring as manifestations 
of personality, has been difficult and slow. Some 
experience was gained in 1956 when a schedule of 


classification was designed for the abstract 


distillate Management» This schedule has been 


published in the Annals of library science, 3, 
1956, 33-85. Here levels are distinguished by 
relative concreteness. It is possible, for 
example, to recognise five levels of facets 
within the universe of Cost-Accounting ~ viz 
assembly of relevant records, kind of state- 
ment, product group etc, enterprise and sys- 
tem of accounts. For example, we can think 
of a document of Punched Card Assembly of 
Overhead Sfatements in the Development Wing 
of a Joint Product Enterprise according to a 
specified System of Cost Accounting. It is 
also possible to have a document like Punched 
Card Assembly in Cost Accounting. The class 
number for this should ordinarily have three 
commas cluttering together-K,,,934. Here 
the wishful postulate mentioned in section 544 
is not applicable. 


554 Avoidance by Zone Analysis 


This ugly number has given place to the 
cleaner number K934 in the schedule designed. 
The cluttering together of commas has been 
obviated by the telescoping of the facets of 
personality of the different levels. Facets of 
differing concreteness i.e. of different levels 
as viewed from the idea plane are telescoped 
into the same array as viewed from the no- 
tational plane; and to satisfy the Principle of 
Inversion, the sectors of the array for acco- 
modating the different levels of the idea plane 
are in the sequence of increasing concreteness. 
Thus, assembly of records is accommodated 
in zone 2, kind of statements in the penulti- 
mate octave of zone 3, the product group etc 
in the last octave of zone 3, the type of enter- 
prise in the second sector of zone 4, and the 
system of cost accounting in the fourth sec- 
tor of zone 4. The fact that the significant 
first digit in each sector is different from that 
of any: other is utilised to indicate the level, 
instead of the use of a distinguishing connec- 
ting symbol as indicator. 


552 Fanning Out, of Telescoped Facets 


KIA 
K9A, 934 


KU 


KU, 934 


KU, 9A 


KU, 9A, 934 


K(5) 


K(5), 934 


Cost accounting 


Assembly of records in cost 
accounting 


Statements in cost accounting 


Assembly of records for 
statements. in cost accounting 


Cost accounting for the Deve- 
lopment Section of an enter- 
prise. 


Assembly of records in cost 


‘accounting etc. 


Statements in cost accounting 
for etc. 


Assembly for statements in 
cost accounting for etc. 


Cost accounting for joint 
products enterprise. 


Assembly of records in cost 
accounting for joint products 


enterprise. 
4 
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Statements in cost accounting 
for joint products enterprise 


K(5),9A 


K(5),9A, 934 Assembly of records for 
statements in cost accounting 


for joint products enterprise 


K(5), U Cost accounting for the Deve- 
lopment Section of a joint 
products enterprise 

K(5), U, 934 Assembling of records in cost 


accounting etc. 


Statements in cost accounting 
etc. 


K(5), U,9A 


K(5), U, 9A, 934 
ments in cost accounting for 
the Development Section in a 
joint products enterprise 


f 


6 APPLICATION TO UNIVERSE 
OF CONCRETE ENTITIES 


This device of telescoping is available for 
application to levels of personality in the case 
of universes of concrete entities also. Thus 
the postulate that no level can arise unless the 
immediately preceding level of facet has a 
definite focus is not necessary, though suffi- 
cient. When it may be used has to be deter- 
mined in the idea plane, in the light of the 
character of the universe concerned, 


7 APPLICATION TO LITERATURE 


The device of telescoping to avoid clutter- 
ing together of commas is available for appli- 
cation to literature also. The fact that the 
first significant digit is a numeral in the form 


* 
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Assembly of records for state- 


facet and a capital letter in the author facet 
makes the telescoping effective in a forced and 
modified way without any change in notation, 
But, it is for the idea plane to decide if telesco- 
ping would give a more helpful result than the 
rule now in force in terms of dominance. 


8 CONCLUSION 


Thus, the use of the distinctive species of 
digit, occurring as the first significant digit in 
the diverse sectors of the different zones, as 
indicator of level of personality facet marks a 
further stage in the removal of rigidity caused 
by notation in general and by facet formula in 
particular. The rigidity is now reduced to the 
case when a level, not thought of in the schedule, 
arises in future asking for interpolation at a 
particular point among the already-provided- 
for levels or for extra-polation at the beginning 
of the telescoped schedule. Though the chance 
for this contingency arising is much more re- 
mote than for the cases for which the rigidity 
has been already removed, we cannot rule it 
out. Further work should be done in the nota- 
tional plane to meet even that remote contin- 
gency. For, past experience in classificatory 
work has made us realise that Maxwell's Ghost 
cannot be ignored. We have yet to experience 
the corresponding problem in the case of levels 
of matter facet. It is believed that the results 
got for levels of personality facets will make 
solution easy in their case. Levels of space 
and time facets have been treated in a peculiar 
way in CC and it is believed that all possible 
contingencies have been considered in Ranga- 
nathan's series on Common Isolates in the 
Review of documentation 1955, 22, 18-25, By 
postulate, the corresponding problem is evaded 
in the case of energy facet, 
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24 COMMON FACETS AND PHASE RELATIONS 


Studies some of the problems relating to the concept of 
"Common Facets’ and Phase Relations! as expounded in | 
Colon Classification. Discusses:{1) What groups of terms 
do in fact appear as common facets? (2) What phase rela- 
tions may appear between basic classes. Enumerates a 
greater variety of phase relations requiredinthe depth clas- 
sification of patents. Isolates some problems for further 
investigation. 5 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The universe of knowledge, according to the 
views expounded in the Colon Classification, is 
divided up into a series of Basic Classes. Each 
basic class may be further divided by the use of 
one or more trains of characteristic, and the 
foci derived by the application of each train to- 
gether constitute a Facet of the basic class. 
Any facet which can occur in many basic classes 
is a Common Facet. A specific subject may be 
formed by combining a basic class with foci 
from one or more of its constituent facets. It 
may also be formed by combining two or more 
basic classes, with or without their associated 
foci. In this case, the basic classes are said 
to stand in a Phase Relation,.and the nature of 
the relation can be specified. 


In this paper, an understanding by the reader 
of the practices of the Colon Classification, 
summarised above, will be assumed. Two main 
points will be discussed: (1) What groups of 
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terms do in fact appear as common facets? (2) 
What phase relations may appear between basic 
classes? 


2 COMMON FACETS 


The occurrence of terms in more than one 
basic class is a phenomenon well-known in 
classification. Phillips, in his Primer of book 
classification, cites the following example from 
Dewey. 


Eggs 


and nutrition, physiology 642.39283 
as food, domestic economy 614.12 


hygiene 643.28 
cookery 644. 665 
Easter, folklore 398. 33242 
ornithology 598.2 
painting medium 754,242 
poultry farming 636.543 


The phenomenon has led classificationists 


to devise means of making such terms '!common!t! 


Duff Brown, for example, entered most of the 
correlations of Eggs shown above in his auxili- 
ary Categorical Tables. 


However, the first widely used common 
facets were the Form divisions,the Chronologi- 
cal, Geographical and Language schedules. 
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These, generally speaking, are facets which 
may appear in any specific subject, no matter 
what its basic class. 


24 Facets Not Common 
to All Classes 


The example of Eggs, given above, suggests 


that there are alse terms ~ in fact, facets ~ which 


may appear in a number of basic classes, but 
not in every basic class. Some of these facets 
haye been recognised in the Colon Classification. 
For example, the substance facet of chemistry 
appears in other basic classes. Again, in the 
fourth edition of the classification Ranganathan 
has listed two posteriorising common facets 
which are not necessarily applicable in every 
class. 


22 Facet Formula 


In building up a specific subject, the foci are 
cited in a definite order, generalised as the 
Facet Formula of the basic class. In the simp- 
lest case, the formula cites two or three facets, 
Personality TP] » Matter 
In more complex cases, the Energy facet may 
introduce a further Round of terms, thus: [1P] 

[4M] pE] EP] [2m] PE], etc. The occur- 
rence of partly common facets at each point in 
the formula will be examined. 


23 [aP] Facet 


The nature, the content, the characteristic 
feature of each basic class is determined by 
its primary Personality facet. It should there- 
fore be axiomatic that the same facet cannot 
occur as a primary facet in more than one basic 
class. This axiom is not obeyed in Colon. For 
example, the same Substance facet is primary 
in Chemistry, Technology and Mineralogy. This 
may mean that the axion is incorrect. On the 
other hand, it may mean that the disciplines 
Chemistry, Technology, and Mineralogy are not 
truly distinct basic classes. This problem needs 
further consideration. 


24 [iM] Facet 


All material Personalities have material 
constituents. The fact that Substance facets 
e 
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[M] , and Energy [E] . 


can occur at [4M] in many basic classes is 
therefore obvious, 


25 [1E] Facet 


The first-round Energy facet includes the 
properties of, processes occurring in, actions 
of and operations on the primary Personality 
and Matter facets. Some of the Energy foci 
may be highly specific, applicable to only a 
few foci within a particular [4P] facet. For 
exarnple, the biological process known as 
conjugation is applicable only to certain uni- 
cellular animals (Colon focus K25). Other terms 
may apply to the whole of a [4P] facet, as 
Excretion does to all Animals. 


Now Animals form a natural group of 

Personalities which collectively make up the 

[aP] facet of a traditional basic class, Zoology. 
Traditionally, plants fall into a separate basic 
class, Botany, yet there are 1E foci which 
apply to both groups, e.g. physiology. Further, 
animals and plants (and their parts) have it in 
common with inanimate bodies that they are 
Masses, which possess properties such as Bulk, 
Shape, Strength, Elasticity. These are E] 
foci which apply to a numbers of lP] facets, 
Lastly, masses share with atoms and molecules 
such properties of matter in general as Dimen- 
sions and Density, which are thus [1E] foci of 
still wider applicability, 


The occurrence of partly common ME] 
facets is therefore due to the fact that some 
[1E] foci are applicable to a wider range of 
Personalities than are contained within any one 
basic class. 


26 [zP] Facet 


A second-round Personality focus often 
plays the role of the agent of an operation 
specified in the preceding E] facet, In princi- 
ple, any Personality can perform any operation, 
so we may expect that any [1P] focus can occur 
as a [2P] focus in another basic class. Such a 
Personality may be followed by its constituent 
Matter facet. 


261 Posteriorising Common 
Personality 


The fourth edition of Colon lists ''posteri. 
orising prefirst octave personality common 
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subdivisions!', covering types of Institution 

and Business. Any such organisation is in fact 
an agent for the carrying out of some operation, 
and as such it may figure as a [2P] facet. It 
may be applied in principle to any human 
operation, and is in this way common, 


On the other hand, since every Personality 
may be ~- and eventually is - studied in and for 
itself, Institution and Business also figure as 

fap! foci. In this role, they occur in the 
primary facet of a particular basic class (say, 
Management), which is not more common than 
any other P] facet. 


27 [2E] Facet 


The second-round Energy facet may be 
exactly analogous to the first-round, with 
. the same possibility of partly common applica- 
bility. Ranganathan's Common Energy terms 
are of this type. Intellectual activities {Hypo - 
thesising, Deduction, Criticism, Detection, 
etc), Industrial activities (Plan, Trial, Pro- 
duction, Use, etc. ), and institutional activi- 
ties (Function, Deliberation, Administration, 
etc.) are first or second round energy foci of 
wide applicability. 


"However, there are further ways in which a 
common [2E] facet can be formed, 


The MEI foci, as stated in 25 above, are 
properties, processes, actions and operations 
pertaining to the Personality facet. The [2E] 
foci may be of this type, but they may also be 
terms applicable to the preceding Energy facet. 
We have properties of properties and operations 
thus: Intensity, Stability, Rate, Variation, 
Limits, Rhythm. We have operations on 
properties, processes, actions and other 
operations, thus: Measurement, Initiation, 
Acceleration, Retardation, Prevention, Control, 
Stopping, Moderation, Infensification, Stabili- 
sation. These terms are in principle applicable 
to any Energy focus, so that this group of [2E] 
foci forms a fully common facet. 


3 PHASE RELATIONS 


In the Colon Classification, phase relations 
between basic classes are recognised, and six 
species are noted; Biasing, Tool, Aspect, 
Comparison, Influencing, and an indefinite 
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Relation phase. It is also recognised that a 
similar type of relation may occur within a 
single basic class - e.g., in Chemistry, the 
facet formula (PI [ME] 0 [e] is used, in 
which the first [4P] = Substance analysed, [4E] 
= Analysis, and the second [1P] = Substance 
determined. 


34 Extension of Concept 


The concept of Phase Relation needs to be 
further analysed and extended. The precedifig 
paragraphs have shown that facets and common 
facets embody relations between the following 
pairs of categories: i 


Relations embodied 


Categories linked 


Personality-Matter Constituent 
Personality -Second 
level Personality Part, Organ 


Personality (or Matter) Property, Process, 


-Energy Action, Operation 
Energy-Second round 
Personality Agent, Tool 
Energy-Second round Common Property 
Energy or Operation 


But there are other pairs which are not 
linked by the facet formula: Personality- 
Personality, Matter-Matter, Energy~Energy. 
In general, we may postulate that Phase 
Relations are those existing between terms 
which both belong to the same category. The 
two terms so related may occur in the same 
facet,.or they may occur in different facets- 
i.e., in different basic classes. 


32 Variety 


The recognised Colon phase relations are 
mostly of this type. The Bias relation links 
one basic class with another, both classes being 
centred on certain Personalities. An Aspect 
of a category necessarily belongs to that 
category. Comparison is only possible between 
two entities in the same category. Close 
analysis will also show this to be true of the 
Influencing phase. The Tool relation is per- 
haps anomalous - it sometimes links Energy 
with Second-round Personality, but may also 
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link Energy with Energy (e.g. Calculation is 
a tool in Design). 


But we must recognise that there is 
potentially a much greater variety of phase 
relations than Colon has yet provided. The 
need for these is already being felt in the 
depth classification of patents, in which very 
precise relations between machines and 
between processes must be expressed. The 
U.S. Patent Office has made some researches 
into the matter. Their tentative findings are 
extended here. 


33 Logical Relations 


Phase relations of the type recognised by 
Colon may be loosely called logical relations"! 
As well as Bias, Tool, Aspect, Influence, 
Comparison, we may recognise such further 
relations as Cause, Explanation, Use (purpose, 
functions), Correlation, and the accepted ` 
logical relations Not, Or, And, Implication 
and Inclusion. 





34 Temporal Relations 


To express the temporal relations of 
processes and operations, the Patent Office 
authors (Andrew & Newman, U.S. Patent 
Office, Research and Development 
Memorandum, 15 May 1956) have adopted 
some very fine distinctions. They use the 
following portmanteau terms: 


Syncwith: two processes simultaneous and 
coextensive. 

Syncstart: two processes which begin 
simultaneously but are of unequal 
duration. 

Syncstop: two processes which end simulta- 
neously but are of unequal duration. — 

During: shorter process occurring during 
longer. 

Timelap: two processes overlapping. 

Timafor: one process occurring before the other. 

Timnear: the two processes occurring about 


the same time. 
35 Spatial Relations 


If such temporal detail between Energy 
facets is réquired, equally detailed spatial 
relations between Personality facets may prove 
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necessary in depth classification, Some of the 
terms, I suggest, may be as follows: Persona- 
lity A can be Beside, Near, Over, Under, 
Against, Outside, Inside, Coincident with, 
Overlapping, On, Across, Contained in, Through, 
Suspended by Personality B, and so on, 


It may further be necessary, in the descrip- 
tion of machines, to express such spatial 
relations as Parallel, Inclined, Perpendicular, 
Tangential, Crossing, Twined, Central, Axial, 
Radial, etc, 


36 Spatio-temporal Relations 


Equally detailed relations may need to be 
expressed between moving objects. Personality 
A can move Into, Out of, To, From, Above, 
Below, Through, Around, Within, Onto, Off, 
along B, and so on, 


The value of all these and perhaps other . 
phase relations in depth classification will have 
to be tested practically, 


4 PHASE AND FACET 


Distinctions analogous to that between Phase 
Relation and Facet Relation have been made 
by Andrews and Newman, and by Perry in his 
work on machine literature searching. Both 
have also commented on the fact that certain 
relations seem to appear in both groups (as 
Tool above) and that some relations may begin 
as Phase relations and develop into Facets, How 
does this come about? 


414 Example 


Consider a time when very little was known 
about Optics, The entity Light was known, but 
little of its behaviour? The invention of a 
silver mirror leads to a study of reflection, 
This would first be classified as a phase 
relation between two Personalities~Light, effect 
of Silver Surface. The invention of glass plate 
leads to a study of refraction, classified as 
Light, effect of Glass Plate, The invention of 
the Glass Prism leads to the discovery of 
dispersion, classified as Light, effect of Glass 
Prism. Phase relations with other personalities 
are later discovered, corresponding to inter~ 
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ference, diffraction, scattering, double refrac- 
tion, absorption, etc. Further study shows 

that all these phase relations of Light occur with 
many other Personalities, not just the Silver 
Mirror, the Glass Plate and so on with which 
they were first recorded, Light, with Matter 

in general, exhibits a series of "effects" 

These are eventually named, and grouped to 
form a set of interactions of Light with Matter. 
They become an Energy facet. 


42 Transformation 
The change is effected as follows. The set 
of empirically discovered phase relations is 


considered as a whole, The secordary phase 
(Silver, Glass, etc.) is generalised (to become 
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Matter), At the same time the general phase 
term "effect" is restricted to a series 

of enumerated interactions (Reflection, 
Refraction, etc). If we represent phase rela- 
tion by the zero, the original formula is 

0 MP] . The new formula is Ta P] he] s a j 
in which phase relation has become Energy 
facet, and secondary phase has become second- 
round Personality, 


5 ‘CONCLUSION 


This study of Common Facet and Phase 
Relations has, I hope, specified more closely 
than hitherto the nature of the problems raised 
by these concepts, and has suggested some 
lines of thought which need further exploration. 
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Reviews the major contributions made by the Colon Clas ~ 
sification in forging new techniques for the development of 
library classification. Traces the various stages of evolu- 
tion of the scherme and the concepts it has developed. 


0 INTRODUCTION 


It is almost twenty-five years since the 
Colon Classification was first published in 1933, 
It is an important landmark in the development 
of classificatory thought. It introduced many 
new features, Within this short period, the 
scheme has developed considerably and has 
attracted a substantial amount of literature, 
More than this, the techniques forged by this 
scheme have received international attention, 
Some of its features are slowly permeating the 
fabric of other schemes, The fifth edition* 
of this unique scheme has come out recently, 

It is proposed to give a short account of the 
various stages of development of the Colon Clas- 
sification and the new features added to it from 
time to time. 


4 EDITION å 


The first edition of the Colon Classification 
by Ranganathan was brought out in 1933, The 
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scheme was worked out earlier and tried in the 
Madras University Library, In its very approa- 
ch it differs fundamentally from the existing 
schemes of classification, It introduces an ele~ 
ment of notational flexibility that is lacking in the 
enumerative schemes such as the Decimal 
Classification and the Library of Congress 
Classification. Generally the enumerative 


. schemes give only ready~made class numbers. 


This adds to the bulkiness of their schedules 
and at the same time makes it difficult to accom- 
modate new topics not enumerated in them, 


Again, for some of the topics they fail to pro- 


vide co-extensive class numbers. On the other 
hand CC gives only the schedules for different 
facets :in' each Basic Class, It provides a set 
of rules for constructing class numbers by 
combining the numbers given under the facets of 
a Basic Class and using " : " (colon) as a 
separating facet-symbol, This reduces the 
enumeration of schedules to a minimum. To 
use as analogy, CC enumerates only individual 
words and provides a set of rules for combin-~ 


ing them into sentences, whereas DC and LC 


enumerate whole sentences. Therefore class 
numbers for topics are not ready-made in CC 
and have to be constructed from the enumerated 
schedules. CC also provides for a variety of 
combination, Due to this flexibility it is able 

to give co-extensive class numbers and to accom- 
modate new topics. 


* Ranganathan (S.R.): Colon classificatjon. Edn. 5, 1957. Madras Library Association, Madras, 
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44 Additional Features 


Some of the new features introduced in the 
first edition of CC are: 


4 Use of mixed notation for providing a 
wider matrix, Different species of sym- 
bols are used for different purposes - 
use of capital letters for Basic Classes 
and Chronological Device; lower case 
letters for Common Subdivisions; arabic 
numerals for the schedules proper and 
generalia class; and": " (colon) for 
separating facets. 


2 Enumeration of Facets for each Basic 
Class with a definite order for the Facets, 


Enumeration of Foci under each Facet, 


4 Set of rules for constructing Class Num- 
bers, 


5 Special schedules for Common Subdivisions, 
Geographical Divisions, Ghronological 
Divisions and Language Divisions, 
mon Subdivision numbers have an anteriori- 
sing property. Any class number with a 
common subdivision number will have 
precedence over the bare class number ~ 
e.g. B6y History of Geometry will h:.ve 
precedence over B6 Geometry. This se~ 
cures helpful sequence. 


6 Use of Octave Notation for securing Hos- 
pitality in Array. This is an important 
contribution.of CC which adds another di~ 
mension of hospitality to the decimal- 
fraction-notation, Octave Notation has 
been officially adopted by the FID at its 

_ Hague Conference in 1948. 


7 Use of Special Devices, 


8 Anew method of constructing Book Number 
to individualise books having the same class 
number. ° 


42 Appreciation 


The importance of CC as a new approach 
in the development of classificatory thought 
was realised from the. beginning by the leading 
thinkers in the field, Sayers describes CC in 
his Introduction to library classification (1935) 
as " universally interesting as a study of an 
original kind in classification method", and 
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remarks in his Manual of library classification; 
"Both (Bliss and Ranganathan) have done work 
which makes the workers previously in the field 
seem as amateur", Bliss also praises the 
scheme in his Organization of knowledge in 
libraries (1939): "The main principle is that of 
complex or composite classification., This 
principle is more than fundamental in this 
system, it is pervasive. Ranganathan has 
developed it with admirable ingenuity and con~ 
sistency". But it did not have the same kind of 
reception in some of the reviews, Though the 
novelty of CC's approach was generally recog- 
nised, it was covered with a halo of 'ọriental 
mysticism' and so to say clouded. a proper 
understanding of the scheme. However, the 
cloud is gradually thinning out, In 1936 Colon 
classification was translated into Chinese 

by Hu Yen-Chin. 


2 PROLEGOMENA 


The Com~ 


The next stage in the development of Colon 
Classification was to evolve a theory of classi~ 
fication. With the experience gained in the 
working of CC, Ranganathan derived a set of 
basic principles of classification, They are 
described in his Prolegomena to library classi= 
fication (1937). It is an important contribution ' 
to the theory of classification, It is written in a 
crisp style. The Canons of Classification given 
here are more exhaustive and comprehensive 
than that of the Canons formulated by Sayers 
and carry the subject forward. Further, the 
various Devices, the difference between know~ 
ledge classification and book classification, the 
concepts of Mnemonics, Unschedules Mnemo- 


nics, autonomy to classifiers, qualities of 


notation etc, are described in the Prole gomena, 
On the basis of the principles derived a com~ 
parative study of CC, DC, and LC is made. 


3 EDITION 2 


The second edition of CC was published in 
4939, It incorporates many of the improvements 
made during the actual working as well as 
teaching of the scheme. It rectifies the order 
of facets for Z Law, It introduces a new species 
of symbol (Greek letter) for interpolating a new 
Basic Class A Mysticism and Spiritual Expe- 
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rience between M Useful Arts and N Fine Arts. 
A special part gives worked out class numbers 
for books added to the Madras University. _ 
These examples contributed to a large measure 
a Lasis for a proper understanding of the work- 
ing of the scheme, 


š 


4 FUNDAMENTALS 


The publication of Library classification, 
fundamentals and procedure (1944) marks _ 
andther stage in the development of CC, For 
the first time the concept of Fundamental 
Categories (Personality, Matter, Energy, 
Space and Time) as a basis for classification 
is stated here. It also introduces the concepts 
of Facet and Focus, "The book is chiefly 
valuable for making valid the concepts of Phase, 
Facet and Focus, for at last one realises with 
the author that these summarise his main 
achievements in classification, Such simple 
ideas! Yet they remained hidden to all ~ even 
to Ranganathan who had instinctively recognised 
and used them unconsciously these last 15 
years, They are the root from which all future 
research in librarianship will sten" (Palmer: 
Memoirs of the Madras Library Association 
4944, 137). A detailed and systematic proce~ 
dure for constructing step by step class numbers 
according to CC and DC is set out here, Itis 
also a practice-book for teaching classification. 
It gives worked out examples and exercises in a 
graded sequence, It enumerates a list of un- 
solved problems in classification. After the 
publication of this book, CC became a part of 


the teaching programmes of many library schools. 


Fundamentals of library classification (19514) by 
Palmer and Wells applies the methodology 
developed here and gives a greater impetus to 
the study of the Colon approach., 


5 ELEMENTS 


Elements of library classification (1945) 
gives a simple exposition of the principles of 
classification from the point of view of begin- 
ners, Some criteria for determining helpful 
sequence are stated here - principle of 
decreasing extension, principle of increasing 
concreteness, principle of canonical or tradi- 
tional sequence, principle of evolutionary 
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sequence, principle of chronological sequence, 
and principle of geographical contiguity. 


6 EDITION 3 


The third edition of CC was published in 
1950. It incorporates the features developed 
in the Fundamentals andthe Elements, The 
facet formula for each Basic Class is given in 
terms of the Fundamental Categories = 
PMEST, The rules are simplified by the 
use of the concepts of facet, focus and phase. 
The examples given in Part 4 of the earlier 
edition is omitted, It brings together the 
worked out class numbers for classics in 
Indology, 


7 OPTIONAL FACETS 


In the next stage of development, CC enters 
the domain of documentation, In his Classifica- 
tion and international documentation published 
in Review of documentation 1947, 14, 154-77, 
Ranganathan examines the various modes of 
development in the formation of knowledge for 
developing a suitable notation to meet their 
onslaught, They fall into four categories: 
Denudation, Dissection, Lamination, and Loose- 
Assemblage, The Philosophy of library classi- 
fication (4951) takes the subject further by 
analysing the capacity of notation for documen- 
The concept of Optional Facets is deve- 
loped here, It suggests the use of an additional 
connecting symbol " , " (dot) for denoting 
optional facets, This prescription breaks the 
rigidity of facet formula. 





tation, 


In a series of articles published in the 
Annals part of Abgila the concept of Optional 
Facets is developed exhaustively, The purpose 
of this concept is to make a scheme of classi- 
fication equally applicable to macro-thought as 
well as micro-thought i,e.to books as well as 
articles in periodicals, In order to eliminate 
the cluttering of consecutive connecting symbols, 
distinct connecting symbols are provided for 
facets belonging to different fundamental 
categories. During the course of probing the 
concept of Optional Facets, the foundations of 
library classification are thoroughly examined 
at the Idea Plane, Notational Plane, and 
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Verbal Plane. This has resulted in developing 
a set of precise technical terms for library 
classification in order to eliminate noise in 
communication. The concept of Versatility is 
developed in relation to notation, 


8 EDITION 4 


The fourth edition of CC was published in 
1952. It incorporates many of the results of 
. Optional facets. The rules are condensed by 
using a precise terminology and are illustrated 
with worked out examples, The schedules for 
Space and Time are expanded, 


The fourth edition introduces some radical 
changes. Different connecting symbols for 
facets belonging to different Fundamental 
Categories are used: 


5 (comma) for Personality 
i (semi-colon) for Matter 
(colon) for Energy 

; (dot) for Space 

i (dot) for Time — 


The use of the same connecting symbol for 
representing both Space and Time facets does 
not cause any ambiguity because Space facet 
begins with arabic numerals and Time facet 
with alphabets. 


Another important change is the rationali- 
sation of the Common Subdivisions. They are 
grouped into three categories: 


4 Anteriorising Common Subdivisions 
2 Posteriorising Common Subdivisions 
3 Book Number Common Subdivisions 


The resulting schedule of Anterior Common 
Subdivisions is thus considerably trimmed. 


In the earlier editions, CC has been using 
arabic numerals for Generalia Classes. But 
in this edition it uses for them the same lower 
case letters which it uses for the corresponding 
anteriorising common subdivisions, i.e. a 
Generalia Class Number will begin with a lower 
case letter. 


The arabic numerals vacated by the 
Generalia Classes are used for accommodat- 
ing a set of newly emerging Main Classes 
called Preliminary Main Classes (Prels) such 
as 
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Universe of Knowledge 


2 Library Science (This was recognised 
earlier) i 


nm 


3 Book Science . 
4 Periodical Publicationism 
5° Encyclopedieology - 
© Bibliographiology 
7 Biographology 
8 Institutionology - 
93 Communicationism 
98 Standardisation 


Many of the terms are improvised but their , 
meaning is obvious, 


In‘the case of Main Classes also some 
additions are made, They are for accommo- 
dating partially comprehensive Main Classes, 
These are represented by Greek letters: _ 


B Mathematical Sciences 

T Physical Sciences 

A» Humanities and Social Sciences 
“VY Humanities 

£ Social Sciences 


Further some of the classes which were sub~ 
ordinated in the earlier editions are raised to 
the status of Main Classes: 


YW, -Mining 

A Veterinary Science . 

From the notational point of view, the fourth 
edition makes full use of all the species of sym- 
bols in the first order array ~ lower case 
letters for Generalia Classes; arabic numerals 
for Prels; and Roman capital letters and Greek 
letters for Main Classes. 


91 Depth Classification 


The overwhelming proliferations in the 
universe of knowledge is a challenge to classifica- 
tion, The effect of their rate of growth on com- 
munication is analysed in Classification and ` 
communication (1954), and the cencept of 
'Apupa Pattern'is recommended for securing a 
helpful arrangement. Depth Classification is . 
developed as a tool for obtaining Everywhere 
Apupa Pattern even with micro-units of thought, 
It is essential for increasing the efficiency of 
documentation. The various aspects of this 
subject are dealt with in a symposium presen- 
ted at the Tenth All India Library Conference 


e 
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and published under the title Depth classifica- > 
tion and reference, service. and reference 
material (1953), The subject is further pur- 
sued'in the Annals of library science. 


~~ 


92 Edition .5 


The fifth edition of CC published recently 
introduces some substantial changes: 


4 The rules are re-written, 

° 2 Changes are made in the Labour schedule 
in conformity with the Management 
schedule published in the Annals of 
‘library science 1956, 3, 33-85, 

3 In the present edition, some of the sche- 
dules given in greater detail earlier - as 
in J Agriculture ~ are-curtailed so as to be 
sufficient for the classification of macro. 
thought embodied in books, This edition 

is called Vol, 1. Basic Classification, 
It is proposed to issue Vol, 2. Depth 
Classification in separate fascicules of 
detailed depth schedules for each area of 
knowledge as and when they get developed 
and even to leave particular fascicules to 
the care of specialist librarians, 


. The canonical divisions of N Fine Arts 
=~ are revised by using capital letters to 
denote them as explained in the Annals of 
library science 1955, 2, 102-4103. 


5 A brief alternative schedule for geogra~ 
phical divisions of India are given on the 
basis of the recent reorganisation of the 
constituent States, 


6 Separate schedules are given for Phase 
and Intra~Facet Relations. 


7 Substantial additions have been made in 
schedules for Z Law. 


92 PATTERN OF PROGRESS 


It is interesting to observe a pattern in the 
methodology followed in the progress of Colon 
Classification, Itis almost a cyclic develop- 
ment. 
tive solutions are attempted, 
tried by actual application, Possible sources 
of errors are examined, The results obtained 
are consolidated at every stage, The entire 
subject is re-examined on the basis of the new 
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Problems on hand are analysed, Tenta- ` 


results, New problems are isolated for furthe: 
study. Again the problems on hand are analyse 
Thus the cycle goes on. Research in classifica 
tion is a continuing process, There can be no 
finality about the results obtained, Fresh evi- 
dences will, come to make the earlier results 
obselete, This is the-way work on Colon Class: 
fication has been progressing, 


93 SUMMING UP 


During the course of the last twenty-five. 
years Colon Classification has grown from 
strength to strength, ‘It has developed in variov 
directions, It has progressed from book level 
to documentation level. During this process 
it has sharpened many of its techniques. New 
features have been added from time to time =- 
Facets, Focus, Phases; Fundamental Catego- 
ries; use of different connecting symbols; versa: 
tility of notation; analysis of Zones, Levels, 
Rounds, etc, 


The scheme has also been translated into 
other languages, It was translated into Chinese 
in 1936, Recently R.S, Parkhi has published 


-a Marathi edition of the Colon Classification 


under the title Dvibindu vargikarana paddati 
using Nagari notation, Classification of some 
regional literature have also been published — 


Classification of Marathi literature (1946) and 


Classification of Telugu literature (1947) by 


Ranganathan, 


At another level, the techniques of Colon 
Classification have been used in designing 
schemes for special areas == e.g, package 
industry, titanium industry, agriculture, and - 
management, 


The impact of its influence can be seen in 
other schemés also, The British national bib- 
liography uses its technique as a guide in sharpe: 
ing the DC numbers, The International Federa- 
tion for Documentation has officially adopted the 
Octave Notation, 


Again, Colon Classification is used as a 
basis for studying the foundations of a general 
theory of-classification, The FID/CA Committe 
on General Theory of Classification is a forum 
for this. This subject is also actively pursued 
by the Classification Research Group, London, 
Aslib is. convening an International Study Confe- 
rence on Classification for Information Retrieval 
in May 1957, where the Colon approach will com 
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for evaluation, Interest in the Colon technique Classification to the development of a theory 
is spreading to European countries, Australia, of classification have been generally accepted, 
Canada, etc. There are occasional echoes from Shera's statement that "Ranganathan is blazing 
a trail along which future theorists of library 


America, 
classification must follow" is being realised 
Thus the contributions made by the Colon already. 
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LIBRARY SCIENCE AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Defines "Scientific method® and "Science" in terms of it. 
Shows the emergence of Library Science. Describes the 
new library techniques evolved during the last twenty five 
years ~ including the production of new types of reading 
materials, the emergence of documentation, and depth clas. 
sification, and chain procedure, use of machinery for im- 
personal library tasks, new imports of the Fifth Law, and 
Librametry. 


0 WHAT IS A SCIENCE? 


"Is there a library science?" is a question 
raised quite often. Sir P.S, Sivaswamy Aiyar 
raised it in the Foreward to theFive laws of 
library science (1931), A reviewer of the 
Preface to library science, containing the in- 
augural lectures to the Department of Library 
Science formed by the University of Delhi in 
1947, challenged the term Library Science, 
in the pages of Nature. 


chair at the Silver Jubilee Celebration of the 
Madras Library Association in April 1953, 

In reality, the answer to this question turn on 
the answer to another question — "What is a 
science?" The note of scepticism in regard 
to Library Science is often traceable to some ' 
restricted definition of the term Science. Two 
such restrictions are common; and they can be 
shown to be false restrictions. 


04 Subject of Study 


One restriction assumed in the definition o1 
a science relates to the subject of study, The 
i e 
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development is material (for science)... 


Sri C., Rajagopalachari 
raised the question again in his speech from the 


S. R. RANGANATHAN 


course of studies and the nomenclature in vogue 
in universities at first restricted science to 
cover only the study of the physical world and 
its phenomena. In course of time, it has been 


` extended to cover also the study of the world of 


living bodies and its phenomena. But there is a 
growing support to another view of science, In 
this view, the subject of study is not relevant 
.n determining the claim of a domain in the 
niverse of knowledge to be deemed a science. 
Karl Pearson had stated this view as follows: 
"The material of science is unlimited — every 
group of natural phenomena, every phase of 
social life, every stage of past or present 

The 
material of science is co~extensive with the 
whole life," The two following dictionary defi- 


nitions of the term Science reflect this gene- 


ralised view of its subject of study: (1) A 
system based or purporting to be based upon 
scientific principles: a method of arrangement, 
functioning, etc. reconciling practical or utili- 
tarian ends with scientific laws: e.g. Domestic 
Science; Animal Husbandry, (2) Accumulated 
and accepted knowledge which has been syste- 
matised and formulated with reference to the 
general truths and made available in work, life, 
or the search of truth, Again, the epigram cf 
Jevons, "Science arises from the discovery of. 
{dentity amidst Diversity", severely ignores 
the subject of study. The following dictionary 
definition also does so: A Science is "A branch 
of study which is concerned either with a con- 
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nected body of demonstrated truths or with 
observed facts systematically classified and 
more or less collected by being brought under 
general laws and which includes trustworthy 
methods fur the discovery of new truth within 
its own domain", The essential characteristic 
of a science is then not what it treats about, but 
what it achieves in respect of what it treats 
about — what Omar Khayyam longed to achieve: 


Ah Love! Could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits — and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart's desire! 


02 Method of Study 


A second restriction often assumed in the 
definition of a science relates to the method 
of study. Birckbeck introduced, ‘at the begin- 
ning of the ninteenth century, experimental 
demonstration in teaching the pure sciences, 
Since then, in due course, the nomenclature in 
vogue in universities tended to restrict science 
to cover only a domain of knowledge admitting of 
experimental study and needing a laboraiory, 
It was easily seen to be an over~-restriction, 
as it would exclude, from the right to be called 
a science, an ancient science like Astronomy; 
for, it uses observation only and not experimen- 
tation, To escape this danger, Jeans makes a 
different approach: "A science teaches us to 
know and an art to do; and all the more perfect 
sciences lead to the creation of corresponding 
useful arts. Astronomy is the foundation of 
navigation", Genung's illustration is more to 
the point: "Rhetoric, here called an art, is 
sometimes defined as a science, Both desig- 
nations are true, Science is systematised 
knowledge; if the laws and principles of dis~- 
course are exhibited in an ordered and inter ~ 
related system they appear in the character of 
a science, Artis knowledge made efficient by 
skill; if the rhetorical laws and principles are 
applied in the actual construction of discourse, 
they become the working rules of art", This view 
permits observation also as a basis for the 
formulation of laws in a science, On the ana~ 
logy of Genung's illustration, there can be an 
Art of Librarianship as well as a Library Sci- 
ence. 


03 Mode of Development 


The approach to the definition of Science 
through the subject of study or the method of 
study has given only negative results, A posi- 
tive help can be got by an examination of the 
mode of development of a domain of knowledge. 
In this approach, Science is the name given 
to a domain in the universe of knowledge, 
whose development is characterised by-a method 
called Scientific Method. We should therefore 
begin with a description of scientific method, z 


4 SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
44 Assumed Terms 


In the description of scientific method, we 
shall use the following as assumed terms: 


Know, Knower, Knowee, Knowledge; 

Senses, Sensation or Perception, Observa- 
tion, Experimentation; 

Intellect, Association, Reasoning, Logic, 
Inductive Logic, Deductive Logic 

Memory, Remembering, Recalling; 

Emotion, Feeling; l 

Intuition or trans-intellectual, trans-sensory, 
trans-emotional, and trans-memory mode 
of directly knowing anything-in-~-itself, In 
the Ramayana, the seer Bharadvaja uses 
the term Tapas to denote the means of 
developing it, 


42 Emergence of Knowledge 


When knower and knowee are brought into 
relation, the knower knows the knowee; and 
knowledge emerges. Knowledge is expressed 
in language; and expressed knowledge is stored 
in memory to make recall and communication 
possible, The simplest mode of knowing is for 
the knower to perceive the knowee with the aid 
of one or other of the primary senses. This 
action may be called primary perception, Lit- 
tle is known about primary perception; perhaps 
it is ordinarily experienced only by the new- 
born baby, Soon after birth, association of the 
results of two or more simultaneous primary 
perceptions would take place. Each new per- 
ception will also be instantaneously, sponta- 
neously, and inexorably associated with what is 
already stored in memory, In due course, the 
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mode of knowing goes beyond perception and 
association; it includes. reasoning; and reason- 
ing progressively gets more involved. 
ingly sharper and more powerful logic is used 
in the reasoning. In course of time, two class- 
es of knowee come to be recognised — one out- 
side the memory of the knower, and the other 
insideit, An external knowee may be called a 
Concrete Knowee or an Object. An internal 
knowee may be called an Abstract Knowee or 

a Concept, The former adds to concrete know- 
ledge; and the latter to abstract knowledge. 
Further, a concept, with an object as an exter- 
nal correlate may be called a Concrete Concept; 
and one without it an Abstract Concept, Conc- 
rete and Abstract are only relative terms; 

they have a meaning only when used together 
either explicitly or implicitly, We can think of 
a Scale of Abstraction or of the reverse of it, 
viz a Scale of Concreteness, 


43 Universe of Knowledge © 


Language, record, and other means of com- 
munication across space and through time make 
it possible for manking to cumulate one an- 
other's knowledge and add to it co-operatively 
either in a systematic or in a casual way. 
Universe of Knowledge is the sum-total, at the 
moment, of such cumulated knowledge. It is 
being continuously developed and added to, 

_ Different domains of the universe of knowledge 

are developed by different methods, Scientific 
method is one of the recognised methods of 
development, 


144 Spiral of Scientific 
: Method 


Scientific method is characterised by a never- 


ending spiral movement. Itis schematically 
represented in the diagram on the next page, 
The cycle implied in the spiral will be followed 
in the clock-wise direction, For convenience of 
reference, the four cardinal- points of the cycle 
are denoted by the terms Nadir, Ascendent, 
Zenith, and Descendent, The nadir marks the 
accumulation of facts, obtained by observation, 
experimentation, and other similar forms of 
experience, The ascendent marks the accumu- 
lation of inducted or empirical laws got out of 
the facts accumulated at the nadir, by inductive 
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Increas~. 


logic including normal equations and other aids 
from statistical calculus, The zenith marks 
the fundamental laws formulated with the aid 
of intuition of some degree or other so as to 
comprehend all the inducted or empirical laws, 
accumulated at the ascendent, as compelling 
implications, The descendent marks the 
accumulation of the deduced laws got from the 
fundamental laws at the zenith, with aid of de- 
ductive logic including general semantics and 
all kinds of mathematical calculuses,. 


The four cardinal points give rise to four 
quadrants in the cycle implied in the spiral, 
For convenience of reference, the quadrants 
will be numbered ito 4 respectively, as 
follows: Quadrant iis the one between descen: 
dent and nadir; Quadrant 2 is the one between 
nadir and ascendent; Quadrant 3 is the one 
between ascendent and zenith; and Quadrant 4 
is the one between zenith and descendent, The 
following statement is taken to be intelligible 
in the light of what has been said already. 


144 Quadrant i 


Quadrant i corresponds to the stage in the 
development of a domain of the universe of 
knowledge, conforming to scientific method, ir 
which: 


4 primary senses are used either in their 
native state or with the aid of instruments of 
various degrees of powerfulness; 


2 observations are made of knowees, eithe 
with or without experimental interference and 
conditioning; 


3 there is progression towards particulari 
sation and regression from generalisation; 


4 there is progression towards concretene: 
and régression from abstractness; and 


5 facts are faund and recorded, 


442 Quadrant 2 


Quadrant 2 corresponds to the stage in whic 


4 intellect is used either by itself or aided 
by machinery constructed to speed up the work 
of the intellect and to give relief to it in some 
measure; ” 
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SPIRAL OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


2 reasoning is made with the aid of inductive 
logic including normal equations and other sta~ 
tistical and other calculuses to boil down the 
numerous facts, accumulated at the nadir, to 
a small number of inducted or empirical laws ~ 
e.g. Kepler's Law of EqualeArea in the motion 
of planets, boiled down from the facts recorded 
by Tycho Brahe - more easy to hold in memory 
than the multitude of the facts themselves; 


a 


3 there is regression from particularisation 
and progression towards generalisation; 


4 there is regression from concreteness and 
propression towards abstractness; and 


5 inducted or empirical laws are formula- 
ted and recorded. 
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443 Quadrant 3 


Quadrant 3 corresponds to the stage in which 


1 intuition of some intensity or other is 
used unmediated by the primary senses or the 
intellect; 


2 the inducted or empirical laws stand boiled 
down to a very small number of fundamental 
laws ~ e.g. Newton's Laws of motion to which 
many empirical laws such as the Keplar's Law 
stand reduced at one stroke ~ more easy to 
hold in memory than the more numerous empiri- 
cal or inducted laws; 


3 ‘there is regression from particularisation 
and progression towards ultimate generalisa~ 
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tion; 

4 there is regression from concreteness 
and progression towards ultimate abstractness; 
and 


5 the fundamental laws are seized and 
recorded, 


444 Quadrant 4 


Quadrant 4 corresponds to the stage in which 


4 intellect is used either by itself or aided 
by machinery constructed to speedup the work 
of the intellect and to give relief to it in some 
measure; 


2 reasoning is made with the aid of deductive 
logic including general semantics, and mathema- 
tical and other calculuses to work out all the 
compelling implications of the fundamental 
laws; 


3 there is progression towards'particulari- 
sation and regression from generalisation; 


4 there is progression towards concreteness 
and regression from abstractness; 


5 the deduced laws are derived and recorded; 


6 the derived deduced laws include one and 
all of the inducted empirical laws; and 


7 the number of deduced laws exceeds that 
of the empirical laws, if the fundamental laws 
had been seized with intuition of adequate 
intensity. 


445 Entrance into the Next Cycle 


The spiral of scientific metnod begins the 
next cycle thereafter, by re-entering quadrant i. 
Two things happen at the stage of development 
corresponding to quadrant 4 in the new cycle: 

4 Observations and experiments are made to 
verify empirically the validity of the new deduced 
laws; and 2 further observations and experi- 
ments are made continuously and this leads to 
accumulation of new empirical facts. 


446 Helpfulness of the 
Fundamental Laws 


So long as the deduced laws are verified 
empirically to be true and the new empirical 
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facts are found to be in conformity to the impli- 
cations of the fundamental laws, there is no 
further movement in the spiral; and the funda- 
mental laws hold sway, and continue to be deeme 
helpful, But, this seldom holds good for long. 
Disturbance arises sooner or later in almost 
all the domains in the universe of knowledge, 

as they are cultivated and developed. 


447 Arduous Effect 


As and when empirical facts and experience 
appear to contradict the fundamental laws, 
arduous effort is made to ensure absence of 
any kind of fallacy in the process of deduction, 
ary kind of defect in the logic or the calculus 
used in the process, and any kind of fault in the 
experiment or observation or in the instruments 
used, When warranted, more powerful instru- 
ments of observation, more exacting experiment 
and sharper calculuses for deduction are 
devised. Witness for example the invention of 
mass~spectroscopy which dissolved on apparent 
contradiction to Dalton's fundamental law about 
the atom, the devising of observations of stars 
during total solar eclipse, which dissolved an 
apparent contradiction to Einstein's fundamental 
law of relativity, and the unceasing progress in 
the development of general semantics and the 
mathematical calculuses to make deductions 
penetrating and free from fallacies, Every 
effort should also be made to re~interpret the 
terms in the formulation of the fundamental laws 
with the aid of exegetics, so as to get out of ther 
their fullest possible import, lying hidden until 
the necessary empirical experience draws 
attention to it. 


448 Declaration of Crisis 

Now and again, contradiction between the 
empirical facts of,experience and the currently 
used fundamental laws persists, in spite of all 
the possible precautions to ensure absence of 
fauits and fallacies in the building of the 
facts of experience and the inference of the 
implications of the fundamental laws, and in 
spite of every possible and proper use of exe- 
getics. Then we have to recognise the existence 
of a new class of facts and declare the incidence 
of a crisis in the application of the scientific 
method. 
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149 Resolution of Crisis 


Then, the new class of empirical facts are 
accumulated at the nadir; and a new cycle gets 
into full swing and carries the spiral of sci- 
entific method further, Work in quadrant 2 
‘leads to a new set of empirical laws. Work in 
quadrant 3 leads to the seizing of a new set of 
fundamental laws. Work in quadrant 4 leads to 
anew set of deduced laws. Work in quadrant 1 
is again started as before. This cycle is liable 
to be repeated without end in many a domain. 


45 Definition of Science 


Any domain in the universe of knowledge, 
irrespective of the subject and the method of 
study, which admits of the above~described 
spiral of scientific method in the course of 
its development is a science, In the natural 
science, including the physical and the biologi- 
cal sciences, the fundamental laws are called 
hypotheses. They furnish a descriptive formu- 
lation of the empirical facts of experience. In 
the social sciences, such as education, politi- 
cal science, economics, sociology, law and 
library science = which is also one of them -~ the 
fundamental laws are called normative princi- 
ples. They furnish an interpretative explana- 
tion of the empirical facts of experience and of 
the techniques found necessary in experience. 
The terms true and false apply only to facts 
and the empirical and deduced laws, They do 
not apply to hypotheses and normative principles, 
These can only be described as helpful or un~ 
helpful, according as they fit in or not with the 
facts of empirical experience, Newton's laws 
did not fit in with certain new empirical facts 
found during the present century; andinthis |. 
context, they ceased to be helpful hypothesis and 
gave place to the Einstein's laws of relativity. 
These two sets of laws belong to two different 
cycles in the spiral of scientific method. As it 
often happens, particularly if the laws are 
seized by a sufficiently intensive intuition, the 
Newtonian hypothesis is contained in the 
Kinsteinian hypothesis. For, the former is 
got of the latter by taking the speed of light to 
be greater than any conceivable finite speed, 
Similarly, the old second law of library science 
- viz. Books are for the Chosen Few - did not fit 
in with the library practices coming into vogue 
in community after community during the last 
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century as a result of the onslaught of democra- 
cy. In this context, it ceased to be a helpful 
normative principle and gave place to the new 
second law ~ viz Books are for All. These two 
laws belong to two different cycles in the spiral 
of scientific method. It can also be seen that 
the former version of the second law is con- 
tained as a particular case in the latter version, 
Again the old normative principle of political 
science - viz King can make no mistake - did 
not fit in with the political practices coming 
into vogue in community after community 
during the last two centuries as a result of the’ 
onslaught of republic idea, In this context, it 
ceased to be a helpful normative principle and 
gave place to the new normative principle — 
Judiciary can make no mistake. As all the 
functions of the judiciary were vested in the 
king in the earlier days, the earlier normative 
principle was contained in the latter. 


46 Delay in Recognising 
Social Sciences 


464 Natural Sciences 


Natural sciences were admitted as sciences, 
as tested by the use of scientific method in their 
development, much earlier than social sciences, 
This was because, in the case of natural scien- 
ces, 


4 observation - corresponding to quadrant i 
of the cycle ~ can be impersonal and nearly 
objective, subject only to the errors of obser- 
vation which could be cornected by the curve of 
errors and the calculus of observations designed 
more than a century ago by Gauss; 


2 experiments - corresponding to quadrant 1 
- can be made without any let or hindrance in the 
case of physical sciences and with a minimum 
of mental revulsion even with the living bodies 
of the lower organisms; and 


3 the mathematical calculuses, necessary 
and sufficient to make induction and deduction - 
corresponding to quadrants 2 and 4 - within the 
domain of the natural sciences, had been forged 
a few centuries earlier and there has been a 
continuous sharpening of them. 


464 Social Sciences 


On the other hand, in the case of social 
sciences, unfavourable factors prevail in all 
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the three quadrants, Observation is vitiated 
by the observed entity being man himself with 
all the obstructions which his mind can cause, 
Experimentation is difficult if not impracti- 
cable and even impossible when man himself 
has to be the subject of experiment; even where 
it-is attempted it takes several decades to col- 
lect adequate data, on account of the large span 
of each generation and of the low rate of multi- 
plication - compare for example that bees 
multiply to a million within a year and that still 
lower organisms have a negligibly small span 
‘for each generation and their fecundity too is 
phenomenally high. Moreover, humane con~ 
siderations prevent experimenting with the human 
species. Again, the statistical calculus neces- 
sary for work in quadrants 2 and 4 were either 
unknown or were found to be in a primitive 
state till about half a century ago, Karl Pear- 
son, who died only two decades ago, was a 
pioneer in forging the calculus and fitting it 

for really advanced work in quadrants 2 and 4, 
Statistical calculus, operational analysis, and 
other tools are being sharpened only to-day to 
a degree sufficient to make allowance for the 
vitiations, incidental to man and his society 
being the subject of study. As a result of the 
forging of such powerful tools, however, the 
development of many disciplines in the domain 
of social sciences is becoming progressively 
amenable to scientific method, Library science 
is one of them, The time has come to recog- 
nise the existence of library science as a 
science , 


162 Other Disciplines 


To appreciate the claim of some of the 
social sciences of to-day to the status of a 
science, it will be helpful to mention some other 
disciplines, whose development is not amen- 
able to scientific method as outlined above, 
Theology is an obvious éxample, In this discip- 
line, the zenith is occupied by unalterable autho- 
ritative principles, often taken to be revelation, 
Historically, even empirical experiences in the 
physical world, going contradictory to them, 
were denied validity; indeed, history is full of 
instances of treating the assertion of such 
empirical experiences as heresy and of the 
cruelty meted out to such heretics, Here, the 
left half of the cycle is thrown out of action; and 
there is thus no scientific spiral at all, Exe- 
getics is put to the severest strain to reconcile 
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the authoritative principles at the zenith and 
the contradicting facts at the nadir, One of the 
extreme devises used in this exegetics is known 
as Artha-Vada, which amounts to postulating 


' the occurrence of meaningless words, phrases, 


sentences, and even paragraphs, to be unin- 
telligible, and hence to-be-negiected, "noises" 
in the revealed texts occupying the zenith, Mi- 
mamsakas in Indian philosophy have provided 
outstanding examples of extreme forms of re- 
conciliation of this kind, Christian theology 
also gives extreme, though earnest, attempts 
at such forced resonciliation of empirical 

facts and the Bible. E T Whittaker's Space and 
spirit demonstrates this in a lucid way. Fine 
arts including literature form another domain 
in the universe of knowledge, which is not 
amenable to the scientific method described 
above, The development of these subjects do 
not present quadrants 1, 2, and 4. We can only 
recognise quadrant 3, They are all products 
of intuition with little play of intellect, No 
cycle of scientific method is possible in that 


domain. 


17 Emergence of Library 
Science 


Unlike in theology and the fine arts, the 
development of library science is fully charac- 
terised by the spiral of scientific method, All 
the earlier chapters of the book Five laws of 
library science (1931) demonstrate it, They 
describe the typical library practices then 
current and corresponding to quadrant i. They 
state facts of experience corresponding to the 
nadir, They alsc mention in a few places some 
empirical laws derived from the facts. The five 
fundamental laws seized in quadrant 3 form the 
normative principles corresponding to the 
zenith, Quadrant 4 is well provided for by show 
ing the then library practices as compelling 
implications of thase normative principles, 
later sections, sorhe indications will be given as 
to how new inferences are being.made, and new 
library practices are explained or suggested 
by the same normative principles, and new 
interpretations of their terms are being given, 
in the light of the changes occurring in the 
boundary conditions imposed by society on 
library service. These factors indicate con- 
formity of thf devslopment of library science 
to scientific method. This justifies deeming 
it a science, 
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48 Trivial Truism 


Before dealing with these factors, a word 
should be said about the remark that ithe First 
Law - Books are for Use ~ is a trivial truism, 
The first law of most of the sciences is equally 
so, For example, Newton's first law of motion 
reads, "Every body preserves in its state of 
rest unless itis compelled to change that 
state by impressed forces." Is this not a tru- 
ism? Perhaps the triviality of a first law is 
best illustrated by the first law of logic, com- 
mented upon as follows in the New foundations 
of logic (1947) by K R Popper:~ "The most 
trivial and at the same time the simplest rule 
of inference is undoubtedly, "From the state- 
ment a, the statement a can be derived. " 

This rule is so trivial that many classical 
logicians have hesitated to admit it. They have 
felt that nothing could be gained by admitting 

it and that the dignity of the procedure of 
inference would be imperilled if this were call- 
ed an inference. Since the rule is, obviously, 
not invalid we should have to admit it even if 

it were useless, But contrary to first impres- 
sions, it is far from being useless, It is 

even characteristic, altogether, of the triviality 
of the fundamental rules from which the edifice 
of logic arises. We should further more keep 
in mind that triviality of the basic assumptions 
is an advantage rather than a disadvantage, 
provided that what we obtain at the end is ade- 
quate for our purpose. In spite of the triviality 
of these rules, the concept of derivability thus 
determined turns out to provide an exceedingly 
powerful instrument. " 


The implications of the first law have been 
profound, rich, and revolutionising, as worked 
out in the first chapter of the Five laws. We 
shall now state some of the library practices 
newly set up as implications of the other laws, 


¢ 
2 SECOND LAW AND NEW TYPES OF 
BOOKS AND NEW PRACTICES 


Since 1931 many new library practices have 
come into vogue, These are all in conformity 
to the implications of the word "Every" in the 
enunciation of the second law. These implica- 
tions suggest also some new practices, yet to 
be implemented, Stated in general terms, the 
second law regards every human being as a 
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potential reader, Democrary should be 
allowed the fullest sway in the interpretation of 
the second law. 


21i Books for Children 


"Every" includes children, They too are 
entitled to books, But adults! books are not 
suited to them. Children's books should cover 
the entire universe of knowledge in a special 
key, in a distinctive style of exposition, with a 
high proportion of illustrations, and with a R 
physical get up of their own. Accordingly, a 
special class of children's authors and publi- 
shers have come into being in some of the 
countries, This is yet to happen in India, A 
scheme for it has been worked out in the School 


and college libraries (1942). 


22 Books for the Abnormals 


"Every" includes the blind and the cripple 
confined to bed. Books are now being trans- 
formed into sound records for the use of blind 
readers. Many of the public libraries of the 
U.S.A, are now engaged in their production 
with the aid of voluntary readers, The Library 
of Congress is taking a leading part in the 
organisation of their production, storage, and 
circulation. Ceiling books were seen by me 
for the first time in the Carnegie Library in 
Pittsburg. A ceiling book is a micro-film 
with projector equipment fit to be projected 
on to the ceiling by a cripple confined to bed, 
with the aid of any limb of his, such as a toe 
or a finger which is functioning. 


23 Books for Artisans 


"Every" includes artisans in the lowest quar- 
tile in the intellectual scale as well as the eco- 
nomic scale. To make them accept and benefit 
by library service, it is necessary to produce 
craft-centred sets of books, Each set will 
have a specific craft as the central biasing 
theme. The entire universe of knowledge 
will be covered by the books in the set, with 
one book on each class or regionof knowledge, 
written from the angle of the craft in question, 
The need for such craft-centred sets of books 
was first sensed in Education for leisure (1946) 
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and more fully expounded in a memorandum to 
the Government of India and in Social education 
literature (4952), 


24 Books for Neo-Literates 


"Every" includes neo-literates, Neo- 
literate adults will form an abnormal percen- 
tage of the Indian community for at least one 
more generation. There is need for a set of 
graded books for their use, The proportion of 
illustrations to letter-press will decrease from 
perhaps 10 to 1 in the lowest grade to perhaps 
4 to 10 in the highest grade. The details of this 
class of books will be found in Literature for 
neo-literates (41953). 


25 Books for the Last Deciles 


"Every" includes also the persons of lowest 
ability forming the last ten per cent in the 
intellectual scale. Even crait-centred books 
and the books of the lowest grade for neo- 
literates will not be suited to them, They need 
speaking-books. A speaking~book is a well- 
illustrated book written in a specially simple 
style, carrying in a pouch at its end sound-~ 
records of the letter-press in the body of the 
book. Thus, a sound-book will appeal to the 
reader in a triple way ~- through the ear, through 
the eyes, and through the phonetic symbols, The 
need for this class of books to satisfy the second 
law was first expounded in a talk given by me 
in the Chaucer House, London, before a meet~ 
ing of the Library Association in 1950, 


26 Books for the Men 
at the Bench 


"Every" includes the foremen and the work- 
men at the bench in the factories. The current 
unbalancing between population pressure and 
- natural and near-natural commodities of con- 
sumption calls for enormous productivity drive. 
Rate of production and avoidance and elimina- 
tion of waste of evey kind ultimately depend on 


word alone, Their interest has first to be rouse: 
with the aid of audio-visualmaterials portraying 
the latest know-how, This has to be followed 

up by aggressive reference service, to enable 
them to pick up the exact details from books spe- 


‘cially written up to their standard, both in style 


and in the proportion and nature of illustrations. 
This class of materials and books are yet to be 
produced in most languages to the satisfaction 
of the second law. 


27 Books for the Stray 
Specialist 


"Every" includes the stray specialist in any 


_ subject, living all by himself in some part of the 


country far away from his peers. The second 
law would insist on his local library finding his 
books for him, But, it may not find any other 
reader for such a book for many years to come. 
In view of this, the Lawof Parsimony would refus 
to vote money for the purchase of that book. Thi 
dilemma has to be met by an organisational 
device. This is inter-library ioan. This imphe 
that all the book-resources in a country should 
be regarded as a single pool. This also implies 
a union catalogue. Butthis involves many prob- 
lems still unsolved these problems are now 
engaging the attention of the Ifla, It is proposed 
to have a series of articles on this question in 
the Annals of library science, 


3 THIRD LAW AND DOCUMENTATION 


The greatest pressure on exegetics has per- 
haps been put by the third law - Every Book its 
Reader - in its attempt to yield all its implica- 
tions in the context of the new boundary condition 
set by the economic pressure developing in 
society to-day. Perhaps the most pressing 
developments in the library profession arise out 
of the march of library service into the economic 
sphere, World is becoming one in the economic 
sphere much faster than in the political sphere. 
The economic functions of library service are 
therefore pressing. One such function has been 
already referred to in section 26, The fact is 


tne foremen and the workmen at the bench. They this. For shelter, clothing, food, transport, 


have to be put in possession of the latest know- 
how, fromtime to time. But they are usually of 
the lowest quartile in the intellectual scale and 
are reluctant to pick up ideas from the printed 

$ 
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and communication, natural and near-natural 
commodities have to be increasingly supple- 
mented by artificial commodities, built out of 
extracts from raw materials quite unfit and even 
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poisonous for direct consumption, by their syn- 
thesis, and by other modes of processing. The 


building of artificial commodities for consumption 


has to be based on research. Their production 
on large scale and their prompt distribution to © 
all the points of consumption on the surface of the 


earth call for a much higher order of management 


and transport than found sufficient hitherto. 


This too has to be based on research, The urgen~ 


cy of these forms of research is such that 
research cannot be left any longer to the casual 
appearance of a man of genius, who pursues re- 
search spontaneously and inevitably to satisfy 
his own inner urge, unprompted by external 
necessity. Nor can we afford any delay in 
exploiting new inventions and discoveries for 

the economic service of mankind, though such 
delay had been quite common in the past, Com-~ 
pare for example the time-lag in the exploitation 
of the discovery of electricity and the rapidity 
with which the discoveries in nuclear physics 
are being exploited to-day. Research has there- 
fore to be organised consciously and so as to 
proceed "in-series", rather than "in-parallel" 
as in the past. 


341 Plough-Back in Research- 
in-Series 


Research-in-series has many implications 
which force library service to move forward 
rapidly during its march into the economic 
sphere. In the first place, organised research 
has to draw its man~power even from intellec ~ 
tual strata far below that of genius. Secondly, 
a genius is a self-helper, not necessarily 
depending on organised library service. On the 
other hand, the persons now being pressed into 
research are in great need of being fed exactly 
and exhaustively by library service, This need 
is getting intensified every day by the very 
increase in the rate of output of new thought, 
caused by research-in-series all the world over. 
It is also intensified by the tremendous amount 
of cross-breeding and lamination taking place 
in the universe of knowledge, as a result of 
intensively organised research in many sectors 
of knowledge. Even in one and the same 


industrial house, wasteful, unintended, research- 


in-parallel sets in frequently, because of in- 
efficiency in keeping every worker informed 
promptly of every new achievement of every 
other worker, which may be at least partly 
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or remotely germane to the pursuit of many 
others. The heaps of un-fed house-reports on 
many research projects in one and the same 
enterprise ~ and even under one and the same 
roof - form a staggering monument of costly 
new thought left idle, without being ploughed 
back into the research-in~series which is in 


progress, 


32 Generalisation of 'Book! 
There is another factor in library service ° 
to be given attention in the ecanomic sphere, 
Research~in-series will not be fully helped if 
library service confined itself to whole books 
and periodicals, as service~units. The unit of 
service should be an individual article in a 
periodical or a section and even a paragraph in 
a book, To use a jargon coined by me, the unit 
of library service can not any longer be macro 
thought; it must be nascent micro thought in the 
research sphere, Efficient, prompt, pin- 
pointed, exhaustive service of nascent micro 
thought to specialists, nhecessitated by the social 
pressure of to-day, has now come to be called 
Documentation Service. The reconciliation of 
this library practice with the third law and the 
other laws requires a generalisation of the con- 
notation of the term book, It should hereafter 
be used in the sense of Document; this defini- 
tion was attempted in the Headings and canons 
(4955). Even this stood out-moded in the light 
of the instrument-record of phenomena ~ unme-~ 
diated by the human mind and untransformed into 
human thought - gaining in importance as docu- 
ment, This transformation of the content of the 
third law and the other laws by exegetical means 
and its repercussions on various library tech- 
niques have been discussed in detail in my 
Documentation in many lands: 4 Document, con- 
ventional and non-conventional published in the 
Annals of library science , 3, 1956, 22-32. 


33 Effect of Generalisation 
on Classification 


The effect of this generalisation of the term 
hook! in the third law has been most pronounced 
on the discipline of library classification. The 
technique of classification was cultivated in the 
early years for mechanising arrangement of 
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books on shelves. Superficial classification or 
classification of macro thought was sufficient 
for this purpose. Such a classification could 
afford to be enumerative from the very start, 
But depth classification is necessary if the unit 
of service is micro thought, Depth classifica- 


centralisation will effect 79% saving in the man~ 
power needed in the library system of a country 
to prepare the home-produced books for use, 
The same book shows also that a similar 79% 
saving can be effected in respect of foreign 
books also, if each country practices centrali- 


tion has to be analytico-synthetic, In it, emumera~ ‘ation and participates in the scheme set forth 


tion should be confined only to some seminal > 


schedules and a few schedules of common isolates the matter. 


Such a scheme is now being actively investigated 
by the profession, The techniques of phase, 
facet, and zone analysis, the concepts of funda- 
mental categories and postulates for classifica- 
tion, and the separation of work in the idea and 
notational planes ~ largely initiated in India ~ 
are proving productive in this investigation. An 


ing in the British libraries. 


in that book for international co-operation in 
The British National Bibliography 


is the best known demonstration of this impli- 


cation of the fourth law, Though started only in 
1950, it has already effected a considerable sav~ 
Its recent organi- 
sation to print and supply catalogue cards 

within one day of the receipt of the orderis a 
highwater mark of efficiency, 


international seminar is being convened in 
England in May 1957 to study the classificatory 
problems being precipitated by the shift in the 
connotation of the central term in the laws of 
library science. 


42 Pre-Natal Classification 
ard Cataloguing 


The fourth law has been always dissatisfied 
with the hold-up of books between their receipt 
in the library and their release for use, in order 
to classify and catalogue them, The pre-natal 
classification and cataloguing of books, the 
release of catalogue cards along with the release 
of the books themselves, the printing of the 
call numbers in the books at the time of print- 
ing of the preliminary pages, tooling them while 
casing the books and the associated routine for 
order work, described in the Headings and 
canons, will make it possible for a library to 
release a book within not more than a couple of 
days of its receipt, This is a practice that has 
not yet come into vogue anywhere. But during 
my visit to England in December 1956, Mr Wells, 
the editor of B N B, assured me that such 
pre-natal work was not as impracticable as it 
was thought to be when it was first expounded 
by me in August 1948 in an address at the Lib- 
rary of Congress. He does not anticipate any 
resistance from publishers in their offer of co- 
operation, when it cOuld be started by him. 


4 FOURTH LAW AND NEW 
LIBRARY PRACTICES 


The fourth law ~ Save the Time of the 
Reader - gives the corrollary "Save the Time 
of the Staff", in order to turn more hands on 
to reference service, This corrollary has as 
its implications many practices in library ser- 
vice. Some of these have already made a start, 
though they have to go a long way to give results 
to the full satisfaction of the fourth law, 


44 Centralised Classification 
and Cataloguing 


A fiuitful practice gaining support is centra- 
lised classification and cataloguing of books, 
These two techniques are quite impersonal, in 
the sense that the class number of a book and 
its catalogue entries depend largely on the book 
itself and not upon the library using it, The 
slight extent to which they may have to be occa- 
sionally oriented to the unusual needs of readers 
of a particular class or of a particular locality 
is provided for by the Canon of Local Variation 
applicable to both the disciplines. In view of 
this, centralisation is possible in the technical 
preparation of books for service, It has been 
shown in the Headings and canons (41955) that 


43 International and National 
Documentation 


To save man-~power and money, it has been 
found necessary to centralise documentation work 
even at the international level. But, in practice 
it leads to a time-lag of more than one year. 

This is a serious violation of the fourth law. 
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Therefore, since World War II, the practice of 
restricted documentation work in each national 
centre is being tried. The periodicals scanned 
are restricted to those taken within the country. 
The subjects for which they are scanned are 
restricted to those in which work is being done 
within the country, These two restrictions 
bring down the quantity of work involved to a 
great extent, at least in the newly developing 
countries, The advance procurement of micro- 
copiés of the title pages of periodicals by air- 
mail make it possible for the national documen- 
tation list to reach service-libraries almost 
simultaneously with the arrival of the periodi- 
cals concerned,- A further step should be for 
the national documentation centre of each coun- 
try to do pre-natal documentation of each of the 
articles originating within its territory and 
releasing the documentation list with abstracts. 
This suggestion of the fourth law may show a 
way also to make some saving in the money now 
being spent in the printing of the thousands of 
periodicals now current. This is a step in inter- 
national and national economy and organisation, 
into which it is not proper to enter in the pre- 
sent context, 


44 Mechanisation 


Another way of saving staff-time will be to 
mechanise every item of impersonal work in 
a library., For example, the designof machinery 
for literature search has been in full swing since 
World War II, A combination of facet analysis 
in classification and machinery for search ~ 


beginning from punched cards and going to mag- - 


netic tape ~ will save the time of the reader 
directly also, So it will be with the electronic 
and other mechanical methods of charging and 
discharging work. Ralph Shaw has mechanised 
other kinds of library routine considerably with 
the aid of photography. This indicates the long 
vista of work to be done in response to the 
fourth law, But most of the work will fall within 
the province of technologists and managerial 
experts, The library profession can only state 
the requirements and indicate the spheres where 
mechanisation will prove useful and also harm- 
less. l l 

5 FIFTH LAW AND ITS 

DIVERSE IMPORTS 


In 1931, the fifth law - Library is a growing 
organism ~ was interpreted only in one sense, 


Chapter 7 of the first edition of the Five laws 
brought out the implications of "Growth” only 

in the sense of "Child-Growth" - that is, growth 
involving steady increase in over-all size, But 
the term holds also another sense, Itis "Adult- 
Growth" ~- that is growth by replacement of 
constituents without increase in over-all size, 
The double import of the fifth law leads to an 
important principle in the organisation of a 
national library system, Two types of libraries 
are to be recognised, viz conserving library 
and service library, This distinction was seen 
and applied consciously for the first time only ° 


in the Library book selection (1953), 
54 Conserving Library 


In view of the continuous demand of a con~ 
serving library for additional building, shelves, 
and maintenance charges, economy would suggest 
a limit to the number of such libraries in a 
country, The National Central Library should 
be a conserving library; and it may prove suf- 
ficient in a country with a small area. Even 
in a country with a large area, their number 
need not exceed half a dozen, There can be no 
useful purpose except that of local prestige in 
maintaining two such libraries within sixty miles 
of each other as in Scotland. In a polyglot 
country like India, it will be necessary to have 
also a State Central Library in each constituent 
state for conserving copies of the publications 
produced within the state, A City or a District 
Central Library or any other service library 
such as a University Library be entrusted with 
conserving work except in the case of strictly 
local collections, When a country decides to 

have additional conserving national libraries ~ 
India has decided upon having three additional 
ones - it may be economical to have some or all 
of them in micro films, It may be further wise 
to have one of the microfilm collection located 
in a deep underground vault beyond the reach of 
nuclear vandalism such as that on Hiroshima. 
The model library acts given in the Library 
development plan (1950) have provided for most 
of the above points; but, it needs amendment 
about the microfilm deposits; or perhaps such 
provisions may be made in the rules framed 
under the Acts, 


52 Service Library 
A service library will admit of a ceiling in 


regard to the number of volumes, the number of 
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readers, and the strength of the staff, and 
therefore of the building and fittings, The annual 
accession and weeding out, because of wearing 
out by use or of getting outmoded, will ultimately 
balance each other, But, it will be the duty of 
each service library to notify the conserving 
library concerned of all the items to be weeded 
out, so that the latter may take action on the 
salvage and conservation of a few representative 
copies of each book, A similar procedure should 
also be carried out at the international level, 
This implication of the second import of the fifth 
laW shows that the Quincy Plan, mentioned in | 
section 714 of the book Five laws, is not incon- 
sistent with the fifth law, as it was assumed 
when only its first import was known. 


- 53 Species Formation, 
a Third Import 


A third import of the fifth law is phylogenesis, 
as distinct from ontogenesis, This third import 
emphasises and explains the formation of 
specialised libraries specialising in special 
functions, Till now specialisation on the basis 
of the classes of special readers has been obser- 
ved. This has been elaborately dealt with in 
the Preface to library science. Certain functions 
may get elaborated, while others may be dropped 
or thinned out in some species. The relative 
weight between conservation and service, found 
.in conserving libraries and service libraries, 
is itself an instance, Among service libraries, 
the relative weight between macro documents 
and micro documents found in libraries for the 
generalist and for the specialist is another 
instance in point. Examples of this kind can be 
multiplied. The perceptible difference in the | 
ceiling for size between one class of service 
libraries and another is analogous to a similar 
phenomenon in different. phylums in nature, 

This third import of the fifth law was focussed 

on the conscious level by Dr Martin Mollerot 

of the Bavarian State Library during an excursion 
arranged tor the delegates of the Ifla Conference 
at Munich in September 1955. 


54 A Fourth Import 


Dr Mollerott brought up also a fourth import 
of the fifth law. It arises out of a fourth attri- 
bute of growth, seen in a social organism. 
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This is best seen in the human family, which” 
divides into separate and yet closely related 
sub-families for convenience in existence, Ana- 
logously, monolithic libraries of the past will 
have to give place to separate and yet closely 
related libraries for facilitating efficiency of ser- 
vice, in the changing conditions of society and 
of the social pressure on library service, This 
idea needs further pursuit. 


55 Farmington Plan 


The Farmington Plan formulated in USA 
about a decade ago is a stepin the reconciliation 
of these three imports ofthe fifth law, It isa 
new experiment in the formation of a new 
species of libraries with a considerable ser- 
vice function and with conserving function mid- 
way between those of a National Central Librar 
and a normal City or District Central Library. 


56 Growth of Class 
Index Entries 


To illustrate the incidence of the light of the 
fifth law even in the details concerning a library, 
mention may be made of class index libraries 
in a library catalogue. The gamma function 
rate at which they will grow, if entries are 
made for each of the possible permutations of 
the terms forming the headings and subheadings, 
was brought out for the first time in the Theory of 
library catalogue, This led to the invention of 
Chain Procedure to prevent such general 
entries almost occulting the substantive book 
entries in the catalogue. This has been more 


pointedly elaborated in the Classification, coding, 
and machinery for search (4950). The chain 


procedure has been applied on a large scale 

in the British National Bibliography, ever since 
it was started in 1950, Its editor has stated in 
his contribution to Library science in India 
(1953), "The alphabetic part of the British 
National Bibliography, like the systematic part, 
owes its success to the theories of Ranganathan 


‘on which it is built," The theory of chain pro- 


cedure has been due to the warning of the fifth 
law. 


6 LIBRAMETRY 


Mathematical tools of various kinds are now 
applicable to work out many of the implications 
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of the normative principles of library science 
and in some cases to settle once for all some 

of the issues which have been filling the pages 

of the organs of library science with uninformed 
wasteful. polemics. In my talk before the Aslib 
Conference of 1948 at Leamington Spa, the term 
Librametry was coined to denote the mathema~ 
tical study of the problems in library scierce 

in the light of or as implications of the five laws. 


7 FAMILY OF BOOKS 


Libramety is still only in its infancy. How- 
ever, a considerable systematic development’ 
of the implications of the five laws has been in 
progress in diverse branches of library practice 
with the aid of verbal dialectics. The poten- 
tiality of the five laws, viewed as the normative 
principles corresponding to the zenith in the 


a 


current cycle implied in the spiral of scientific 
method, can be inferred from the family of about 
four dozen books which it has been possible to 
write covering the various branches of the sub- 
ject. Their pages will show how they all stem 
from the five laws, which were expounded in the 
first volume of the family. No end:can be seen 
to the number of other such books and papers, 
bringing out more of latent implications, in the 
light of the changing boundary conditions set to 
library service by the continuous as well as 


` sudden changes in social values experienced by 


society from time to time, The existence of °. 
such prepotent, seminal, normative principles, 
and the possibility of such an endless chain of 
inferences from them leading to ever-becoming, 
ever-new library practices and techniques, form 
a sufficient justification for answering the 
question, "Is there a library science ?", in the 
affirmative. 
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25 LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION AS DISCIPLINE 


+ 


Discusses the call of social pressure forthe prompt and pin- 
point communication of nascent micro thought and for this 
purpose for anever-on-the-alert discipline of library classi- 
fication. Points out the relation with machinery for search. 
Shows the entry of this discipline into the spiral of scientific 
method, with its own normative principles, postulates, and 
devices. Defines ‘new Classification’. After stressing the 
importance of the avoidance of homonyms and synonyms 
among class numbers, discusses notational organisation ın- 
cluding telescoping and zone devices. Traces the history 
ofthe removal of rigidity. Indicates a set of unsolved prob- 
lems. Outlines a scheme for the construction of schedules 
of properties, values, materials, commodities, and servi- 
ces. Calls for the acceptance ofa single universal scheme 
instead of a special scheme for each subject. Develops the 
theme of abstract classification and recommends the use of 
mathematical methods in the work on it. Concludes with an 
appeal for provision for research in the subject. 


0 INTRODUCTION 


Library classification is a discipline which has 
at once a charming field of theory and a vast field 
for application. Progress in any one of these 
two fields is not possible and will not be lasting, 
unless it keeps step with the progress in the 
other. This is often overlooked by a person with- 
out sufficient experience either in theory or in 
application. if that person is a "committee man" 
with some influence, he may even dam progress 
both in theory and application with slogans like 
"academic", Some such fate, perhaps, foundered 
the resolution passed during the Brussels Con- 
ference of 1955 calling on the F.I. D. to arrange 
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for an International Seminar of about a month's 
duration on Depth Classification to consolidate 
the results of recent years and formulate a line 
of work for the future. At the request of the 
indefatigable Secretary -General, I worked out 
some details for the Seminar, calculated to 
lessen the current wastage of enormous man- 
power of first-rate quality; and he had it pub- 
lished in the Review of documentation. My 
heart was gladdened and I am sure that the FID 
too was glad when at least a Study Conference 
of a week's duration was arranged by Aslib 
with the co-operation of the Classification 
Research Group and the University of London 
School of Librarianship and Archives, 


4 BACKGROUND 


In a Conference supported by papers and dis- 
cussions by a number of persons with full faith in 
the potentiality of library classification for social 
good and with equal conviction, born of actual 
experience, of the intimate, irremovable inter- 
dependence of theory and practice, the task of the 
opening address is only to set the background 
against which an interchange of views may most 
readily be focussed to derive the best possible 
results in the limited time available for the 
Conference. Fortunately, this is not difficult 
because most of what is required to be said has 


ec ate ee = + 
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been already. said in a series of publications dur- 
ing the last few years. My task is therefore 
little more than to pick out a few pertinent 
points. 


144 “Tools of Classification-Design 
Within a single generation, classification- 
design has marched from the "Work-Shop Stage” 
to the "Laboratory Stage". The rule-of-thumb 
and the hit-or-miss methods of the pioneers are 

now part of history. The tools of the c_assifi- 
‘cationist are now complex. A new terminology 
had to establish itself, in spite of the inertial 
resistance met with at the beginning. In.my 
visit to the Library Schools in Great Britain 
during December last, I was struck by the spon- 
taneity of the students in working with terms 
such as Phase-~, Facet-, and Zone-Analysis, 
Seminal Mnemonics, and Chain Procedure, I 
was equally struck by the ease with which they 
coula work with the postulate of the Five Funda- 
mental Categories. These terms and the tools 
denoted by them have already become matters 
of reflex action with the new generation entering 
the profession. 


42 Pressure to 


Specialist 


by Service 
Readers 


This awareness to the need for new tools for 
classification-design could not come so long as 
the profession's main pre-occupation was serv- 
ice to the general reader. For, the pressure due 
to it could be met with superficial classification. 
On the other hand, the pressure caused by serv- 
ice to specialist readers can not be mez except 
with depth-classification. And the design of 
depth-classification requires complex tools. 

The pressure by service to specialist readers is 
now pervading into every nook and corner of the 
universe of knowledge. 


43 Reaction of the Human Mind 


The design of depth classification requires 
that more must be known about how the human 
mind reacts to the turbulencéin the universe 
of knowledge and the modes of new formations 
init. Is their analysis into Denudation, Lami- 
nation, and Loose Assemblage totally exhaus- 
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tive? Do the corresponding techniques of 
Sharpening of Isolate, Facet-Analysis, Phase 
Analysis, and ultimate Synthesis effect a se- 
quence of subjects in accord with the reactions 
of the human mind to that turbulence? These 
are some of the fundamental issues to be 

It is for this reason that I had sug- 
gested that the International Seminar should 
partly consist of specialists in different areas 
of knowledge, both pure and applied. A few 
months ago, there was some confirmation 

that facet-analysis was in accord with the way 
in which the mind of specialists works. This 
confirmation was brought by D J Foskett after . 
contacting and working with specialists 

in Occupational Medicine. What they had 
themselves done before calling for his expert 
help was in substance some facet-analysis in 
crude form, Their mind having spontaneously 
worked that way already, Foskett found it easy _ 
to tidy up and sharpen the isolates in the facets 
concerned, And what is more significant, he 
could get ready acceptance for the systematic 
and conscious use of facet-analysis. Are there 
other elements in the turbulence in the universe 
of knowledge? Are there other features in the 
reaction of the human mind to this turbulence? 
Do they call for other new tools for use in 
classification design? 


44 All-Out Analytico-Synthetic 
Approach 


It is quest for knowledge of these kinds whict 
goes on, and should go on, continuously within 
the discipline of library classification. In this 
quest, the advantage of a division of labour has 
already been sensed. In this, the share of the 
Classifier backed by Reference Librarian is to 
apply a current scheme of classification to acuti 
service -conditions with an awareness to its 
defects, to the new formations in the universe 
of knowledge disclosing those defects, and the 
reactions of minds of the specialists served. 
Removing all such defects, solving design- 
problems, and shaping the scheme of the future 
fall to the share of the Classificationist backed 
by specialists in diverse subjects. These have 
already progressed from simple enumeration 
to all-out analytico-synthetic approach in the 
short span of thirty years. 
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45 Sociological Pressure 


This is not an isolated or a freak happening. 
This is a vital necessity if humanity is to be 
saved from ever-mounting want, by the 
replacement of research-in-parallel by research- 
in-series. Research-in-parallel by isolated men 
of genius, born at intervals, is no longer 
sufficient to escape the disastrous consequences 
of population-pressure over-reaching the capa- 
city of natural and near-natural commodities 
of the slow surface-transport, and of the native 
managerial ability of a few men of flair. Food, 
clothing, and shelter should be made artificially 
by the synthesis of extracts from unconsumable 
and even poisonous raw materials. Supersonic 
speed has to become the rule to bring commodi- 
ties from the points of production to those of 
consumption, Power should be produced by the 
fusion of hydrogen atoms, so plentiful in sea 
water. Cultivated mandgement should eliminate 
every kind of waste to make the above-mentioned 
projects succeed. One of the crucial points in 
management is the maximal use of the research- 
potential of humanity. 


46 Conservation of 
Research-Potential 


In regard to the locus of research potential, 
it has to be garnered even from the little patches 
scattered, down to the end of the first and even 
of the second quartile in the descending 
intellectual scale. Secondly, no fraction of the 
research-potential should be spent away in 
unnecessary and unintended repetitive work. 
Management should be on its guard against the 
repetition of research, not only in a subject as 
a whole, but even on any isolate in any facet of 
it, which has already been developed in the facet 
of some other subject. During the last one or 
two decades, the management of many an enter- 
prise is discovering that there is much leakage 
in this matter. Work done by somebody on some 
project lies buried in some report or periodicals 
and in ignorance of it man-power is spent on 
redoing it. This happens, not only in regard to 
work done in different enterprises, but also in 
regard to work done'in one and the same enter - 


prise and even under one and the same roof, 
e 
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47 Communication and 
Classification 


This leakage is due to defect in communi- 
cation. Management is now realising that 
prompt, pin-pointed communication is essen- 
tial to eliminate such a wastage. To secure 
maximal use of research-potential, sucha 
communication is most urgent and must be fully 
exhaustive in respect of nascent thought — 
nascent micro thought - just emerging in the 
wave-front of knowledge at this point or that. 
‘Documentation! is the term used to denote such 
a communication. Documentation consists of 
two stages of work - organising the documents 
and the entries of them in a bibliography, 
catalogue, or other similar list and their retrieval 
when needed. Depth classification is the means 
of their organisation in a helpful manner. A 
system of class index entries by Chain Procedure 
if one of the means of retrieval. These entries 
put us readily in possession of all the class 


. numbers to be looked up in a particular 


retrieval. 


48 Machinery for Retrieval 


Machinery, extending from the simple punched 
card operated by a knitting needle on to a super- 
electronic one, can also be used for retrieval. 
The design of such a machinery falls within the 
province of the engineers, except in the case of 
the simple punched card. Machinery can do the 
work at great speed; but it is more costly; and 
it requires a vast quantity of minimum turn-over 
to become economical. It is for the management- 
specialist to decide on the wisdom of its installa- 
tion in a particular place, after investigating the 
economics involving the cost of setting up, 
maintenance, and replacement due to obscele- 
scence, extent of use, and all the other relevant 
factors. The classificationist and the engineer 
should collaborate in regard to the machinery. 


“It is only from this angle that I can say a few 


words on the subject. All the steps in classifi- 
cation from facet-analysis to translation of 
isolate ideas into_isolate numbers should be done 
by a classifier prior to coding the numbers for 
the machinery. The only step in classification 
not needed by the machinery is the one of 
arranging the facets in a preferred sequence and 
synthesising the isolate numbers and the basic 
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class namber into the class number. The 
classificationist should take into accoun: the 
special needs of the engineer, if any in she 
designing of the isolate numbers and the basic 
class numbers. Reciprocally, the engineer too 
should see to it that his demands do not unduly | 
curtail the freedom of the classificationist in 
his classification-design. For it has to serve 
also certain other purposes in library service, 
such as l 


4 the arrangement of documents and their 
. Main entries, which need a synthesised class 
number for each document and not merely the 
basic and the isolate numbers pertaining to it; 


2 the very work of classifying, which can 
be done with greater ease and precision with 
the aid of the concepts of the five fundamental 
categories, phases, rounds, levels, zones; 


3 the reference service to readers, the most 
vital and delicate part of which is to work with 
the reader and find out in a systematic way the 
different facets in the topic of his interest at the 
moment and the isolates in each of them and 
also displaying before them a helpful pzenorma 
of documents and entries; and possibly also 
disclosing fallow regions in the universe of 
knowledge awaiting cultivation; one way this has 
been happening is the possible formation of a 
synthesised class numbers on which no document 
exists. 


Tne sphere in which mutual accommodation 
and understanding is needed is that of tne 
notation. For, the engineer would prefer as 
short a base as possible for notation to mini- 
mise the cost and the complication in the 
machinery involved in reducing the numbers 
to his preferred binary scale and he has no value 
for seminal, alphabetical, or scheduled 
mnemonics for expressiveness in the numbers. 
On the other hand, the ¢lassificationist is in 
need of all the freedom which a mixed notation 
can give; he has to make his base of notation 
as long as possible to make the synthesised 
class number as short as possible and to enable- 
him to give the greatest possible autonomy to 
the classifier -— and this is necessary to mini- 


mise reference back to him — autonomy in dealing 


with the ever-turbulent universe of knowledge 
throwing forth at all times and in all facets 
either newer or sharper isolates, the classifi- 
cationist has to exploit all the three kinds of 
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mnemonics to the maximum extent. To 
facilitate mental ease for the reference librari 
an, the classificationist has also to make clas: 
numbers as fully expressive of the make-up of 
the thought-units as possible. 


Having said what little I can in brief and 
general terms, about machinery for retrieval, 
I pass on to some details in the strict domain 
of library classification. 


'2 Scientific’ Method and. , 
Abstrat Classification 


The first point I should like to make is that 
development of the discipline of library classi- 
fication has alredy entered into the spiral of 
scientific method. The cycle implied in the 
spiral was first completed by W C Berwick 
Sayers as early as 1918, when he set fortb 
the first draft of a set of canons of classifi- 
cation. Bliss re-~exemined them later, After 
the separation of work in the idea plane, verbal 
plane, and notational plane, the canons for eac! 
of the planes have been separated out and simp! 
fied by me. These number 15 in the idea plane 
4 in the verbal plane, and 9 in the notational pl: 
apart from the 5 additional canons pertaining to 
the physical and linguistic or other embodiment 
of thought. (see annexure 1). In addition to 
these 33 normative principles special to classif 
cation, there are, of course, the Five Laws 
governing every branch of library science (see 
annexure 2) and more general principles of an 
even more generai nature such as the Law of 
Parsimony and the Law of Impartiality, comme 
to any context. We have also enunciated 8 
Principles for securing helpful sequence (see 
annexure 3),6 devices for securing hospitality 
in array (see annexure 4),and 5 devices for 
securing hospitality in chain (see annexure 5). 
The first set of this group pertain to the idea 
plane while the last two sets pertain to the 
notational plane. Further, we have found that 
an analytico-synthetic scheme of classification 
implies a few postulates. The Colon Classifi- 
cation, for example, has been so far seen to 
imply 24 postulates. (see annexure 6). 


21 Spiral of Scientific Method 


The stage has thus been set for for the 
doption of a systematic pursuit in designing 
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SPIRAL OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
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a scheme of classification., The spiral of 
scientific method, schematically represented 
in the accompanying diagram, visualises that 
sysematic pursuit. It should recognize the 
normative principles at the zenith, the schemes 
of classification at the nadir, the empirical 
devices and postulates at the ascension, and the 
derived devices and postulates at the descension. 
The quadrant marked 'Observation of Literary 
Warrant! is of vitalimportance. We owe to 
Wyndham Hulme the crisp term 'literary 
warrant! to denote the quantity of expressed 
and embodied knowledge in any given field, 
waiting to be organised. Ever since J Mills 
brought it to my knowledge in 1954, Ihave been 
enjoying the economy it brings in thought and 
expression. An implication of such a system- 
atic pursuit is that a set of normative principles, 
in the form of stated canons of classification 
and principles for securing a more or less 
helpful sequence, should be adhered to. 


s 
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Different schemes of classification, within the 
limits set by the normative principles, should 
be designed only in accordance with a self- 
consistent and sufficient set of postulates and 
devices applicable to the idea plane and nota- 
tional plane, stated explicitly by the designer 
concerned, 


22 Stability in Normative Principles 


The designers of classification schemes 
should respect another implication of the 
discipline of scientific method, It is not to 
change an accepted set of normative principles 
light-~heartedly. They should be changed only 
if overwhelming factors arising out of 
unexpected changes in the way of reaction of 
the human mind in the social purposes of 
classification compel change. Changes in 
literary warrant alone will not call for a change. 
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> The exigencies in the work of a particular 
_ designer should not be taken to be sufficient 


' Yeason.to force a change. 


23 Change in a Set 


na S e of Devices 


Sira “The. position is different in respect of the 
devices. Thés® pertain to the notational plane. 
To implement in the notational plane all the 
‘findings by the analysis of documents in the 
idea plane, there is bound to be need now and 
then to hit upon and forge new notational 
devices. Infact, itis the difference in aota- ` 
tional devices that distinguishes one sch=me 
from another in most cases. Change in nota- 
tional devices.may igiply also change in the 
postulates made for Pewag work in tne 
notational plane. 


24 Postulates for the 
Idea Plane 


Perhaps, the postulates pertaining to the 
idea plane come midway. between the over-all 
normative principles on the one side anc the 
devices and postulates pertaining to the nota- 
tional plane on the other. They are dependent 
less on the design of classification than on the 
` happenings in the universe of knowledge in 
respect of its development and structure. New 
factors calling for a change in the postulates for 


the idea plane are not likely to happen frequently. 


However, sufficient work has not yet be2n done 
in the subject for a coherent set of postulates 
to have taken shape. It is as a step in contri- 
buting to their being given such a shape that I 
ventured to introduce in the course for the 
Degree of Master of Library Science instituted 
in India in 1947, the subject "Universe cf 
Knowledge: Development and structures", The 
experience of teaching the subject has brought 
conviction that that approach to the postulates 
.for the idea plane is fruitful and is worth 
pursuing further. I had intended to record the 
experience in a book on the subject. But I 

_ have not yet found facilities to bring out that 
book. 


F 


25 Function of Banks 


It appears to me that the normative princi- 
ples of classification shown at the zenith of 
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principles are broken, 
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the spiral of scientific method are like banks 
of a river. Just as a river ceases to exist 
and the water gets wasted, if the banks are 
breached, the design of classification will run 
amuck and lead to wastage if the normative 

To conserve the man- 
power for classification-design, to which 
society is not yet prepared to spare many men 
of ability, it is necessary for us to accept such 
a self-imposed discipline. This statement is 
made subject to the fact that neither rules nor 
methods are necessary or possible in the case 
of a man of genius who creates a scheme. of 
classification with the aid of innate intuition 
and brings out the scheme whole as an egg. 
The self-imposed discipline is only for the 
pedestrian designer of whom we want plenty 
to carry forward a scheme created by some 
genius, in response to the changes in literary 
warrant represented by quadrant i in the spiral 
of scientific method. 


2514 Re-alignment of Banks 


Occasionally, need arises to re-align the 
banks of a river to make it more useful. So 
also, there may be need, rather on rare 
occasions, to change the normative principles. 
The occasion for a change4s likely to arise 
only when a sufficient number’ of new schemes 
cutting across the normative’principles have 
been designed by truly creative classifica- 
tionists thrown forth by society under the 
pressure of violent changes in the way of the 
human mind's reaction or in the social purpose 
of classification. ‘Till that happens and new 
banks are built, the existing banks should not 
be breached by routine designers of classifica- 
tion. 
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26 What is a New Classification? 


In the Üghi of what has been stated in section 
24 and its subdivisions, a scheme of classifi- 
cation is new, if and only if it is either based 
on a new set of normative principles (which will 
be rare), or on a new set of postulates and 
devices (which will be recurrent); For example, 
Decimal Classification and Library of Congress 
Classification are new relatively to each other, 
because DC uses the decimal-fraction device 
and LC uses the gaprdevice, but not because 
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their sequences of basic classes or of the iso- 
lates in a facet are different. Again, DC and 
Expansive Classification are not new relatively 
to each other, because they both conform to 

the same normative principles and devices and 
the mere variation in the enumerated sequences 
of the use of Arabicnumeralsinstead of Roman 
capitals does not amount to essential difference. 
DC and Colon Classification are new relatively 
to each other, because DC does not use facet 
device or conform to the Canon of Mixed Nota- 
tion, whereas CC does both. For this reason 
DC and Universal Decimal Classification are 
also new relatively to each other, in spite of 
UDC having adopted DC as its core and having 
fettered itself thereby. I remember to have 
seen in the Pentagon in Washington a scheme 

in which the Canon of Decreasing Extension 

has been replaced by its opposite viz. the 
Canon of Increasing Extension. I believe it has 
stultified itself. However, itis a new scheme 
relatively to any commonly known scheme. 

One of the implications of J Farradane's 
approach appears to be to uphold the Pentagon 
Classification in this respect. It may be 
repeated again that a new scheme is not created 
merely by either changing the species of digits 
used for the notation or by repermuting the 
sequences of basic classes or the isolates ina 
facet. 


264 Improvement of Scheme 


Change in the digits used for notation, re- 
permutation of the sequences of the basic 
classes and of the isolates in some or all facets, 
and change in the sequence of facets in some 
cases may lead to improvement in a scheme, 
though not amounting to a new scheme. So also, 
providing additional facets and providing 
additional arrays within a facet are ever- 
continuing processes of improving a scheme, 
if it is to keep pace with the development 
in the universe of knowledge as recorded by 
literary warrant. Some improvement ina 


scheme is also possible with the aid of exegetics- 


that is by a new interpretation of the normative 
principles, postulates and devices, brought to 
light as possible interpretations by newly 
developing literary warrant. Scientific method 
would welcome this method of exploiting the 
resilience of existing normative principles, 


postulates, and devices. In fact this method 
@ 
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should be exhausted, before venturing to change 
the principle, postulates, and devices, even as 
it is the practice in the application of scientific 
method in the development of all other disci- 
plines. 


27 Design-in-Series 


Acceptance of all these implications of 
scientific method as applied to classification- 
design will conserve the man-power available 
for the work. The present dissipation of that 
man-power caused by tinkering with super- 
ficialities can be brought under control. The 
work of designing.and improving schemes of 
classification can proceed harmoniously and 
profitably "In-Series", rather than disharmo- 
niously and. wastefully "In-Parallel". Since 
World War il, there has been a perceptible 
realisation of the advantages of research-in- 
series over research-in-parallel in many fields 
of knowledge both applied and pure. This has 
indeed become a social necessity as shown in 
sections 45 and 16, This applies equally in the 
field of library classification. 


28 Examination of Normative 
Principles and Postulates 


The whole system of canons and postulates, 
currently used, should be critically examined. 
Tae Canon of Modulation is perhaps the vaguest 
one depending on flair in its application. The 
Canon of Expressiveness is one whose limita- 
tions should be investigated. The Principle of 
Favoured Category Device in the enumeration 
of isolates in an array is also dependent on 
vague experience and flair; and some thought 
should be devoted to it. Conflict may arise in 
the choice between the various Principles for 
securing conformity te the Canon of Helpful 
Sequence. The Prolegomena (ed 2) claims to ` 
state them in the order of preference to be used 
in case of such conflict. This order of prefer- 
ence should be critically examined. The 
postulates too need examination. 








It will be helpful to come to a decision once 
for all on such proposals as (i) ‘Economic Limit! 
to length of class number as against the Canon 
of Relativity and of Expressivenzss, and (ii) 
pronouncibility of a class nurnber of letters as 
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against the freedom to construct schedules of 
isolates in conformity to the Canons of 
Mnemonics, decimal-fraction, facet and zone 
devices, and efficiency table, without thinking 
of the combination of letters that should come 
in the finally synthesised class number. 


3 Notational Organisation 


To get the maximum benefit out of liorary 
classification along each of the lines mentioned 
in the latter half of section 18 and possibly along 
other lines too, it is necessary to organise the 
notation of a scheme of classification with care. 
This is also necessary to make possible in the 
most economical way the implementation in the 
notational plane of all the findings in the idea 
plane. While, no doubt, the notational plane 
should subordinate itself to the idea plane, we 
have come across instances of the notational 
plane inviting attention to helpful concepts or 
facets in idea plane, overlooked all along. The 
distinction between anteriorising and posterio- 
rising common isolates, featured space and time 
being recognised as second level manifestations 
of space and time respectively, and the help- 
fulness of recognising new "distillate basic 
classes such as Pure Management in the sense 
of running an enterprise, Pure theory of Conduct 
of Meetings, and Pure theory of Standardisation, 
are some examples of that kind. Thought 
devoted to notational plane on its own right has 
also settled some notational practices about 
which there has been only a drifting all along. 


34 Avoidance of Homonym 


and Synonym 


So long as class numbers are to be used to 
mechanise arrangement of documents and/or 
their main entries in a preferred sequence and 
so long as they are to be used for arrangement 
of entries in international bibliographies, 
the system of class numbers of a scheme should 
not admit of homonyms and synonyms. Not 
only should there be no homonym or synonym 
among schedules of isolates; they should not get 
created in the synthesis of isolates either. The 
Canon of Local Variation is strictly for use 
within a single library or within a singl2 group - 
or system of libraries only. The concepts of 
Mother Country, Favoured Country, Favoured 
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Language, Favoured System of Philo sophy, 
and Favoured Category of certain other kinds 
are to be used only to satisfy that canon by 
giving precedence to documents covering 
favoured categories and by shortening their 
call numbers. There may also be variation in 
the sequence of facets in a facet formula to 
satisfy the Canon of Local Variation. But the 
need for this variation will be far less than 

the one previously mentioned. Again, ina 
given library or group or system of libraries, 
Local Variation should be made in one and only 
one way. No homonym or synonym should be 
created by the simultaneous use of alternative 
ways of local variation. Whenever variation 
in facet formula is made for local purposes, 

it should be prominently stated and brought 

to notice in all possible ways, so as to compel 
attention. UDC has openly flouted this re- 
quirement in the use of classification for 
international communication. This has been 
pointed out by K A Isaac and myself. FID shoul 
be persuaded to.see this, as it is an influential 
international body responsible for the perpet- 
uation of this error by UDC. 


32 Alphabetical Device and the 
Law of Parsimony 


The choice between alphabetical sequence 
and any other sequence for a given universe of 
categories has been for long left without any 
explicitly stated guiding principle. It is desir- 
able to fix this matter somewhat as follows; 

If no other sequence is more helpful than alpha- 
betical sequence within a given universe of 
isolates, then only the alphabetical device shoul 
be used to individualise the isolates. Thereby, 
the load on schedule-making is eliminated. 

This is a legitimate situation for allowing the 
Law of Parsimony to have its way in reducing 
the number and length of schedules. 


33 Octave Device vs 
Group Device 


In the light of the Law of Parsimony, the 
criterion for choice between octave device and 
group device has been fixed as follows for the 
case when the base consists of 8 significant 
digits, and one octavising digit. 
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When the number of categories is 
greater thanibut not greater than 


> 24 
24 256 

256 2,560 
2,560 24,576 
24,576 229, 376 
mayer (n+2)8" 


Economic number of significant digits 
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The generalised equation giving the first 
of such critical numbers has been found to be 
2 ogn mj = m-i, where [x] is the greatest 
integer contained in x. Similar critical numbers 
for a base of 23 digits, which is what we get of ` 
Roman capitals omitting I and O and setting 
apart Z as the octavising digit, are 69, 2446, 
64335,... (n + 2)232, The use of these findings 
has been demonstrated by D B Krishna Rao in 
its application to Agriculture. Incidentally, 
it may be stated that he has also found advan- 
tage in using alphabetical device or code 
numbers prevailing among specialists, in 
carrying classification to arrays of higher 
orders, which usually attract only micro docu- 
ments. 


34 Telescoping of Arrays 


Telescoping of consecutive arrays will 
satisfy the Law of Parsimony. But this should 
not be done unless there is a certainty that the 
hospitality in any of the arrays will not be 
arrested thereby at any future time. 


35 Zone Device 


A base of mixed notation taken along with 
the setting apart of the last digit of each species 
as octavising digit gives several zones in an 
array. It is possible in certain circumstances, 
to specialise these zones in the accommodation 
of sets of isolates of increasing concreteness, 
such as those that belong, in the idea plane, to 
different levels of the same fundamental cate- 
gory. The result is telescoping consecutive 
facets, as viewed from the idea plane, into a 
single facet as viewed from the notational plane. 

# 
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This device was brought to light while working 
with D Langridge on the design of a scheme of 
classification for Pure Management in the 
sense of.the total running of an enterprise. 
This has given some satisfaction to the Law of 
Parsimony. But this device needs more of 
experimentation before it can be finalised. 


36 Packeted Number 


It has been found that a device is necessary 
to show where the part of an isolate number, 
got by subject device, begins and where it 
ends. It has been found that this requires two 
special digits, one as the Starter of that por- 
tion and the other as the Arrester of it. The 
two square brackets have been recommended 
for adoption in UDC; while the two circular 
brackets have been used for the purpose in CC. 
It has been foundthat the ordinal value of the 
starter should be higher than that of any of the 
substantive digits used in the scheme, and that 
of the arrester smaller than that of the least of 
the connecting symbols. Incidentally, the 
addition of these two digits increases the base 
of the notation erlormously, as the starter is 
not a significant digit. The potentiality of 
this windfall is just mow being exploited. 


37 Efficiency Tezble 


The way in which the versatility table, 
developed some years ago was used by B C 
Vickery in a letter, has led to the concept 
of "Efficiency Table? which is of considerable 
help in discovering fallow zones in an array 
and finding use for them. This is providing 
neat ways for constructing schedules in several 
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facets, with quite a large number of isolates. 
This requires systematic exploitation. 


38 Non-Expressive Telescoping 


A compact form of schedule, being developed 
by E J Coates, appears to involve telesccping 
of arrays as well as facets done more dras- 
tically than those shown in 34 and 35, Tkereis 
no specialisation of zones; this imples that no 
clue is got from the digits about the level of 
the facet or of the order of the array, as viewed 
from the idea plane, from which the categories 
represented by the various digits are taken. 
This by itself may not lead to serious trouble 
though the loss of expressiveness is a loss of 
comfort. But the danger to the Canori of 
Hospitality in Array appears to need investiga- 
tion. For, this would demrnd more of 
prophetic ability in the designer of the schedules. 


4 Removal of Rigidity 


One of the chief driving forces in the devel- 
opment of the discipline of library clas sification 
has been the aesthetic urge to remove rigidity in 
the idea plane as well as the notational plane. 


The earliest rigidity to be removed was that 
due to the tradition of dichotomy. It ruled the 
idea plane for long. It seems to have reached 
its height in the days of Kant. With the advent 
of library classification bringing notation in its 
train, has now removed its rule. In this matter 
the effect of notation was to remove rigidity than 
to impose it on the idea plane. Some of the later 
rigidities were those imposed by the notational 
plane. These were successively removed by the 
new notational devices viz decimal-fraction, 
octave, facet, and phase devices. Some of the 
rigidities in the idea plane were also brought to 
light by work and improvement in the notational 
plane. For example, this led to the distinction 
between characteristic and quasi-characteristic, 
common isolate and special isolate, anteriorising 
isolate and posteriorising isolate, and isolates 
needing enumeration and not needing it. 


41 Rigidity in Facet-Formula 


The facet device originally imposed a residual 
rigidity, by its fixing a compulsory face: formula 


tn 


on each basic class. This rigidity manifested 
itself by the cluttering together of connecting 
symbols in the class number of a documentin 
which two or more intermediate facets were 
absent. This led to the realisation that the fa- 
cets belonged to specific thought expressed and 
embodied and not to the basic class to which it 
belonged. This problem was pursued for many 
years. This ultimately led to the helpful 
postulates about the Five Fundamental catego- 
ries-Personality, Matter, Energy, Space and 
Time, each with its own distinctive connecting 
symbol. The facets were no longer obligatory 
in a document. They were seen to be optional, 

42 Rigidity in the Number 

of Facets 


Then, literary warrant led to the sensing of 
the rigidity due to not distinguishing between 
different "Wholes® on the one hand and different 
kinds of "Parts" of a typical whole on the other, 
in a universe of concrete isolates, which were 
best regarded as manifestations of the funda- 
mental category Personality. The homonymous 
nature of the term "Part" confused the issue 
for some time. A suggestion found in a letter 
from B C Vickery led to the resolution of this 
homonym into "portion", "organ", and 
"constituent". It was seen that (1) "portion" 
could be ignored, (2) "organ" should be treated 
as belonging to a new facet forming the next 
level! of manifestation of personality, and 
(3) ®"constituent® should be consigned to 
matter facet. Thus arose the concept of "ievel! 


43 Persistence of Rigidity 
in Number of Facets 


In a similar way, the pressure of literary 
warrant led to the recognition of the possi- 
bility of a document presenting several Rounds 
of the first three fundamental categories in 
succession. This removed some more of the 
rigidity still persisting. 


44 Concept of Postulates 


The terms denoting the fundamental cate- 
gories were mistaken for metaphysical 
entities by some and for restricted physical 
entities by others. The term 'personality! 
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gave special difficulty to many. Difficulties 
were experienced in putting across these terms 
as well as the other terms like level and round. 
Recently, it was found that this difficulty could 
be by-passed by regarding them as postulated 
terms, which prove helpful and which would 
acquire a meaning when they are used together 
in definite contexts usually set by the thought- 
content of a document. While teaching in the 
British library schools in December last, it 
was found that this device of postulates was 
quite helpful in putting across to the students 
the Whole process of analytico-synthetic 
classification and demonstrating it with parti- 
cular documents. Annexure 6 gives the postu- 
lates framed so far. These must be tested in 
regard to mutual consistency, tautology, and 
sufficiency. 


45 Rigidity in Levels of Facets 


A certain amount of rigidity had to be 
expected to rise out of the use of the same 
connecting symbol for all levels of person- 
ality. What will happen if a document did not 
present two or more of the intermediate levels? 
Cluttering of commas certainly. But literary 
warrant did not press this problem, since all 
the intermediate levels had to be mentioned to 
satisfy the Canon of Modulation, as extended to 
In the case of hierarchy of organs, 


The difficulty was thus hushed up, until the 
concept of levels could be extended to an 
abstract entity in association with which ‘organ! 
was not intelligible. This extension of this 
concept of level was difficult and delayed. But 
while working on the Management Schedule last 
year, a use and a meaning were found to the 
term 'level!'. Sets of isolates taken in the se- 
quence of decreasing concreteness lent 
themselves to be treated as levels. 
ment proved helpful. For example, isolates on 
the basis of Working Conditions as character- 
istic and those on the basis of Elements in Work 
Study as characteristic could be treated as two 
different levels in the sequence of decreasing 
concreteness. So also, isolates on the basis of 
Type of Employee according to Personal 
Attributes as characteristic, those on the basis 
of Grades of Salary and Status of Employee as 
characteristic, and those on the basis of Ele- 
ments of Personnel Work as’ characteristic-e g 
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Such a treat- 


Job evaluation, Wages, Safety measures, 
Service conditions, Employee services, Indus - 
trial relation, Labour market, and Labour 
agency — could be treated as three different 
levels in the sequence of decreasing concrete- 
ness. Here literary warrant exists demanding 
the omission of intermediate levels, leading to 
the cluttering of connecting symbols. The Zone 
Device, described in section 35, is applicable 
here, since the penultimate and the last octaves 
of zone 2 are not likely to be needed for 
isolates to be got by chronological anc subject 
devices to accommodate specials and systems. 
Perhaps, systems may appear in course of 
time; in that case, the last zone of packeted 
isolate numbers may be used to accommodate 
them. Each level may be allotted to a different 
zone in the array ~—in the sequence of their 
increasing concreteness in accordance with the 
Principle of Inversion. The zone device 
implements in the notational plane the formation 
of levels in the idea plane without the risk of 
cluttering together of many connecting symbols. 
The zone device is applicable also to a universe 
of concrete entities. If. additional levels have to 
be interpolated in exceptional cases, the initial 
digit in any of its isolate numbers should be 

of the same species as in the facet having its 
immediate universe. This will work so long as 
literary warrant compels the insertion of the 
isolate number of the immediate universe 
before the new level is inserted. This idea 

has come only just now. It should be tested 

by application to several cases. The rigidity 
thus removed is one imposed on the idea plane 
by the notational plane and it has been appro- 
priately removed by a device in the notational 
plane. 


46 Difficulties Caused by 
Verbal Plane 


In the application of the zone device in the 
design of management classification, much 
difficulty was caused by the verbal plane. This 
is typical of what may happen in many subjects. 
It is connected with the sizing up of the isolates 
based on a characteristic as manifestations of 
one fundamental category or other. For 
example, in the case of Personnel Management, 
mentioned in the preceding section, no 
difficulty is experienced in taking the isolates 
on the basis of Type of Employee character- 
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istic or of Grade of Employee characteristic. 
They are easily taken.to be personality isolates. 
But there is a tendency totake the isolates on the 
‘ basis of Elements of:-Personnel Work as energy 
isolates instead of personality isolates. This 

is the result of the terms used to denote the 
isolates in the verbal plane. Such difficulties 
due to natural language can be overcome only by 
constant practice and wide experience. Once 
._ the classificationist settles the issue, the 
classifiers will not be bothered by this 
difficulty in their day-to-day work. 


47 Difficulties due to Pure 
vs Applied Subject 


Many a document is so loose in its construc- 
tion that there is difficulty in the choice of its 
host basic class between an applied one or its 
pure basis. Even in the classification of 
macro thought, this difficulty has been met in 
deciding between History and Political Science, 
Economic History and Economic Theory, 
Technology and Chemistry, and soon. This 
difficulty is more intense in the classification 
of micro thought. The intensity becomes even 
greater as between a traditional main class 
and a new main class of the distillate type 
concerned with pure methodology, such as 
pure management, pure theory of meeting, 
pure theory of standardisation, pure communi- 
cation-theory, public-relation-theory, and so 
on, as stated in section 3. This is a sector 
in the discipline of classification requiring 
much of fundamental work. 


48 Unsolved Problems 


There are many such unsolved problems. 
Unsolved problems behave like the horizon. They 
continue to be prolific. The more of them we 
solve, the more new ones appear. Dirt becomes 
more visible in a clean place than in a dirty 
place. Our sensitiveness to dirt increases with 
the cleaning we do. So it is with regard to the 
difficulties in the discipline of library classifi- 
cation. 


5 Routine Design of Schedules 


The distinction between an enumerative 
classification such as DC and an all-out 
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analytico -synthetic classification such as CC” 
is that the former has a monolithic schedule 
and has to start enumeration of classes from 
the very beginning, whereas the latter relegates 
enumeration to the basic classes and to isolates 
and thus becomes multilithic. Enumeration has 
to be done in the case of common isolates, 

quasi common or seminal isolates, isolates of 
materials, commodities, and services and the 
related isolates of enterprises, and several 
special basic classes. Anteriorising common 
isolates and the posteriorising isolates for 
diverse common isolates of time and space have 
been studied in detail and have reached a fairly 
satisfactory stage. The schedule of mnemonic 
isolates of energy was the first to be sensed. 

It is giving satisfaction; and yet it requires more 
work to make it more serviceable. But hardly 
anything has been done about the other kinds of 
posteriorising common isolates, the other 
seminal isolates, and the material isolates, 


54 Common Isolates of Properties 
Many of the difficulties now met with in the 
natural sciences and their applications will 
stand solved, if a comprehensive schedule is 
worked out for properties of materials. This 
should include mensurational properties such 
as length, area, volume, and other indications 
of size, shapes of all possible varieties; 
physical properties such as weight, density, 
state of matter, elasticities of diverse kinds, 
viscocity, capillarity, acoustic and vibrational 
properties, thermal properties of various kinds 
such as conduction, critical points, specific 
heat, etc; radiational properties including 
colour, permeability to hard rays, and so on, 
electrical and magnetic properties of all kinds, 
isotopic properties, radio-activity, etc; 
chemical properties including those of physical 
chemistry such as solubility, osmotic speed etc, 
stereochemistry, atomic weight, valency, i 
chemical affinity, etc; and bio properties. In 
CC, the isolate numbers in these cases will begin 
with a Roman small. Of the 23 digits, excluding 
i, l, and o, a should be reserved for denoting 
disjunctive treatment of several properties and 
z should be reserved as octavising digit. The 
remaining 21 digits may be allocated somewhat 
as follows: b and c_for menstrual properties; 
d to m for physical properties; n to v for 
chemical properties; And w to y for bio proper- 
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ties. The second order array of each of these 
can use the entire base except the first zone. 
About 1,200 physical properties can then be 
individualised by isolate numbers with two 
significant digits; and if we set apart Z as an 
octavising digit, the number of physical proper- 
ties that can be so represented with two sig- 
nificant digits will be about 2,000. Similar 
hospitality can be found for the other classes 
of properties. The work in the notational plane 
is thus already completed to receive them. 
What has to be done is their enumeration and 
grouping in a helpful sequence and grouping 
this is the work to be done in the idea plane. 

I mention this as a sample of routine work to 
be done in the design of classification schemes. 
If this work is completed in the idea plane, any 
scheme can fit up the notation according to its 
notational system. I wish it is possible for. 
this Conference to set up an organisation for 
completing this work in the idea plane at an 
early date. 


52 Common Isolates of Values 


Similar work has also to be done on the 
schedule of posteriorising common isolates of 
value correlated to the humanities and social 
sciences, 


53 Common Isolates of Energy 


Three years ago, I attempted to construct 
a schedule of posteriorising common isolates 
of energy. At that time, the difficulties in the 
notational plane had not been solved to the 
extent to which they are now. There was not 
sufficient clarity in the idea plane either. Itis 
my feeling that the time will become ripe to take 
up this work only after we complete the 
schedules for propertics and values. 


54 Common Isolates of 
Personality 


A similar remark applies also to the schedule 


of posteriorising common isolates of personality. 


In addition, they have to be fitted with appropri- 
ate schedules of isolates of energy as well as of 


matter perhaps. Whether these isolates will be 
2 


+ 
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common to all the personality isolates or whether 
they will have to be differential ones, it is not 
now possible to assert. 


55 Isolates of Materials, Commodities, 
and Services 


To meet the pressure from the industries in 
the least wasteful way — that is to avoid doing 
something temporarily from time to time and 
scratch it off equally often —in addition to the 
schedule of common isolates of properties, 
we should also work out the schedule for 
materials, semi-commodities, commodities 
and services of all kinds. These are innumer- 
able. But the large base given by mixed nota- 
tion including packet notation, makes the 
notational plane quite hospitable for these 
isolates. To make the idea definite, I illus- 
trate with the notational set up as it might be 
in CC. The first zone is not available as it 
has to accommodate posteriorising common 
isolates. It is proposed to set apart the 
octaves in the second zone for accommodating 
the favoured materials of particular enterprises. 
This leaves the third and the fourth zones 
available to accommodate the exhaustive basic 
schedule. As usual, it will be wise to set 
apart the first and the last digit to meet 
disjunctive incidence and for octavising device. 
The first order array will then have 232 isolate 
numbers. Gan we throw all the materials etc 
into 232 convenient groups. The arrays of the 
second order will have 53, 824 isolate numbers. 
Can we throw all the materials ete into 53, 824 
convenient subgroups. In the formation of 
groups and subgroups, sought filiations among 
the materials etc should be borne in mind. 
Perhaps we may reach specific materials etc 
in the third order arrays. These arrays will 
have 12,487,168 isolate numbers. In the 
attempt to provide for sought filiations, some 
of these isolate numbers may have to be left 
unused. Roughly speaking, the number of 
materials, semicommodities, commodities, 
and services, that can be individualised with 
three significant digits and not more than four 
digits including octavising ones, is of the 
order of 107 or ten millions. Particular 
variants of a material etc will need for their 
accommodation an isolate number calling for 
extension into the fourth order array. But, as 
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stated in section 33, the digits for the fourth 
order array may perhaps be best got by alpha- 
betic device using the trade names or code 
symbols which are current. An immediate 
piece of work to be done systematically is 

thus in the idea plane. That is to make a -ist 
of all kinds of materials, semi-commodities, 
commodities and services, to check up if they 
are within the limit of ten millions, to form them 
into filiatory subgroups and groups, and to 
arrange the groups, the subgroups, and the 
materials etc in a filiatory sequence. If this 
is done, any scheme can fit it with its own 
notation. I very much wish that this Confer - 
ence is able to bring about an organisation to 
complete this task as quickly as possible. 


56 Special Isolates 


If the tasks indicated in sections 54 to 55 are 
completed, the number of special isolates to 
be scheduled for the various facets of the various 
basic classes will be comparatively few; and 
each such schedule will also be comparatively 
short; many of them may not have more than 
a dozen isolates each. These can be built with 
ease as and when need arises, if they are not 
already. done in current editions of the schemes. 


57 Organic Substances 


The most baffling subject area from the point 
of view of classification-design is organic 
chemistry including biochemistry. The rate 
of growth of literature is immense in this area. 
It is also basic for industry. But this factor 
does not baffle classification. It is the 
personality facet of this subject that baffles. 
The isolates in that facet are the organic sub- 
stances including biosubstances . Their 
number is bewilderingly large. Perhaps, the 
analysis set forth in section 55 will enable us 
to meet the number as such. Even if the 
number of substances exceeds ten millions, 
we can manage to meet the situation by 
extending into the fourth order array. Then, 
we can accommodate as many as twice 10 
substances. The real trouble is in getting the 
substances thrown into sought groups and sub- 
groups, and into a helpful sequence to the 
satisfaction of the specialists in the various 


applied and pure fields. Gan this be done? 
Then fitting with isolate numbers may not be 
difficult, 


6 Future Trend 


I believe that we have had enough of the 
discussion of the issue of special vs universal 
classification. It is time that we agree upon 
universal classification. In the past, this 
issue was clouded by the absence of a suffi- 
ciently advanced discipline of library clas sifi- 


_ cation, with a clear separation of work in the 


idea, verbal, and notational planes, with a 
dynamic approach based on helpful normative 
principles, postulates, and devices, and 
provision for watching the flow of literary 
warrant and carrying the schedules to greater 
depths. I think that we have now made suffi- 
cient progress in these matters to clear that 
cloud. Secondly, the Canon of Local Variation 
removes the resistance given by individual 
libraries or groups of libraries to the adoption 
of a universal classification, 


6i Frivolous Plea 


The frivolous plea, born of ignorance due to 
lack of actual experience of classifying and put 
up now and again by garrulous 'committee men! 
should no longer mislead people into beliefs 
such as, the school library needs a special 
"simple classification’, or the rural library 
needs a special 'simple classification’, It 
should carry no weight if the Canon of 
Relativity is remembered and if it is put across 
to the lay- management that in such simple 
libraries, the books are simple and call only 
for simple class numbers even though the 
universal scheme has the potentiality for depth 
classification of specialised books. The Method 
of Osmosis has set at rest the equally faulty 
plea for resisting re~-classification as an 
impracticable task. 


62 Avoidance of Illusion - 


The answer to the question "What is a new 
scheme?® arrived at in section 26 deserves 
careful study. H it goes deep into the mind, 


the illusion of creating a special classification 
4 
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by a re-arrangement of isolates or by a change 
in the species of digits used, will disappear. 
All those who have the urge to work in the 
field of a special classification will have suffi- 
cient opportunity within a universal scheme. 
Those who have the influence to get money 
provided for this kind of work -- and they will 
have an integrated personality -- will be 
putting their weight on the right side, if they 
do not fritter away their energies and resources 
on de novo special schemes. 


63 Constructive Work 


This appeal does not imply freezing of 
original work in library classification. There 
is endless opportunity for original work in 
solving the unsolved problems in the idea plane 
as well as the notational plane, which crop up 
from time to time. There is endless opportunity 
also in constructing and completing the isolates 
in the special fields of knowledge in the light 
of the newly developing literary warrant. This 
kind of constructive work is a continuing process 
as the development of knowledge itself is a 
continuing process. 


7 Abstract Classification 


Apart from working with literary warrant as 
the concrete basis, there is also scope and need 
for theoretical research in library classification. 
There is need for making intellectual experiments 
in library classification. This can be done by 
varying the the postulates, by introducing new 
postulates, by dropping some postulates, or by 
varying the devices used, Classification-design 
based on different systems and postulates, 
devices without direct or immediate correlation 
to literary warrant is Abstract Classification. 
For this kind of work on abstract classification, 
there is a rich precedent in the development of 
mathematics as an abstract tool. It is developed 
both to meet actual demand from fields of 
application and freely without any immediately | 
visible opportunity for application. To illustrate, 
there are many kinds of algebras designed by 
varying the axioms and the postulates. Similarly 
there are many geometries and calculuses built 
ona purely abstract basis. But sooner or later, 
the developments in the physical, biological, 


and the social sciences have found them to be just 
; e 
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the tools needed. The relation of the early work 
of Riemann and its later use by Hinstein is well- 
known. But for the development of statistical 
calculus by Karl Pearson and his co-workers as 
an abstract discipline, the social sciences could 
not have entered the spiral of scientific method 
and got themselves enriched at the rate at 

which they are now doing for the good of human- 


"ibys 


74 My Faith 


So also my faith is that the time has now 
come for the advance guard in the field of 
library classification to go on inventing 
several new schemes of abstract classifi- 
cation. Sooner or later, they will meet a 
concrete want created by newly developing 
literary warrant. My plea is that there should 
be provision for the periodical mutual stimulus 
of persons engaged in abstract classification 
through the media of periodicals on the subject 
and through conferences of the present kind. 

My appeal is that universities should provide 
chairs for classification, so that abstract 
classification may be developed for the pure 
joy of it ostensibly, but in reality to prepare 
the ground for making the organisation of the 
new kind of recorded nascent thought of the 
future efficient, without the need to fumble about 
after it has accumulated to a great mass. 

72 Use of Mathematics 

I have a feeling that abstract classification 
will make better progress if it marches hand 
in hand with mathematics. Library classification 
is essentially a problem in mapzing or transfor- 
mation. It maps a multi-dimensional space on 
a uni-dimensional one. It transforms a pattern 
of n dimensions into a pattern or one dimension. 
But this kind of transformation is needed in many 


_sectors of knowledge.» They all get their common 


method developed in association with mathematics. 
Then each discipline works out its own version 

of this transformation. The discipline of manage- 
ment for example has developed its Linear 
Programming. Introduction to linear pro- 
gramming by A Charne and others is an 
interesting book on this subject. Its basic 
problem is but a version of the basic problem 

in classification. An alliance of mathematics 

and abstract classification will, Iam sure, 

lead to mutual enrichment. 
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8 Organisation for Research 
and Development 


Research in the discipline of library classi- 
fication can contribute not a little to produc- 
tivity-drive and to the conservation and maximal 
use of the the research-potential of humanity. 
The industries, the Foundations formed by 
them, and the governments should provide 
finance for research. Society should spare a 
sufficient number of able persons for research 
in this subject also. Universities should 
maintain chairs and research followships in 
this subject. 


81 Field for Cultivation 


The field for cultivation is vast and never ~. 
ending, There is need for systematic research, 
as a continuing process, to keep library classi- 
fication abreast of the literary warrant getting 
newly created by the never-ending new forma- 
tions in the universe of knowledge. There is 
also scope for research in the fundamentals and 
the tools of classification-design, as much as in 
any Other traditional discipline. Abstrac: 
classification is a new territory for development. 
Its development is necessary to prepare library 
classification to meet unexpected, sudder. 
developments in the universe of knowledge, like 
the one in nuclear physics and engineering 
taking rapid strides in our own day. May the 
fields in the territory of library classification 
be for ever kept in active cultivation! 


ANNEXURE 1 
Canons of Classification 
for characteristics 


_ Differentiation 
Concomitance 
Relevance 
Ascertainability 
Permanence 
Relevant sequence 
Consistency 
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for array 


8 Exhaustiveness: 
9 Exclusiveness 
10 Helpful sequence 
ll Consistent sequeérice E 
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12 
13 


14 
15 


16 
17 
18 
19 


20 
21 
aa 
23 
24, 
25 
26 
27 
28 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
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for chain 


Decreasing extension 
Modulation 


for filiatory sequence 


Subordinate classes 


Co-ordinate classes 
for terminology 
Currency R aa 
Reticence 
Enumeration 
Context ~ 
for notation 
Relativity 
Expressiveness 
Mixedness ` 
Hospitality in array 


Hospitality in chain 
Mnemonics 

Verbal mnemonics 
Scheduled mnemonics 
Seminal mnemonics 


for books 


Classics 

Local variation 
Book number 
Collection number 
Distinctiveness 


ANNEXURE 2 
Laws of Library Science 


Documents are for use 

Every reader his document 

Every document its reader 

Save the time of the reader . 
Library is a growing organism 


ANNEXURE -3 
Principles for Helpful Sequence 


Increasing quantity 
Later in time 

Later in evolution 
Spacial contiguity 
Increasing Complexity 
Canonical sequence 
Favoured category 
Alphabetical sequence 
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ANNEXURE 4 
Devices for Hospitality in Array 


Interpolation 
Octave 
Chronological 
Alphabetical 
Common isolate 
Subject 


ANNEXURE 5 
Devices for Hospitality in Chain 


Gap 

Dec EE ea 
Facet 

Zone 


Phase 
Auto-bias A 


ANNEXURE ‘6 
Postulates 
Time, Space, Energy, Matter, and Personal- 


ty are postulated as Five Fundamental 
Categories. 


Every characteristic can be assigned to one 
and only one fundamental category. 


Whole, .Part, Portion, Organ, and 
Constituent are postulated as useful concepts. 


Division of a universe on the basis of a 

characteristic may yield classes containing 
organs, or constitu- 
ents respectively. . 


The physiographical features of the surface 
of the earth are analogous to the organs 

of a person, from the point of view of levels 
in classification. 


The first manifestation of energy in a basic 
class is its First Round Energy Facet; the 
second manifestation, the Second Round 
Energy Facet; and so on 


An Energy Facet can have only one array. 
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17 


18 


19 


20 
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The first round is started by the basic class. 
Energy can start a new round. 


In any round, any number of levels of 
personality may occur consecutively. 


In any round, any number of levels of 
matter may occur consecutively. 


There is no level for energy. 


In any round, the fundamental categories 
occur in the sequence ~ Personality, Matter, 
Energy. 


Space and Time can occur only in the last 
round. 


Space and Timre stand arranged in the 
sequence -~ Space and Time. 


A common personality or matter isolate 
may start a round. 


A common personality or matter isolate 
may be after-space or after-time. . 


The round preceding a common isolate 
round may end with a space iacet or with 
a time facet, according to the nature of 
the common isolate iniliating it. 


An actand facet should precede and an 

actor or an instrument facet should 

succeed the. energy (action) isolate concerned, 
when the result of the action is not an 
ultimate commodity. 


The product facet should precede and the 
instrument should succeed the energy (action) 
isolate concerned, when the product is an 
ultimate commodity. 


Starter should be omitted if either (1) the 
subject device number starts a phase, or’. 
(2) all the foci in an array are got by 
subject device; Arrester should be omitted 
if the subject device number is not followed 


_'. by a facet belonging to the whole of the class 
_’. number ending with the subject device number. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDY CONFERENCE ON 


ad 


CLASSIFICATION FOR INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 


Gives a brief account of the proceedings of the Conference 
and the list of papers presented. The "conclusions and re- 
commendations" of the Conference are also given. 


This conference was held at the suggestion © 
of the Federation Internationale de Documentation, 
and organised by Aslib, as British national mem - 
` ber of the F.I. D.. Aslib was fortunate in securing 
the co-operation of the Classification Research 
Group, an independent group meeting in London, 
“and the University of London School of Librarian- 
ship and Archives, 


The object of the conference was the study of 
modern ideas on classification (which are 
largely due to Ranganathan of India) and their 
application to information retrieval. The 
following programme papers were presented: 


Opening addresses: 


"Classification as a discipline", 

S.R. Ranganathan, formerly Professor of 
Library Science, University of Delhi. 
Co-rapporteur, FID/CA (Committee on the 
theory of classification, ) 


Papers introducing conference themes: 
a S E N 


Dorking, England 


May 13- 17, 1957 


"The use of classification in intor mafon 
retrieval", 

Dean Jesse H. Shera, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


ey 
"The classification of a subject field", 
J. Mills, Department of Librarianship, 


North-Western Polytechnic, London, N.W. 5., 


"Relations between subject fields", 
B.C. Vickery, Librarian, Imperical 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., Akers 
Research Laboratories, Welwyn, Herts, 


"Notation in classification". 

E.J. Coates, Chief Subject Cataloguer, 
British National Bibliography, 7 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.i. 


"Classification and mechanical selection". 
J.E. L. Farradane, Scientific Information 


Officer, Tate & Lyle Research Laboratories, 


Westerham Road, Keston, Kent, s 
e 


+ i 5 vg ee ` 
€ * ? k + + = 
* Published with the permission of the organisers of the Conference 
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Conference lecture: 


"Contributions of classification to science", 
Dr. Norman T. Ball, National Science 
Foundation, Washington, D.C. (read in 

his absence by Mr. W.A. Wildhack, 

U.S. National Bureau of Standards), 


Of these, the theme papers and that by 
Ranganathan were published in Classification 
Research’ Group Bulletin, Vol.1, No.2 
(April 1957), It is hoped that all the programme 
papers will be published in periodicals. 


' Other original papers were also presented, 
by M.G. Cordonnier (8 Bd, Victor, Paris, 15°):- 
"Classification terminologique et diffusion 
Selecto"; Dr. M. Scheele (Frankengraben 40, 
Bad Godesberg, bei Bonn): "Documentation in 
West Germany - its present stage with regard to 
Mechanical Selection"; and Dr. Julian Smith 
(Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N.C., U.S.A.) 
"Languages and Classification". , 


The Conference was limited to some forty 
invited experts, to ensure the best conditions 
for success, Representatives of France, 


Germany, India, Italy, the Netherlands, UNESCO, 


the United Kingdom, and the United States took 
part. 
and Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Hungary and 
Norway, were unfortunately prevented at the last 
moment from attending. 


The Conference was generally agreed to have 
been a great success, After some difficulties 
over terminology, the meetings soon proved 
fruitful and revealed that workers in different 
countries had been thinking along broadly similar 
lines, Monsieur Eric de Grolier, in a masterly 
"Concluding Survey", summed up the work of the 
conference and suggested lines of future work, 
Most of these, with others, are incorporated in 
the accompanying "Conclusions and recom- 


mendations", which were adopted after a vigorous 


discussion, 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Without prejudice to the requirements of 
the other uses of classification, the 
following conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are made from the point of view of 
information retrieval. , 
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Other experts from some of these countries 


The scope of classification 


Traditional classification has been con- 


cerned with the construction of hierarchies 


of terms-chains of classes and co-ordinated 
arrays. Modern information retrieval 
techniques also necessitate the combination 
of terms to express complex subjects. This 
conference takes the term ‘classification! 

to include the problems raised by both these 
forms of relation. Some members use the 
term ‘codification! for this field of study. 


Schemes of classification 


There is general agreement that the most 
helpful form of classification scheme for 
information retrieval is one which groups 
terms into well-defined categories, which 
can be used independently to form compounds, 
and within which the terms can be arranged 
in hierarchies where this conforms to the 
recognised structure of relations between 
them. 


The need for research 


There is no single agreed technique for 
the construction of such schemes. Facet 
analysis, relational analysis, codifying 
analysis, semantic analysis, synthetic 
terminology, linguistic analysis, and other 
relevant techniques should be further studied. 
There is a need for continued and organized 
research into the theory of classification. 


The use of classification schemes 
ee eer een SCHnemes 


Classification schemes constructed on the 
above lines may be applied in all forms of 
literature search and information retrieval, 
ranging from manually manipulated, visually 
scanned card catalogues on the one hand, to 
the most highly developed machine systems 
on the other. Schemes can be adapted, by 
Suitable coding, to very different retrieval 
systems. Close co-operation between those 
working on different retrieval systems is 
therefore valuable. 


Differences between systems 


Different retrieval systems using the same 
classification scheme differ only in the 
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mechanisms by which searchis effected, but 
this may lead to very marked differences in 
efficiency. More tests as to the efficiency of 
various systems at various levels of contents 
analysis are needed, 


The construction and application of schemes 


In constructing schemes of classification 
and in applying them to a retrieval system 
the fullest consideration must be given to 
providing alternative approaches for different 
,users. In particular, freedom to vary the 
manner of combining categories and to vary 
arrangement of terms in a category in cifferent 
contexts, must be provided, although a preferred 
arrangement may be desirable for some inter- 
national purposes. The schemes must corres- 
pond as closely as possible to the needs of 
users and must be readily adaptable to the 
changing relationships of subjects in the 
literature. 


Notation for such visually scanned systems 
as the card catalogue 


For such visually scanned systems as the 
card catalogue, notation serves to arrange 
subjects in a sequence which is helpful to the 
users. It must therefore offer maximcm 
hospitality, i.e., it must allow the inte>po- 
lation of all new subjects in a helpful place, 
no matter what these subjects are or where 
they occur. 


Secondly, notation for such systems must 
be acceptable to users. Some qualities which 
may be needed to ensure this are: simplicity, 
brevity, (spatial, graphic and/or phonetic), 
and pronounceability. Tests are needed on the 
relative importance of these qualities in different 
circumstances and the symbolism which best 
embodies them. . 

In order to allocate notation economically, 
statistical studies will be of value. The 
possibility of using, within each category, purely 
ordinal notation which does not reflect tne 
hierarchy of subordinate and co-ordinate classes, 
appears to be of value and needs further study. 
The suggestion from workers in the field of 
information theory, that their mathematical 
approach could help in the design of notations, 
should be explored. 
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Machine systems 


The conference is generally agreed that a 
great deal more information is needed about 
the use of machines in information retrieval. 
Guidance is required as to what types of 
retrieval system are best adapted to various 
searching situations in different documentation 
services. Can a single code for a machine 
system serve all three functions of placing 
documents, selecting documents relevant to 
a given subject, and analysing the information 
content of the same documents? What arè the 
relative advantages and disadvantages for 
various types of mechanical selection, of the 
different types of code which may be available- 
e.g. (1) random coding, (2) "alphabetical" 
coding derived from a natural language, (3) 
systematic coding which expresses hierarchical 
structure where this is considered necessary? 
What is the value of special types of symbolism, 


` such as self-demarcating code words or super- 


imposed coding in different situations? We 
suggest that attention be given to devising and 
using methods of answering such questions. 


Research projects 


Among the research projects which it 
would be desirable to conduct in the near 
future, the following may be cited: 


4) elaboration of schedules of classification 
for the more general categories usable in m: 
different fields of knowledge (logical, 
morphological, spatial, of properties, value 
and materials, etc.); 


2) clarification of the problem of relations 
between subjects, and of the nature of 
connecting symbols necessary for expressing 
them; 


3) study of the different methods for coping 
with the increasing overlapping between area 
of knowledge; 


4) establishment of a unified systematic 
terminology in the field of classification 
theory itself, 


A general.scheme of classification 


The need for a general encyclopaedic or 


universal scheme of classification, based upon 
s 
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the principles enumerated above, is felt by 
a number of members of the conference. It 
is needed in general libraries and bibliogra- 
phies, and in special libraries which have 
interests in many fields. It can aid the 


construction of special schemes. Reciprocally, 


it might best be built up by the integration of 


special schemes. If a new general scheme is 
to be made, its component parts must be con- 


structed according to a common pattern. 


The dévelopment of classification schemes 


To aid the development of new schemes 


of classification, whether special or general, 


according to such a pattern, more detailed 
guides for their construction, based on the 


most recent advances of classification theory, 
are needed. In the construction of schedules 


for particular subject fields, the closest co- 
operation is required between those expert 
in classification technique and those expert 
in the subject. It is highly desirable that 
this should be done at international level. 


The furtherance of research 


In order to further all the aims already 
discussed, the closest contact must be 
developed between all who are working in 
classification theory and in allied fields. 
The following methods of achieving this 
suggest themselves: 
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a) Maintenance of personal contact between 
conference members, and making contact with 
other workers on classification and information 
retrieval, particularly those in countries not 
represented at the conference, 


b) Maintaining and extending contact with 
workers in allied fields.. 


c) Exchange of draft schedules. 


d) Setting up research groups in various 
population centres, as recommended by 
F, K D. 


e) Setting up "clearing houses" for 
papers and schedules in different countries. 


f) Organising further conferences on 
classification and information retrieval 
in other countries, 


g) Publishing papers in the journals of 
other countries than the authors! countries, 


h) Co-ordination and systematization of 
the terminologies of subjects. 


i) Contact with broadly based organiza- 
tions which can support research, 

j) Persuading schools of librarianship 
and documentation to pay more attention 
to modern developments in the field. 
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DEPTH CLASSIFICATION 
26 DISEASE IN AGRICULTURE 


Studies 'Disease'as a manifestation of the fundamental cate- 
gory "Energy". Recommends schedule of [2P4] ; REJ, and 
[3E] in relation to 4 Disease. 


4 INTRODUCTION 


'Diseases' of plants were known from early 
times, They have contributed to the production 
of the greatest bulk of literature on crops. The 
proliferations in this field are well known and 
established, 


2 DEFINITION 


‘Disease! is a phenomenon or process 
which impairs the normal structure of function 
of the plant. The degree of incidence may 
range from. slight affliction to complete destruc- 
tion of the crop, On the basis of the causal 
agents of plant disease, several branches are 
recognised. The causal agents are virus, 
bacteria, fungi, some flowering plants, insects 
and other animals, nutritional factors, chemicals 
and climatic factors. 


3 ENERGY 


It will be seen that diseases are named after 
the causal agents or symptoms of the disease. 
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In any case disease connotes the entire process 
of interaction between the causal agent and the 
host leading to the impairment of the normal 
structure or function of the plant. The concept 
'disease' approximates to the enumerative des- 
cription of 'energy' viz., process or interaction. 
Therefore 'disease' is a manifestation of the 
fundamental category 'energy'. 


4 MATTER 


Being a manifestation of energy, disease 
cannot be construed as a constituent of any 
commodity. 


5 PERSONALITY 


The process of disease is closely related to 
the causal agent. The causal agent is respon- 
sible for the disease, In fact, in most cases the 
disease is named after the agent, When the agent 
is a fungus, it is named fungus disease. When 
the agent is a bacterium it is named bacterial 
disease. The following causal agents of dis- 
ease viz. virus, bacteria, fungi, flowering 
plants, insects and other animals are regarded 
as the manifestation of 'personality'. They are 
accommodated in [2P4] . 
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54 Nutritional Factor 


Let us analyse the remaining agents one by 
one, Nutritional factor: A crop depends on the 
soil for most of the nutrient elements it requires, 
Some of these like N, P, K, Ca, Mg, S and Fe 
are consumed in large quantities, These are 
regarded as essential elements and are avail- 
able in the soil, comparatively in larger 
amounts to meet the normal rquirements of 
plants. There are elements like Mn, B, Zn 
which are available in traces, These are 
required by plants in relatively small amounts 
as compared with the essential elements. How- 
ever, these play a very important role in the 
well being of the plant. Absence of any one or 
more of these in the required small traces pro- 
duces distinct diseases in plants, Further any 
excess supply of these beyond minute traces 
also produces adverse effects on plants. Simi- 
larly undue excess or deficiency in essential 
elements also impairs the normal functioning 
of the plant. When these nutrient elements are 
in excess or deficient beyond the optimum re- 
quirements, they form the agents producing the 
disease. They are therefore called nutritional 
factors or agents causing disease in plants, 
Each nutritional element in this context is a 
first level universe responsible for being the 
causal agent of the disease, Therefore these 
are also to be construed as the manifestation 
of the fundamental category ‘personality’. 


52 Chemical Injury 


The chief chemical agents are the poisonous 
gases, These are sulphur dioxide, chlorine, 
fluorine, illuminating gas, The importance of 
these chemicals in causing injury is due to 
their nature as chemical qua chemical and not 
as a constituent of some other substance. These 
belong to the universe of causal agents of dis- 
ease. Therefore the chemicals are to be con- 
sidered as the manifestation of the fundamental 
category 'personality'. 


53 Meteorological Factor 


Environment has a considerable influence 
on the life processes of a plant. The factors 
of importance are temperature, high, low, 
frost, hail, ice, water, lightening, light and 

° 
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dust, Each one of these can be a causal agent 
of disease, Each one forms the first level 
universe with which the study of the particular 
disease starts, Therefore each one of these 
meteorological agents is to be considered a 
manifestation of 'personality', 


6. APPROACH 


The traditional or canonical approach 
demands that in the arrangement on the shelves 
and in bibliographies literature on disease qua 
disease without relation to any specific crop or 
group of crops, should be anterior to that on 
disease of any specific crop or group of crops. 


7 FIRST ROUND FIRST 
LEVEL PERSONALITY 


There is no place for causal agents of 
diseasé in MPI. We have to try in later rounds 
only. 


8 SECOND ROUND FIRST 
LEVEL PERSONALITY 


Isolate number 4 in [1E] is denoted by the 
term 'disease', Energy focal term should denote 
action or process, The dictionary does not give 
disease as verb, It was seen in section 2 
above that disease indicates process or interac- 
tion of the causal agent on the crop as well as 
the process of impairment of normal struc- 
ture and function, We may therefore use the 
term ‘disease! itself to connote the meaning in 
the verbal sense also, It lends itself for such 
use, Thus J:4 = Disease. 


It has been shown before that [2Pl| is to 
accommodate agents of fle]. The causal agents 
of disease listed above have been shown to be 
manifestations of personality. Therefore they 
are to be accommodated in [2Pi]. The facet for- 
mula for disease with the causal agent is J:4 
[2Pi]. All the facet fo-mulas so far worked 
out will get arranged i.. the following sequence. 


J:i RPA 
J:2 RPJ 

J:3 RPJ 

J:4 RPi] 
jPd 

J Pis ppd 
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This places literature on disease qua disease 
without relation to any specific crop or group 


KRISHNA RAO 


of crops anterior to literature on disezses 


of any specific crop or group of crops. 


is in accord with the traditional or canonical 
approach, 


4 DISEASE 


J hpi) : 4 [P4] : pE] [ar] : pE 
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FOCI IN 
SECOND ROUND FIRST LEVEL 
PERSONALITY OR [2P1| FACET 


Infectious 

Virus 

Bacteria 
Pseudomonas 
Bacillus 
Bacterium 
Protozoa 
Parasite 

Algae ' 
Fungi 
Phycomycetes 
Ascomycetes 
Basidiomycetes 
Fungi imperfecti 
Spermatophyta 
Mollusca 
Vermes. Worms. 
Arthropoda 


Nematoda 


t Mites 


Insecta 
Thysanura. 
Collembola. 
Orthoptera. 
Grasshoppers. Locusts 
Isoptera. Termites. White ants. 
Neuroptera. Aphid lions. 
Ant lions. Dobson flies. 
Ephemeroptera. May flies. 
flies. 
Odonata. 
flies. 
Plecoptera. 
flies. l 
Corrodentia. Household pests. 
Book lice. Bark lice. 
Mallophaga. Chewing lice. 
lice. 


Springtail. Snow fleas. 
Cockroaches. 


Shad 
Dragon flies. Damsel 
Stone flies. Solomon 


Bird 


This 


Bristle tail. Silver fish. 


3876 
3877 
3881 
3882 
3883 
3884 
3885 


3886 


"3887 


3891 
3893 


3895 
3898 


39 

394 
392 
393 
394 
396 


397 

3972 
3973 
3974 
3975 
3976 


Thysanoptera. Thrips. 
Anoplura, Blood sucking lice. 
Hog lice. Cattle lice. Biting lice. 
Sucking lice. Cootie. l 
Homoptera. Aphids. Scale insects. 
Cicadas. Leaf hoppers. 
Hemiptera. Chinch bug. Squash 
bug. Bed bug. Leaf bug. 
Dermaptera. Earwigs. 
Coleoptera. Beetles. Weevils. 
Strepsiptera. Twisted wing 
parasites. 

Mecoptera. Scorpion flies. s 
Trichoptera. Caddice flies. 
Lepidoptera. Butter flies. Moths. 
Diptera flies. Mosquitoes gnats. 
Sheeptick. 

Siphonaptera. Fleas 
Hymenoptera. Beas. Wasps. 
Ants. Saw flies. 

Depredators 

Weeds 

Pisces 

Amphibia 

Reptilia 

Birds. Sparrow. Rice bird. 
Black bird. Wild ducks. Mud 
hens. 

Mammalia 

Cattle 

Rodents. Rats. Squirrel 

Bats 

Monkey 

Elephant 

Poison 

' Functional 

Nutritional 

Deficiency 

Excesses 

Structural 

Meteorological 


Weather hazards 
Wind. Storm 

Heat. Temperature 
Low 

Frost. Ice 
High 

Rain 

Drought 

Heavy rain fall. 
Inundation. 
Hail 

Fire 
Earthquake : 


Floods. 
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Radiation. Light 


Electricity 
Smoke. Gases, 
FOCI IN 


SECOND ROUND ENERGY 
OR [2E] FACET 


Care. Nursing 
Causes. Etiology 
Diagnosis 


e Pathology 


Preventive methods 
Control Treatment 
Surgery 


Amendment of habit. Training. 


5 PREVENTIVE AGENT 
FOCI IN 
THIRD ROUND FIRST-LEVEL 
PERSONALITY OR pPI FACET 


Scares 
Fence. 
Wall 
Plant hedge 
Wire fence 
Electrified fence 
Farm sanitation. Sanitary 
cultivation. 

Immune varieties 
Human Agency. Watch man. 
State Regulation. Quarantine. 


Hedge. Wall 


te 


FOCI IN 


THIRD ROUND ENERGY OR [3P4| 


FACET 


` Preparation 
Application. Handling. 
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Storage. 


6 CONTROL TREATMENT 


J Api: 4 PRPA: 6 BP): BE 


FOCI IN 


THIRD ROUND FIRST LEVEL 


PERSONALITY OR BPd] FACET 
Physical Methods. Mechanical ` 
Methods. 

Traps. Nets 

Light traps 

Surgical (Cutting and burning) 
Chemical 

Poison. Fungicide. Insecticide. 
Weedicide, Fumigants. 
Agronomic or cultural methods 
Soil operations 

Ploughing 
Harrowing. 
cultivation. 
.Manure 
Sowing adjustment 
Inundation. Flooding 
Biological. Predator 
Bird 

Entomological. Insect. 


Hoeing. After 


FOCI IN 
THIRD ROUND ENERGY OR [3E] 
FACET 


Preparation 
Application 
Storage 


cry 
~ 


fe 
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BERGHOEFFER SYSTEM FOR UNION CATALOGUES 


Distinguishes between Union Catalogue and Library Cata- 
logue. Describes the Berghoeffer System of breaking the 
former into separate sequences for Author Entries, Ano- 
nyma (which includes items of corporate authorship) perio- 
dicals, etc and of using Family Names only in tae author 
headings. Describes the Swiss practice of phonezic equa- 
lisation of Family Names with diverse spellings in their al- 
phabetisation and of the formation of a geographic ~atalogue 
to cover items of governmental authorship and to separate 
them from strict anonyma. Discusses with some statistical 
data, the advantages of the practice. 


4 INTRODUCTION 


Should the same filing principles apply for 
union catalogues as for library catalogues? In 
1925 the late German librarian, Christian W, 
Berghoeffer, answered this question as Zollows: 
"Having pondered over this problerm for a long 
time I believe that only habit and erroneous 
considerations lead us to apply methods found 


practical and in compiling library catalcgues to the 


completely different problems posed by anion 
catalogues", Berghoeffer's insight, which could 
have been inferred from Aristotle's principle 
"The whole is not equal to the sum of its parts", 
has not found any followers but for a few excep- 
tions like the Union Catalogue at Frankfort, 
Germany, and the Swiss Union Catalogue at 
Berne, Recently, however, ina study rub lished 
by Unesco in its bibliographical handbook series 
L, Brummel of the Hague has pointed out that 
union catalogues require techniques of their own, 
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Swiss National Library, Berne 


2 UNION CATALOGUE vs 
LIBRARY CATALOGUE 


That union catalogues are unlike library cata- 
logues is revealed principally by their special 
filing system, At the Meeting on Union Catalo- 
gue held under the auspices of IFLA, September 
1956, at Munich, Germany, the following questio 
were considered: 


1, Are the advantages of the Berghoeffer sys 
reported.by Frankfort and Berne ‘such that 
this system should be preferred over the 
more traditional arrangement? 


2. Is a separate Union Catalogue to be recom- 
mended for periodicals ? _ 


3. Should seperate Union Catalogues be com~ 
piled for anonyma and if so, on what 
principles ? 


These questions alone amply demonstrate an 
awareness of the special problems posed by 
Union Catalogues. While questions 1 and 2 
were answered in the affirmative by the dele- 
gates attending the meeting, opinion was divided 
on question 3, 


What, then, is the so-called Berghoeffer 
system and how does this system work at the 
Swiss union catalogue? 


In the first place Bérghoeffer attacked the 
principle of one huge all-inclusive catalogue: 
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_ He broke it up into a number of seperate cata- 
logues: author catalogue, periodicals catalogue 

sy po 
and anonyma catalogue. Second, the filing ° 
systems for these respective catalogues were 
completely remodeled, 


3 AUTHOR CATALOGUE 


31 Alphabetisation by 
Family Name Only 
In the author catalogue fore-names are dis~ 


regarded in filing entries, the titles being filed 
only according to family name and title of book, 





Thus while under the old system the following 
titles were filed in this order 


ABC-Buchlein fiir 
die aargauischen 

Ge meindeschulen, 
41864, 

Die Abstam mung 
der ältesten Haus~ 
tiere. 1926. 
Abrhama, der Vater 
der Gläubigen. 
Das ABC des Zim- 
mermanns. 1895, 
Mein Abendsegen, 
4928. 


Keller, A(ugustin). 


E 4: Gd, ° 


thee 


" Joh [ann] E [mil] 
t  O, 


a Samuel. 


in the Berghoeffer author catalogue they are 
filed as follows: 


Keller, O, Das ABC des 
zZimmermanns,. 

ABC -Biichlein fur 
die aargauischen 
Gemeindeschulen 
Mein Abendsegen, 
Abraham, der Vater 


der Gläubigen. 
Die Abstammung 


" , A(ugustin), 


" , Samuel, 
WE og Joh [ann] E [mil] 


"Cd, 


der ältesten Haustiere, 


32 Advantages 


What are the reasons which induced Berghoe~ 
ffer to design his new system and made the 
Paris and Berne Union Catalogues adopt it? 

The two most important reasons are: 
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1926, 


4. The filing of titles becomes less time- 
consuming. With fore- names also being used 


in filing entries, many titles would require 


further bibliographical checking, as it is clear 
from tht titles listed above. As is well known 
the titles sent by cooperating libraries are un- 
even in quality and amount of detail given, 
Experiments made at the Swiss Union Catalogue 
show that filing under the old rules takes about 
55% more time than filing under the Berghoeffer 
system, 


2. Titles are found more easily in catalogues 
estabilshed on the Berghoeffer rules, If fore- 
names are not known (15% of all enquiries at 
the Swiss Union Catalogue lack fore-name) no 


further bibliographical verification is required 


prior to the searching, 


Practical considerations like these are 
probably the main reason recommending the 
Berghoeffer system. 


33 Phonetic Equalisation 


In the Swiss Union Catalogue we took one 
further step in intrcducing a phonetical princi- 
ple: like-sounding names such as 


Schmid, Schmied, Schmidt, Schmit, Schmitt 
or, Meier, Meyer, Maier, Mayr etc. 
are filed together, Example: 


Under the old system: 


Maier, Em. Abwasserreinigug. 


1903. 
Majer, J. Clm, Zwei Abhandlungen 
i über den Heimfall 
der geistlichen Güter, 
1786. 


Heraldisches ABC- 
Buch. 1875. 
Die letzte Abdankung 
Karis V. 1934, 
Abbildung eines 
7 wahren Weltweisen. 
it 41745. 
ABC der Feuerversi~ 
cherungspraxis. 1951. 


Mayer, Carlv. 
Mayr, Josef Karl, 


Meier, Georg F. 


Meyer, Adolf. 


Meyer, Conrad. 
der hochgeachteten 


Herren Burgermeis-— 
teren. 1696. 
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Wabrhaffte Abbildungen 


EGGER 


Meyer, [Joh.] Law. | Abendpredigt. 1849. 
Under our new system: 

Abbildung eines 
wahren Wletweisen. 
Wahrhaffte Abbildun- 
gen der hochgeach- 
teten Herren Burger- 


_ Meier, Georg F. 


Meyer, Conrad. 


meisteren, 

Meyer, Adolf. ABC der Feuerver~- 
sicherungspraxis. 

Mayer, Carl v. Heraldisches ABC- 

Buch. . 

Mayr, Josef Karl, Die letzte Abdankung 
Karls V. 

Meyer, [ Joh.] Ldw. Abendpredigt. 


Zwie Abhandlungen 


Majer, J. Clm. 
über den Heimfall 


der geistlichen Güter. 


Maier, Em. Abwasserreiningung. 


It is obvious that variations of the phonetical 
principle would have to be devised for different 
countries and languages. In the Dutch language 
e.g., inthe example given above, the name 
Mijier would have to be added to the names 
mentioned, We also realize that titles by authors 
like Meier, Mayer, Mayr etc. tend to fcrm a 
mass of title-entries within the author catalogue 
as inanonyma catalogue, In fact, the filing system 
isidenticalin both cases. Therefore, before 
going further into the question of advantages vs, 
disadvantages of the Berghoeffer system, the 
arrangement of the anonyma catalogue should be 


explained. 


4 ADVANTAGES OF MULTIPLE 
CATALOGUE 


As already indicated, at the Swiss Union 
Catalogue we have abandoned the idea of one 
huge general catalogue, The mass of entries 
is divided into two main series: author 
catalogue and anonyma catalogue which divide 
at the ratio of about 3 to 14. By doing this we 
accomplish two things. First the ever zrowing 
mass of entries which constitutes a terrible 
problem for every union catalogue has been 
broken down into somewhat smaller masses.. 
Second, for different titles different appropriate 
solutions can be adopted. As an added advan- 
tage personnel with different training experience 
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can be assigned to the different catalogues: as 
is well known the handling of anonyma titles e, f 
or titles with corporate authorship requires a 
more rigorous library training. In this way 
some kind of specialists for the different sectio 
of the union catalogue evolve. In my opinion as 
much might be said against the "dogma of the 
union catalogue" as against the "dogma of 
shelving by subjects" attacked by the German 
librarian, Leyh, in a famous article in the Zen: 
tralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen (29, 1912, p. 241 
59; 30, 19.43, p. 97-136). Significantly several 
authors (Fick, Zentralblatt ...,30, p. 529-30, 
Berghoeffer, ibidem, 42, 1925, p. 452) have 
tried to supplement the so-called "Prussian 
rules" by various devices designed to facilitate 
the searching of anonymous titles, Bauhuis e.g 
(Zeitschrift fiir Bibliothekswesen und Bibliogra: 
phie, 4, 1954, p. 496) describes what he calls 
the "subject isles" within the author catalogue 
at Jena (Biblia, laws etc.). Then why not go 
one step further and establish seperate catalo- 
gues when the one general catalogue has to be 
supplemented by indexes etc. anyway? 


It should be added that the anonyma catalo- 
gue is further subdivided into several catalogue: 
periodicals catalogue, geographical catalogue, 
Bible catalogue, congresses catalogue etc, in 
addition to the anonyma catalogue proper, Agai 
practical considerations, not theory, have led 
to these subdivisions, | 


5 PERIODICALS CATALOGUE 


The Periodicals catalogue has been turned 


over to. the editor of the "Répertoire-des 
périodiques étrangers reçus par les bibliothe- 
ques suisses" (4955), whose specialized know- 
ledge of the problems of library control of 
periodicals material could thus be put to work. 
The arrangement of this catalogue is, with 
minor variations, identical with the system 
adopted by the well known "World list of scienti- 
fic periodicals" (3rd ed., London 1950) with 
additional geographical and corporate author 
indexes. The periodicais catalogue amounts 
to roughly 1/4 of the anonyma catalogue. 


6 BIBLE, CONGRESS, EXPOSITION 


The Biblia, Congresses and Expositions 
again are provided catalogues of thier own, 
Thus the different catalogues can be compiled 

è 
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-by various persons with various degrees of 
experience. In view of the ever increasing 
importance of the proceedings of Congresses, 
Symposia etc. it is planned to publish this 
series in the near future as a supplement to the 
"Swiss union catalogue of periodicals". The 
filing in this catalogue is by subjects. The 
Congress-Expositions -Symposia series amounts 
to roughly 1/42 of the anonyma catalogue. 


7 GEOGRAPHICAL CA®ALOGUE 


The Geographical catalogue. The idea behind 


this is to break up part of the anonyma series 
into a great number of small groups of titles 
which can be easily looked through. As the 
exact title of an anonymon is rarely known this 
amounts to an attempt to put titles in groups, 
the headings of which are the elements best 
remembered in anonyma, Geographica are 
said to be anonymous publications which include 
in their main title a geographical term, In 
addition, all the government publications, laws, 
statutes, atlases etc. are filed inthe geogra- ~- 
phical catalogue. In a way this is an application 
of the coroporate-author-principle combined 
with an arrangement by subjects, Within the 
geographical group some titles are filed under 
sub-headings like "laws", the names of govern- 
ment agencies and institutions; and the rest 
according to the rules applied in the anonyma 
catalogue proper, The geographical catalogue 
amounts to about 1/3 of the whole anonyma 
series. . 


8 ANONYMA CATALOGUE 


The anonyma catalogue proper contains all 
the publications not included in the catalogues 
mentioned above. The filing in this catalogue 
represents a compromise between the gramma~ 
tical and the mechanical (that is, all-through 
alphabetical) filing principles, The titles in the 
Swiss national languages (German, French, 
Italian) are filed according to the first principle, 
while the titles in the other languages are filed 
according to the second principle, both within 
the same catalogue. It would have been possible 
and more logical to compile two different cata~ 
logues and to adopt the grammatical principle 
for publications issued before 1900 and the 
mechanical principle for those after 1900. 
Swiss union catalogue before and after 1900 
shows two rather different features, All the 
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titles published before 1900, notwithstanding the 
origin, including the so-called Helvetica, figure 
in the Swiss union catalogue, These are mostly 
German and French titles, many of them odd 
and complicated, typical for the Baroque era. 
For these titles, the first word seemed too 
insignificant to be taken as filing word, After 
1900 and especially for the later years, the 
titles in English and in the other foreign lan- 
guages begin to dominate, The application of 
two different principles in the same catalogue 
reflects this division in the contents of the 
catalogue, 


However, the grammatical and the mechani- 
cal principle have not been rigidly applied, 
Within the first principle the plurals of headings 
like Brief(e), Cahier(s) are very often dis- 
regarded. And again for practical reasons we 
adopted the mechanical filing by words and not, 
like Berghoeffer, by letters. Similar to the 
filing of the peroidicals in the "World list", 
plurals, prepositions, definite and indefinite 
articles are disregarded, So we are not bound 
to know the exact title as it is the case with the 
"Union list of serials", The anonyma series 


proper amounts to about 1/3 of the whole anonyma 


series, 


9 ADVANTAGES & DISADVANTAGES 
OF THE SWISS SYSTEM 


Admittedly this system has its drawbacks, 


Because of its many filing systems such a 
union catalogue is not suited to be published, 


Or again it would be impossible to make a 
list of all the works of a specific author (e.g. 
Meier) because these titles are interspersed 
all through the thousands of entries filed under 
Meier, Mayer etc, 


“a 


These drawbacks however are more than 
compensated for by the many advantages, For 
many reasons we have never contemplated our 
union catalouge to be published, Furthermore 
the main reason for the existence of union cata- 
logues is to locate specific works and not to 
satisfy bibliographical researches, 


We realize of course that every union cata- 
logue has its own problems and difficulties, 
Nevertheless in presenting this picture of the 
Swiss Union Catalouge, we hope to offer a few 
helpful suggestions to those in charge of other 
union catalogues. 


w 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


OF LIBRARY SCIENCE © 


Gives a programme for accelerated training of teachers of 
library science to meet the immediate needs of library pro- 
jects provided in the Second Five Year Plan. 


A 1 ASSUMPTIONS 


- The following assumptions are made: 


44 The objective of the provision of 
Rs 10, 00, 000 for the training of librarians in the 
Second Five Year Plan is to produce an adequate 
number of librarians for employment in the 
library-scheme of the Second Five Year Plan, 
providing a sum of 170, 00,000 rupees for the 
establishment of library service in the districts 
of the country. 


12 The courses to be given to prospective _ 
librarians in this scheme will be ad hoc and will 
be quite independent of and without prejucice to 
the normal Diploma Courses in Library Science 
as post graduate one-year courses in about ten 
universities, 


~~ 


13 The proposed courses will be accelerated 
ones to meet an emergency. 


44 The proposed courses will be conducted 
by full-timed teachers, 


15 The full-timed teachers should knew both 
the contents of library science and the principles 
of teaching the subject, 
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46 At present, the country has few persons 
with this double qualification. 


47 The first step in implementing the project 
for training librarians should be to produce the 
necessary number of teachers, 


48 This can be done either (i) by giving an 
accelerated course in library science and 
practice to trained teachers with teaching 
experience, or (ii) by giving an accelerated 
course in applied teaching to librarians with 


-diploma in library science, 


2 FACTUAL DATA 


21 To man the library service to be provided 
with as much money as Rs 170,00, 000, at least 
90 librarians should be trained for each of the 
constituent states during each of the years of the 
Planning Period still unexpired. 


22 This will require at least 30 trained 
librarian-teachers, to,man the library schools, 
which will have to be distributed among the 
constituent states, 


23 The number of librarians in the country 
to-day with Diploma in Library Science is too 
small even to man the existing libraries. ee 


24 The number of Departmental, and 
Business Libraries is increasing every year 
calling for fresh diplama-holders, over and 
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above the normal annual requirments for filling 
up vacancies due to efflux of time in the long- 
Standing university and other libraries. 


25 To addtothis, a scheme is being 
brought into force to‘have full-timed teachers 
of library science for the normal diploma 
courses in some of the universities. 


26 There is thus much of unplanned, and 
perhaps too ambitious, drift in this matter, 
Such a drift is bound to lead to enormous wastage. 
As the saying goes, one should not choke oneself 
with what is far more than what one can chew. 


27 In these circumstances, the preliminary 
preparation of teachers of library science can 
hardly be thought of in terms of an accelerated 
course in teaching methods to librarians with 
diploma in library science, 


28 Perhaps, a more practicable course is 
to give an accelerated course in library science 
to persons who are already practising as trained 
teachers in schools, 


3 COURSE IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
FOR TRAINED TEACHERS 


31 A few years ago, a State Government 
deputed a few teachers to take the Diploma 
Course in Library Science in'the University 
of Delhi, It so turned out that some of the 
teachers so deputed were too old to take the 
contents of a new discipline like library science 
with comfort or profit, 


32 This experience gives the warning that _ 
the teachers selected for the accelerated course 
in library science to be fitted as teachers of 
library science, should normally be in the age- 
group 25 to 35 - preferably nearer 25, 


33 Being in early adulthood, if they are 
selected properly, it should be possible to 
complete an intensive course in library science 
for them in about six months, I have had 
previous experience to assert that this should be 
possible, 


34 Moreover, even as the contents of library 
science are being put across to them, the method 
of teaching the subject to others can be demons - 
trated both by precept and example, 


35 While 20 will be a comfortable strength to 
a class of this kind, we may attempt to take 30 


in view of the emergency being faced. 
s 


o + 
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36 In this rapid course to train teachers, 
who are to train the librarians needed in the 
Second Five Year Plan, certain items in the 
syllabus for the normal university diploma 
course in library science, may be altogether 
omitted and certain other items may be done 
briefly. ` 


37 The scope and the content of the course is 
indicated by the following bookés:- (i) Library 
manual, (4951) in English or its Hindi version 
Granthalaya-prakriya (1951); (ii) Library 
organisation in India (1956, ed 2) - Oxford 
University Press; and (iii) Five Laws of 
library science (1957, ed 2), 


38 The third of the above books is for a 
general over-all orientation for the teachers! 
course as well as for the later course for the 
librarians, Similarly with the other two books, 
the first having a slant over public library 
service and the second adapted to the needs of 
librarians in school and college libraries, The 
details for library extension work are all taken 
care of by the third book, 


4 COURSE IN TEACHING TECHNIQUE 
TO LIBRARIANS WITH DIPLOMA 


414 The alternative is to. give an accelerated 
course in the teaching of library science to 
selected librarians with a diploma in library 
science. 


» 42 It will be possible to conduct this course 
intensively and complete it in about three months. 


43 Of course, the success of such an intensive 
short course will depend on the careful selection 
of proper candidates. 


44 But, as already shown in section 2, it 
will not be possible or even wise to divert any 
of the all-too-small number of trained librarians 
for full-timed work as teachers of library science. 
During the last ten years, I have had the sad 
experience of the thwarting of work in library 
after library, by the few trained librarians moving 
from library to library, lured by advertisements 
for the different government departments, in an 
unco-ordinated manner, quite oblivious of the 
fact that the ritual of an advertisement would not 
create trained men, It is unwise to intensify 
such a thwarting of work in existing libraries by 
drawing away its librarians to the work of full- 
timed teaching. 
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5 SELF- DELUSION: ‘TO BE AVOIDED’ 


51 Driventoa corner and pasted to do 
something splashy without devoting thought to 
what alone can be of lasting good to the countrys: 
and in the anxiety to, ,absorb the money already 
voted, one will be driven ‘back to a perpetuation 
of the faulty and make-believe method of employ- 
ing practising librarians as part-timed, out-of- 
office-hours, teachers of library science. 
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52 The continuance of this unfortunate 
practice in the university diploma courses is 
proving to be ruinous to the very purpose, 


53 History must be read with care in this 
matter. The pioneering years of three decades 
ago met With a scepticism and coldness in regard 
to the library, the library profession, and still 
more to training for librarians, In those difficult 
days, our society did throw forth, as any other 
society in a phase of awakening would have done, 
a few pioneering librarians with exceptional. 
missionary zeal, who did both the running of 
libraries and the teaching of library students 
with some success, ea, 


54 But without heed to the psychology of 
pioneer ship, which € can only last for a short 
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' little by little. 


an 
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duration and perhaps prompted by a sense of 


prestige to some extent, university after uni- 
versity began to establish diploma courses in 
library science with part-timed, out-of-office- 
hours teachers of library science, This began 
in the forties, This corrupted the standard 

As visiting lecturer and exami- 
ner in these universities, I had been sadly 
watching the progressive degeneracy. 


55 We now seemto be heading towards a 
crisis, Already, complaints are coming from , 
employers about the ineffectiveness of the 
products of such courses. Contempt is being 
brought to the library schools and even to the 
library profession in general. 


56 I should therefore like that the vast sum of 


Rs 10, 00, 000 provided for the training of librarians 
As the result of the ae 


should not be frittered away. 
work can only be of a deferred nature, great 
care should be exercised to take a penetrating 
forward view in the matter. Statesmanship ~ 
should keep clear of the self-delusion involved 

in the perpetuation of the faulty method of över- . 
worked part-timed teachers or in the hasty setting 
up of some organisation or other in order to 
appropriate the money, without going into all the 
factors involved, with due circumspection. 
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La 


Suggests an organisational set-up for the Indian National 
Bibliography., Recommends that each instalment of the Bib- 
liography should consist of independent, but co-ordinated 
volumes of fascicules for each ofthe languages in which books 
and periodicals are published in the country. The concerned 
language fascicules tobe produced bythe appropriate States 
and tobeco-ordinated bythe National Central Library. Exa- 
mines the impracticability of multi-lingual bibliography in a 
single sequence in relation to marketing, classification and 
cataloguing, time factor, etc. Stresses the need for follow- 


ing an appropriate catalogue code to suit our needs and a,! ‘ 


versatile analytico-synthetic scheme for classification. Sug- 
gests the bringing out of another experimental fascicule of the 
Bibliography arranging the entries by CC numbers to make 
_an objective comparative study of the helpfulness of the ar- 
rangement of the entries. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


It is a matter for pratification that the Gov- 
ernment of India has arranged for the-produc- 
tion of a National Bibliography of the current 
publications of India, on a periodical basis. 
Hewever, the way in which the work is planned 
and organised does not appear to be happy. An 
alternative scheme, likely to be more economi- 
cal, efficient, “and prompt is suggested in sec- 
tion 2 of this paper and its subdivisions. The 
reasons for the alternative scheme are set 
forth in section 3 and its subdivisions. Some 
technical items, which need attention immedi- 
ately or eventually,. are also touched upon in 
the later sections, ° 
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2- ORGANISATIONAL SET-UP 
` SUGGESTED 


The considerations set forth in section 3 
and its subdivisions indicate an organisational 
set-up along the following lines. The set-up 
is made elastic enough to meet the changes in 
historical geography likely to occur in India, 
and the new responsibilities which the bibliog- 
raphical organisation of the country will have 
to discharge, if India is to-fall in line with the 
world-trend in the matter. It may ‘be stated 
here that this trend has been prompted and in- 


- fluenced not a little by Indian research in this 


subject during the last two decades, The es- 
sential feature of the proposed organisational 
set-up is the making of each instalment of the 
Indian National Bibliography consist of independ- 
ent, but co-ordinated, volumes or fascicules 
for each of the languages in which books and pe- 
riodicals are published in the country. The a- 
gency proposed makes full use of the resources 
and facilities obtaining in each of the constitu- 
ent states and avoids all avoidable duplication 
of work as between the Centre and the States, 


P 
aii 


mee Ore Language, One State 


" Each’ of the seven languages - Tamil, Mala- 


yalam, Kannada, -Telugu, Oriya, Bengali, and 
Assamese `- is the only state language in its 
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state; and it is also confined more or less to 
one state. The linguistic fascicules or volumes 
‘of the Indian National Bibliography for these 
seven languages are best left to the care of the 
respective State Central Libraries, Madras 
and Andhra Pradesh bave already State Central 
Libraries maintained in accordance with the 
Public Library Act (see Sections 4 and 19 of 
the Madras Pub-Library Act of 1948). Rules 
7id) and 7(e)i under the Madras Act provide for 
the State Central Libraries taking responsibil- 
ity for the respective Copyright Lists and State 
Bibliographies, A similar arrangement will 
come into force in the other states, as and 
when they have Library Acts. Till this hap- 
pens, the Registrar of Books or any other cor- 
responding officer of each of the states may be 
temporarily entrusted with the task of producing 
the linguistic volume or fascicule for the state. 
How far Punjab will admit of a similar set-up 
needs examination. The publication of a few 
books in a language outside its own linguistic 
state can be taken care of quite easily. 


22 Two Languages, One State 


Bombay is the one state which comprehends 
two different linguistic areas - Marathi and 
Gujarathi., But the Government of Bombay has 
already established different Regional Libra- 
ries for these two languages at Poona and 
Ahmedabad respectively. These libraries have 
copyright privileges; and they already prepare 
their respective catalogues for their copyright 
collections. The concerned language fascicules 
can be easily produced by them, 


23 One Language, Many States 


Hindi is the one language which spreads 
over several constituent states, .It is a moot 
point whether each of these states shoud pro- 
duce its own Hindi fascicule, or whether all 
these states should agree to maintain a single 
Hindi Regional Centre for producing a single 
common Hindi fascicule. Economy will indi- 
cate the latter alternative, convenience of 
users - readers as well as booksellers - will 
also support a single common Hindi fascicule, 
The geographical contiguity of the Hindi States 
will minimise the consequences of the large- 
ness of the area of the region. 
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24 Languages Scattered All 
Through India 


Books and periodicals in English and Sans- 
krit are being produced in equal measure in 
several of the constituent states. It would help 
economy in production and convenience in use 
if the English and Sanskrit fascicules of the 
Indian National Bibliography are produced in 
one All-India Centre. The location of this 
centre should, ultimately, be at the National 
Central Library to be established, The ar- 
rangement for the Urdu fascicule should per- 
haps be made along similar lines, unless it 
happens that most of the Urdu publications are 
produced in one or two states only. 


25 Co-ordinating Function 


The elements of heterogeneity incidental to 
decentralisation of the production of the differ - 
ent linguistic volume and fascicules can and 
should be eliminated by proper co-ordination, 
The appropriate agency for this essential cor- 
rective by co-ordination is the National Central 
Library. <A directive about this work of co- 
ordination is given in sections 381 and 3911 of 
the draft Union Library Act, occurring in pages 
191 and 192 of Ranganathan's Library develop- 
ment plan: Thirty-year programme for India, 
with draft library bills for the Union and the 
constituent states, 1950(Deihi University pub- 
lications, library science series, 2}. These 
sections read as follows:- 


"381 The National Bibliographical Bureau 
may admit into its work other agencies in the 
country like the Department of the Government, 
the State Bibliographical Bureaus of the con~ 
stituent states, and the learned bodies in the 
country, on such conditions as may be mutu- 
ally agreed upon", 


"3914 The National Bureau of Technical 
Service may collaborate with similar bureaus 
in the State Central Libraries of the constituent 
states, and co-ordinate the technical treatment 
of books in the entire library system of the 
country". 


There is also a similar directive in sections 
552 and 562 of the draft State Library Act, oc- 
curring in pages 394 and 395 of the same book. 
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These sections read as follows:- 


"The State Bibliographical Bureau may col- 
laborate with similar bureaus and agencies of 
the other states and the Union Government, and 
undertake such bibliographical work as may fall 
to its share by mutual agreement among the 
participating bureaus and agencies". 


"The Bureau of Technical Service may col- 
laborate with similar bureaus of the other 
states and of the Union Government, and under- 
take such technical work as may fall to its 
shafe by mutual agreement with the participat - 
ing bureaus", : 


26 Man-Power and Finance 


A preliminary piece of work on the man- 
power and financial resources needed for the 
several state fascicules was done in 1951 by 
Shri K.D. Puranik and S, P., Phadnis. The 
idea of the economic co-ordination of the re- 
sources of all the states and of the Union had 
not taken shape in that year. Subject to this 
remark, the figures arrived at by the authors 
may prove to be of value. This paper occurs 
in pages 151 to 157 of the Public provision and 
documentation problems: Papers for discus- 
sion at the Ninth All-India Library Conference 
(1954) led by S.R. Ranganathan. These figures 
will need correction in the light of the advance 
in the ideas about the subject and of the change 
in the value of money and its purchasing power. 


3 PROS AND CONS 
31 : Wrong Analogy 


The organisation for the Indian Bibliography 
set up about a year ago appeared to have been 
influenced by the experience of nations having 
only one language as the main medium for 
books, Nor has the vastness of the area of 
India, as compared to the area of such coun- 
tries, been apparently given due weight. The 
prevalence of ten different scripts and evena 
larger number of languages of literary status 
should obviously make the organisation fer the 
production of National Bibliography in India dif- 
fer from the one for a smaller country with a 
single language and a single script. We must - 
beware of wrong analogy.» 
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-in an alien script. 


32 Right Analogy 


The right analogy is to be looked for ina 
quasi International Bibliography, say of a con- 
tinent. From the point of view of National Bib- 
liography, the polyglot nature of India makes it 
a continent. A considerable professional 
thought has been turned, during the last three 
centuries, on the preparation of an exhaustive 
bibliography of books in several languages. A 


‘multilingual national or regional bibliography is 


not best built on a monolithic basis or in a sin- 
gle sequence ~- whether alphabetical or classi- 
fied. When the script of all the languages is 
one and the same, a monolithic bibliography 
may be possible; but it will not be practicable 
at a reasonable cost, Nor will it be helpful 
from the angle of the common user. It is now 
practically accepted that the cheapest, the most 
serviceable, and the most practicable form of 
multi-lingual bibliography is one in several vol- 
umes or fascicules, each of which is devoted 

to one and only one language. It is not neces- 
sary for India to fritter away its all-too-small 
library finance and man -power in starting the 
experiment over again contrary to the above- 
mentioned finding. arrived at after years of 
thought and practice. 


— 


"33 Impracticability of Multi-Script 
es Bibliography 


With the methods of printing now in vogue, 
it is physically. impossible to print in one se- 
quence, Or even in one volume,. the entries in 
ten different scripts. Any attempt to force a 
Single script on the Indian National Bibliogra- 


phy will be wasteful and rouse undesirakle con- 


troversies. Recourse to transliteration into a 
single script is also beset with many technical 
difficulties, which have not yet been solved sat- 
isfactorily. The resistance fo a singie script 
will be even more formidable if the alien 
Roman script is adopted. Surely it will be aa 
affront to cherished national sentiments. The 
small percentage of us who have been brought 
up on the Roman script Should not overlook the 
forinidable difficulties which will be put in the 
way of the masses by its adoptior. We should 
not close our eyes to the difficulties of the 
masses of our country in acquiring the reflex 
action necessary to read through the entrics 
Tnus a single bibliography 
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in a single sequence for all the books in all the 
scripts in India is impracticable. 


34 Unserviceability of Multi-Lingual 
Bibliography 
Even if all the languages have the same 

script, a single bibliography for the current 
books in all the languages will serve little use- 
ful purpose. Sucha bibliography has not been 
seriously attempted anywhere. However, it 
has been subjected to some intellectual experi- 
ment and theoretical investigation. The find- 
ing has been against it. An exhaustive current 
national bibliography has to serve three main 


purposes. It has: 


4 to serve the cultural purpose of being a 
record of all the literary output of the 
country; 


2 to serve the economic purpose of being 
a location register of publishers in the 
hands of book-sellers; and 


3 to serve the social education purpose of 
being the source for book-selection for 
libraries as well as for individual read- 
ers. 


It is the last of these uses that is the widest, 
the most immediate, and the most porent for 
the betterment of society. Hardly any reader 
could read all the thirteen literary languages 
of India. It would be irritating, if not scaring, 
to a reader to find the entries of the books in 
his own language scattered, and perhaps even 
smothered, by a plethora of books in the other 
languages. A measure of this irritation and 
unserviceableness can be got if we remember 
that a monthly instalment of the Indian National 
Bibliography will have to cover about 5, 000 
books, that the publication in any one language 
will be only about 400, and that their entries 
will be diluted among 13 times as many entries 
in unwanted languages, 


Perhaps even booksellers would prefer to 
have separate fascicules for the different lan- 
. guages. The cultural purpose of listing all the 
publications in the country will not be thwarted 
in any way by making the national bibliography 
consist of separate volumes of fascicules for 
each of the languages. 
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35 Marketing the Bibliography 


To serve the last two of the purposes to be 
served by the National Bibliography, its current 
issues and cumulative volumes should admit of 
wide marketing. As a matter of fact, the publi- 
cation of the National Bibliography is nearly 
self-supporting in most countries. India should 
not make its national bibliography a permanent 
liability. Nor is it sound marketing principle 
to expect any person to pay forcedly for mate- 
rials in which he has no interest. Few will be 
the readers, book-sellers, publishers, or éven 
libraries who will be interested in buying the 
bibliography covering the books in all the thir- 
teen languages of the country. Moreover, the 
cost of an omnibus national bibliography - even 
the monthly subscription for it ~ will be too 
high for many of the probable buyers. On the 
other hand, the cost of each of the linguistic 
volumes or fascicules, making up the national 
bibliography, will be well within the means of 
most of the buyers. Thus the problem of find- 
ing a market also indicates the organisational 
set-up for the Indian National Bibliography to 
be based on the concept of independent but co- 
ordinated linguistic volumes and fascicules, 


36 Facility for Classification 
and Cataloguing 


Assuming that the National Bibliography is 
produced in the form of separate volumes or 
fascicules for each language, let us examine 
the agency for their production, which can 
command the greatest possible facilities in the 
technical work of classification and cataloguing. 
This technical work will now and then require 
consultation with scholars in the language con- 
cerned, Facilities for this will be available in 
a centre within the linguistic region more read- 
ily and fully then in a distant All-India centre. 
This is an important detail in organisation, 
which should not be lost sight of. 


37 Facility for Physical Production 
and Distribution 


The facility for the printing of a linguistic 
volume or fascicule will be greatest in the lin- 
guistic state or region concerned. It is organ- 


isationally unsound td have the printing press 
e l 
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for all the thirteen languages of the country in 
one and the same place. It is desirable to have 
the printing press for each of the languages to 
be had in the linguistic centre concerned. 


Again the largest number of copies of a lin- 
guistic volume or fascicule of the National Bib- 
liography will have to be distributed only within 
the linguistic region concerned. Therefore, 
the cost of physical distribution and the pres- 
sure oa the postal and the transport system of 
the country will be the least, only if the centre 
for its production is within the linguistic re- 
gion.. 


38 Time Factor 


Section 4 describes the scheme for supply 
of printed catalogue cards to all libraries for 
the books of Indian origin, acquisitioned by 
them. The time-lag in the supply of catalogue 
cards to libraries has been reduced to 24 hours 
by the British National Bibliography. Apart 
from the careful organisation and inechanisa- 
tion of the work of making copies of the cata- 
logue cards on demand, the centre for biblio- 
graphy being within a night's rail journey from 
the various libraries is decisive in makiny the 
supply of the cards so prompt. India is a vast 
country of great distances. ‘The distance of 
many of the libraries from an All-India centre 
will be such as require a rail journey of 48 
hours, even by the fastest trains. On the other 
hand, the distance within most of the linguistic 
regions can be covered more or less within one 
night. Thus, except for the cards for books in 
Sanskrit and English, which will be best pro- 
duced in an All-India centre, the cards for the 
books in the current languages of India can be 
supplied without time-lag from a centre within 
the linguistic region concerned. And, in due 
course, it is books in these languages that will 
be in greatest demand in the majority of the 
libraries, 


Again the books published within a constit- 
uent state will reach its State Central Library 
more quickly and unerringly than the distant 
National Central Library. The enforcement 
measures for the delivery of books will also be 
more expediticus on a state-basis than on All- 
India basis, Therefore the time ~lag in the 
preparation of the linguistic volume or fasci- 
cule will be less if it is done by the State 
Central Library. ° 
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4 SUPPLY OF PRINTED 
CATALOGUE CARDS 

Our organisation for the National Bibliogra- 
phy should be sufficiently far-sighted and broad- 
based to allow of the supply of printed catalogue 
cards to the various libraries. This will result 
in considerable economy in the professional lib- 
rary-man-power of the nation. Indeed, this 
will lead to the saving of 197 of the classifying 
and cataloguing maħ-power of the nation, This 
has been proved in section 93 of the Headings 
and canons (1955) of Ranganathan. 


44 Achievement in 
Great Britain 


Within six years of its establishment in 
1950, the British National Bibliography has 
implemented this measure of national economy. 
Since 1956, it is printing off to order whatever 
catalogue cards are requisitioned by the libra- 
ries in the country. There is no need to hold 
space-consuming stock of printed cards, |It is 
only the master stencils that are stored, This 
is an improvement of what the Danish Bibliog- 
raphical Centre was doing about a decade ago; 
they used to print the cards in advance and 
keep a large stock, involving all the risk of 
error in the anticipation of the sale of particular 
cards. 


42 Pre-Natal Printing of 
Catalogue Cards 


There is a still more ambitious programme 
to be realised. It is denoted by the term "Pre- 
Natal Preparation of Cards", This programme 
was first conceived and named in this way on 
12 August 1948 in my address to the cataloguers 
and classifiers of the Library of Congress in its 
Whittall Pavilion. In this programrne, the a- 
gency for national bibliography will get proof 
copies of the books about to be published and re- 
lease the catalogue cards in printed form sim- 
ultaneously with the release of the book, In my 
meeting with the Editor and the staff of the 
British National Bibliography in December 1950, 
an assurance was given that even this ambitious 
programme would be put into effect in about two 
or three years. I wish that this wish of mine is 
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realised in our own country too in due cours®. 
It is only the Srate Central Library that can 
command the convenience to do this work in 

espect of the books in the state language con- — 
cerned; and moreover, we should reasonably 
expect the books in the state languagés to be far 
greater in number than the books in English or 
Sanskrit. Thus the eventual assumption of cen- 
tralised and even pre-natal centralised release 
of the different linguistic volumes and fasci- 
cules of the national bibliography and of the sup- 
ply of catalogue cards demands decentralisation 
of the work of national bibliegraphy on a lin- 
guistic basis. 


5 UNIF VENT? IN PATS AGUN 

One of the acts ot TO- <endination by the 
National Central Library should be to persuade 
the State Central’ Libraries to adopt cata- 


loguing codes, which cohere with one another. ° 


Coherence, and not sameness, is suggested be- 
cause sameness in every detail in the render- 
ing of headings and bodies of entries is not pos- 
sible in all the languages. The codes of cata- 
loguing for the different languages can be alike 
only in respect of the choice of the headings and 
bodies for the entries. In respect of rendering 
and style of writing, the most that can be at- 
tempted is to make them all conform to c2rtain 
norms of a broad nature, The methodology for 
securing coherence in the catalogue codes for _ 
the different languages and cultural groups has 
been described in chapter 8 of the Headings and 
canons.. The methodology has also been de- 
monstrated to some extent in the Classified 
catalogue code for the English language and the 
‘Anuvarga-suchi-kalpa for the Hindi language. 


d 


54 A False Step 


‘It has been stated that the Indian National 
Bibliography is being based on the ALA cata- 
loguing rules for author and title entries. If it 
be so, it is unfortunate, In the first place, it 
has hardly sufficient rules to deal with Indian 
personal names, As a matter of fact, the latest 
edition of this code takes its rules for Incian 
names, partially though, from the Classified 
catalogue code. Secondly, the ALA ALA cataloguing 
rules has many faults and redundancies. In 
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fact 18 rules have been shown tc be faulty;. and 
52 rules have been shown to ve redundant, This 
was realised in the meeting of the International 
Comumittee-on Cataloguing held at Brussels in 
1955. It is a matter for regret that there should 
be a persistence, even after 1955, of tne pre- 
Gandhian mood of accepting without question 
any practice coming from abroad, without any 
critical thought. Apart from sentiments of self- 
respect ard patriotism, the Indian National Bib- 
liography should base itself on the Classified 
catalogue code on the purely non-sentimental 
grounds that (i) it is the only complete code” 
known for a classified catalogue, (ii) it is far 
more freeof faults than the ALA.cataloguing 
rules, and (iii) that it is already exercising 
appreciable influence on other codes, in spite 
of the sentimental resistance of other nations 


_ to accept the influence of a foreign country and 
particularly a country like India which is just 


emerging from its long centuries of sleep and 


‘political subordination. 


It is well-known that the ALA cataloging 

` To overlook 
this fact and commit the Indian National Bib- 
liography, which is just being started, to that 
out-moded code is regrettable, to say the least, 
Any Indian who wishes well of his country will 
grant that it is early enough to give up this 
trend, i 


„a 


52 Subject Entries 

It is well-known that there is no current 
code for subject headings except the Classified 
catalogue code of India. In fact, this code has 
mechanised the procedure to choose subject 
headings, This mechanisation has been called 
Chain Procedure, This procedure has been 
adopted by the British National. Bibliography. It 
was adopted at the very commencement in 1950, 
after a careful comparison of all the alter- 
natives possible. Here aré the words on this 
topic of the Editor of the British National Bib- 
liography; those are taker from his paper on 
Our debt to India in the Commemoration volume 
Library Science in India (4955), 





"In 1949, I had the honour to be entrusted | 
with the editorship of our new British national 
The four years spent in studying 
the works for Ranganathan, the extraordinary 


sense of power induced by discussions with him 
+ 
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on his visits to England, and the discipline of 
writing - in collaboration with Palmer -the ex- 
position of his system of classification proved 
a wonderful apprenticeship for the task. 


"Britain has favoured the classified cata- 
logue for many years and some examples al- 
ready existed on which the British national bib- 
liography might have been modelled. I had de- 
cided, however, to introduce three techniques 
into the new National Bibliography which I had 
learnt from Ranganathan and which, so far as I 
know, had not been systematically used in Bri- 
tain before. These were: detailed featuring, 
chain indexing, and the imposition of the facet 
formula on the DC Schedules. 


"All three of these techniques had been fully 
discussed by Ranganathan by 1949 in his sever- 
al text books, The alphabetical part of the Bri- 
tish national bibliography, like the systematic 
part, owes its success to the theories of Ranga- 
nathan upon which it is built-and without which 
even the variations that we have introduced 
could not have been consciously done, 


"An important and interesting by-product 
arose from the decision to use features in the 
British national bibliography... and the demand 
for subject headings of the conventional sort has 
diminished. 


"We of the British national bibliography are 
pleased to acknowledge our debt to India and in 
particular to Dr, Ranganathan by whose works 
and inspiring friendship we have progressed to 
anew conception of the classified catalogue, ™ 


Thus in the matter of subject headings in the 
Indian National Bibliography, the organisation 
will do well to give up all outmoded techniques 
given in the cataloguing books of the West and 
follow the Chain Procedure prescribed in India's 
Classified catalogue code, 


* 
* + 
r + 


6 CLASSIFICATION 


It is a matter for gratification that the 
indian National Bibliography will be published 
in a classified form. The All India Library 
Conference recommended that the entries 
should carry both the Decimal Classification 
Number and the Colon Classification Number. 
The experimental fascicule since published has 
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carried out the recommendation, The entries, 
however, are arranged by DC Numbers, Even 
as itis, it is clearly evident that arrangement 
by CC Numbers will be more helpful. Buta 
more satisfactory and scientific approach is to 
produce another experimental fascicule arrang- 
ing entries by CC Numbers. Then only we shal. 
have sufficient data to assess in a reliable way 
the relative helpfulness of the two methods of 
arrangement, * Till now a comparison of this 
kind has not béen made on a large scale, This 
preliminary experiment on the Indian National 
Bibliography provides an opportunity to do it, 
The authorities will do well to produce the par- 
allel fascicule and arrive at their final decision 
by an objective comparative study of the ar- 
rangements., 
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Enumerative vs Analytico- 
synthetic Scheme 


It was accepted in the World Congress of 
Libraries and Documentation Centres held in 
Brusselles in September 1955 that it was too 
late in the day to continue an enumerative 
scheme of classification and that all future 
work on classification would have to be analyt- 
ico-synthetic implementing facet-analysis, 
Decimal Classification, designed in America 
in the seventies of the last century is an enu- 
merative scheme, Colon Classification de- 
signed in India in the thirties of the present 
century, is the first and perhaps still the only 
one which is all-through analytico-synthetic. 
Perhaps it is wise to give the Decimal Number 
to show deference to the pioneer Decimal Clas- 
sification and give the Colon Number out of def- 
erence to the current trend in classification, 

In India, the Insdoc List, being published by the 
Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre 
had adopted both the Colon Classification and 
the improved version of the Decimal Classifi- 
cation called Universal Decimal Classification, 
In view of the sequence of subjects inherent in 
the Colon Classification being in better conso- 
nance with the sequence preferred in the schol- 
arly world than the sequence inherent in the 
Decimal Classification, the Insdoc has been ar- 
ranging the entries in its fortnightly List, in 
accordance with the Colon Numbers. It is 
hoped that a similar practice will be followed 
by the Indian National Bibliography also. 
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62 Informed Approach 


The capitulation to the pre-Gandhian prefer- 
ence to things foreign has to be consciously re- 
sisted, This resistance will be made easier in 
the matter of Classification Scheme, if an in- 
formed approach is made to it, One means of 
getting at an informed approach is to stucy the 
experience of the British national bibliogzaphy, 
which is the latest of National Bibliographies 
of considerable coverage, This experience is 
laid bare fully by its editor in his contribution 
Our Debt to India already referredto. Here 
are some extracts:- 


"The first problem was how to make DC 
Number co-extensive with the subject of a book, 
This problem arises frequently with the DC not 
only because of the lack of numbers for new 
subjects, but because of the structure of the 
classification which makes it impossible to con- 
struct numbers for multi-faceted subjects. 


*Even had the DC Board been agreeable to 
allowing the British national bibliography to add 
its own digits to basic DC Numbers, this would 
not have solved the problem because the DC no- 
tation in most cases makes expansion impossi- 
ble at the appropriate place. We solved the 
problem by adding (a special symboi). 


"Alphabetical arrangement of foci after (the 
special symbol) is negation of a systematic 
order. This, of course, is a grave difficulty. 
The (special) symbol is nothing more than a 
makeshift, It has brought a temporary lease 
of a new life to DC and made it possible not . 
only to introduce new subjects, but, what is per- 
haps even more important, to superimpose on 
the enumerative structure of DC the pattern of 
the facet formula. Probably few of those who 
use the British national bibliography realise 
that its order is determined by Ranganathan's 


Facet Formula, but I am convinced that the suc~- 


cess that the Bibliography has enjoyed is due to 
the rhythm that this pattern imposes upon its 
arrangement and to which the enquirer's mind 
instinctively responds." 


The fact is that modern trend in literary 
warrant demands changing over from DC toa 
scheme like the Colon. But England is handi- 
capped and has to hug on to DC -and prop it up 
because of its having widely adopted DC during 
the last seventy years. Is there any such handi- 


~ 
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cap for the Indian National Bibliography? Ex- 
cept on grounds of uninformed approach to the 
problem, it is difficult to understand why India 
Should take on itself this vicarious suffering. 


63 Realistic Approach 


More than fifty percent of India's publica- 
tions today relate to the indological field - Indi- 
an literature, Indian linguistics, Indian reli- 
gion, Indian philosophy, Indian geography, 
Indian history, and Indian law. Decimal Ctas- 
‘sification makes no pretension whatever in pro- 
viding the necessary numbers for indological 
subjects. Being of American origin, it is nat- 
urally biassed towards America and deficient -~ 
unbelievably deficient - in Indian subjects, Our 
university, college and school libraries, which 
form the dominant section of the developed lib- 
raries in India today, are rich only in occiden- 
tal books. Therefore the mind of the library 
profession is prevented from realising the pe- 
culiar nature of the totality of India's own pub- 
lications, which bafile the capacity of the Deci- 
mal Classification. This factor is responsible 
for an unrealistic approach to the choice of 
classification scheme for the Indian national 
bibliography, which has to face the music of 
indology. The authorities concerned should be- 
ware of the dangers of this unrealistic approach, 
and avert the incidence of a fiasco or a crash, 


7 CONCLUSION 


Thus the authcrities must consider with 
care (i) the inappropriateness and unhelpful- 
ness to the public of using Roman script for the 
National Bibliography; (ii) the helpfulness of 
making the Indian national bibliography consist 
of separate linguistic volumes‘and fascicules; 
(iii) the desirability of entrusting State Central 
Libraries or their equivalents with the lingusitic 
volumes and fascicules, and the National Central 
Library with the fascicules in Sanskrit and 
English; (iv) organising the work in such a way 
that the project of National Bibliography can 
eventually be self supporting; (v) adopting 
India's Classified catalogue code instead of the 
Anglo-American code and (vi) arranging the 
entries in the classified part of the Bibliography 
according to Colon Numbers and giving also 


Decimal Numbers fot some years, 
e 
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Traces the developmentof the BNB from its planning stage, ` 
the modifications made from time to time, and the intro- - 


duction of new features, 


Describes the application of Indian techniques like Facet 
Analysis, Chain Procedure, etc. in the compilation of the 
BNB. Uses 'Verbal Extension' to DC marked by the symbol 
[lj to represent a subject co-extensively. Resolves some of 
the difficulties in applying Chain Procedure for deriving sub- 
ject headings from DC dueto structural defects of DC. Indi- 
cates use of non-heirarchical notation for the classification 
used in the British Cata‘ogue of Music, 


Describes the organisation, design of a suitable equipment 
for auick and cheap copying and the mechanization of sales 
of the Central Card Catalogue Service of the BNB. Indicates 
the possibility of-introducing Pre-natal Cataloguing. 


Gives strength of the staff, distribution of work and wonky 
time-table of the flow- of work for the BNB. 


wo 


- 


Contractions used s= 
BNB = British National Bibliography 


ae CCC = Classified Catalogue Code of 
i Ranganathan 
DC = Decimal Classification 
R = S.R. Ranganathan i ` 
W = A.J. Wells“ 


1 OBJECTIVES 


R:i- Of all the national bibliographies, I 
feel that the BNB has. achieved much more and 
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_,. by the names of the authors, 
“ever, was to bear a fairly co-extensive class 


A. J. WELLS 


Editor, British National Bibliography, London 


that too more quickly than any other. I have 
a feeling that it does many more things than 
those it was originally intended to do. Can 
you recall the objectives with which the BNB 
was started in 1950? 


41 Weekly List in Broad 
Subject Groups 


W:- The original objective cf 1950 was set 
up by a planning committee. It was intended 
that the weekly publication should be a list of 
current British publications in classified se- 
quence. The original conception of this classi- 
fied presentation was one of rather broad 
groups, in which the entries would be arranged 
Each entry, how- 


number, rather after the plan of the British 
Book News. 


42 Monthly Author Index : 
For this reason, it did not seem necessary 


to provide an Author Index in the Weekly List, 
But, for additional convenience it was decided 


to publish a Monthly Author Index, 
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43 No Class Index 


Because of the large groups in which the 
subject entries were to be arranged, it did not 
seem necessary to provide a Class Index. 


44 Detailed Class Number 


In spite of the fact that Bibliography was to 
be in broad subject-groups, a detailed class 
numbers were to be given to the items, as it 
was thought that the libraries would require 
them. 


45 Cumulation 
In addition the original plan was to cumu- 


late the Monthly Author Index and the broadly 
classified parts into an annual volume, 


2 ACTUALITY IN 1950 


Rs— Did you carry out this plan set by the 


Council or did you alter it to any extent in 
the very first year? ` 


W:- I felt that it was impossible to handle 
the subject approach to an estimated 15, 000 
items a year with such broad subject-groupings. 
We already had an example of this method in 
Whittaker's Cumulative Book List, and it was 
partly the librarians’ dissatisfaction with this 
list that evoked need for a new approach, in 
the BNB. We, therefore, modified the ovi- 
ginal plan in a number of ways. 


21 Strictly Classified Sequence 


In the Classified Part of the Weekly List, we 
arranged all the entries in a strictly classified 
Sequence, on the assumption that this would be 
the sequence required in the annual cumulated 
volume. 


22 Annual Class Index 


Although we were not able to provide a Class 
Index along with the Author Index each month, 
we prepared for the publication of a Class Index 
in the Annual Cumulated Volume. 
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These were the two changes we made be- 
fore the publication started. 


3 FROM 19514 ONWARDS 


Rs~ Can you review what changes were 
made since 1950? 


34 Weekly Author Index 


-W:- The Weekly Lists, providing, as thy 
did only a classified sequence, made it diffi- 
cult to find a specific publication. They were 
useful for systematic approach against subject 
background, but they presented too many diffi- 
culties for any other approach. When it was 
required to find details of a specific item of 
which author and title were known, it was ne- 
cessary to translate the name of its subject into 
its DC Number. This was often an impossible 
task, So to make the BNB a complete tool we 
had to provide an Author Index every week. 
Even in this, we only took one step towards the 
final goal, viz. we provided only one entry 
under the name of the author in the Alphabeti- 
cal Book Index of the Weekly List, reserving 
entries under collaborators and series for the 
Monthly Cumulated Index, This we did for fi- 
nancial reasons. But these additional added 
entries were really essential to make the Week- 
ly List a complete, self-sufficient bibliogra- 
phical tool. It was not until 1955 that we were 
able to make the Weekly Lists completely self- 
supporting in this way, 


~ 


32 Monthly. Class Index 


In 1951, we introduced Class Index Entries 
also in the Monthly Cumulated Index, They are 
still not given in the Weekly List, and the rea- 
son for not giving is three-fold: - 


i. Chain Index Entries for a small number 
of publications would hide the other al- 
`. phabetical entries, 


2. The expense is hardly justified since the 
Class Index Entries provided each month 
go a long way in being of help in using 
the later Weekly Lists. 

3. The thirdis a shadow reason, From the ' 
point of view of organisation, it would be 
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difficult to produce a Weekly Class Index 


without extending the administrative rou- 
tine and the staff needed for it. 


33 Quarterly Cumulations 


In 1954, we also started publishing quarterly 


cumulations. 


34 Change of Format 


Im 1951, we changed the format from demy 
octavo to demy quarto, at the same time re- 
ducing the size of the type from 10 point to 8 
point. This change was designed 


4 to decrease the cost of printing, 

2 to give a greater range for a single 
sweep of the eye; and 

3 to preserve One size of page both for the 
Weekly Lists and the Cumulative Vol- 
umes, 


35 Feature Headings 


R:~ Can you tell me when you introduced 
Feature Headings in the Classified. Part, 
what led you to introduce them, and what 
benefits they give? 


W:- Feature Headings were introduced in 
the Classified Part in the second year i.e. in 
1951. 


36 Featuring Technique 


It was clear that detailed classification was 
not by itself sufficient to express the subject 
structure and to guide the eye to the proper 
point in the classified part. Even librarians 
accustomed to DC found the unfeatured cata- 
logue difficult to use. We therefore adopted 
the featuring technique illustrated in your "Li- 


brary Catalogue: Fundamentals and Procedure" 


(1948) and your "Catalogue of the Library of 
the Ministry of Labour of the Government of 
India" (1949), oe 


37 Hidden Virtues of Featuring 


Your featuring technique opened up quite a 
number of developments. They brought to 


light two hidden virtues. ° 
a 


‘ Cd 
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i. By featuring each step in the classifica- 
tion, we not only help the searcher to 
find his way to the specific point which 
he wants but we also provide for the cat- 
aloguer a break-down in words of the 
subject-area so that he is provided 
with the raw verbal material for the con. 
struction of his own Subject Headings 
and the hierarchy of "See also Subject 
Entries" for a Dictionary Catalogue, and 
the raw material for all the Class Index 
Entries implied in the class number of 
books for a Classified Catalogue. 


2. We were able to supplement the DC num- 
ber by what has since been called "Ver- 
bal Extension", 


~ 


These were the two powerful benefits that 
came out of featuring. Prior to that we only 
sensed them vaguely. 


4 IN 1957 AND AFTER 


R:— What are the still further develop- 
ments in BNB introduced in 1957 or contem- 
plated to be introduced thereafter? 


41 Minor Changes 


W:- In the BNB itself, the developments 
have been rather in details: 


1. We have introduced in the Weekly List 
all kinds of Book Index Entries, 


2. We have also introduced the practice of 
including Title-Entries for all items, 
even though the title may be fully ex- 
pressive of the subject or tell-tale as 
you call it in your CCC, with the excep- 
tion that we do not do this in the case of 
research monographs. 


‘3. We have-also become more courageous 
in the liberties we take with title -pages - 
that is, in deviating from the Canon of 
Ascertainability Laid down in your "Head- 
ing and Canons" (1955) and your "Theo- 
ry of Library Catalogue" (1938). We 
are permuting the sequence in which in- 
formation is given on the title-page. We 
are not giving a literal transcription of 
the title page as for an incunabulum, be- 
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cause our aim is only to make the struc- 
ture of our entry such as to help one 
wishing to obtain the bock, In other 
words we follow a definite pattern for the 
title-portion of each entry, along the 
lines indicated in your CCC. This has 
resulted in economy in the entries of 
Multi-Volumed Books, "Instalment" 
Books, and Serials, using these terms 
as defined in your CCC, Library Ad- 


ministration, and Headings and Canons. 


42 Need for Title-Entries 


R:— Are not title-entries redundant in 
the case of Tell-Tale Titles? 


424 Book-Sellers' Demand 

W:- The book-trade depends on Title- 
Entries by habit. It was on their continued re- 
presentation that we finally decided in 1955 in 
favour of title entries for all books. 


422 Librarians! Support 


We have had favourable comments on this 
new feature of the BNB from librarians too, 


423 Economy for Users 


It is also helpful to users of every other 
kind. Let us take the title "Elements of Eco- 
nomics" as an example. In the alphabetical 
index cumulated monthly, the range to be scan- 
ned in searching for this: title will be only the 
entries beginning with "Elements". But in the 
classified part, one would have to scan the en- 
tire range of the Class Number for Economics 
in each of the Weekly Lists. 


43 User Not Remembering the 
First Word of Title 


Rs- All titles do not begin with signifi- 
cant words which remain in the memory. Then, 
the user may not bring up the First Word of 
the Title to the BNB. Are you able tc help 
them in any way? 
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W:- It is obvious that a person not remem- 
bering the first word of the title cannot get any 
help from our title-entry. He has to depend 
entirely on the Classified Part. Of course, he 
could be helped if a title-entry were made for 
each book, using each of the words in its title 
as the Entry Word. Economic consideration 
make this impracticable. 


An example arose sometime ago. The title 
was "Dear Mrs Boswell", The part remem- 
bered was "Mrs Boswell", It could not be 
traced through the alphabetical part. Howeyer 
the book was connected with James Boswell, 
Therefore, the Class Index Entry under "Bos - 
well" appearing in the Monthly Cumulative 
Index led to its location in one of the Weekly 
Lists. . 


On the other hand, if it were the title of a 
novel, it could not be traced at all with the in- 
formation supplied by the reader. 


Rs~ We had a similar case with the mis- 
leading title "Biogrephy of Johnson" which 
was the biography of a dog. 


44 Major Developments 


You have mentioned the developments in 
detail. Are there any major developments 
in policy, objectives, or coverage? 


„> 
, 


444 Quinquennial-.-Cumulation 


W:~ The first major-development was the 
decision to provide a quinquennial cumulation. 
It was first hoped to cumulate the whole of the 
catalogue - the classified part as well as ie 
alphabetical part. | 


442 Financial Handicap 


Unfortunately we had no money with which 
to finance such cumulations in advance, This 


_ would have meant paying for the cost of renting 


the standing type-material, as well as the cost 
of printing and paper. These we could not af- 
ford, 


443 Poor Response 


We therefore circularised our subscribers 
asking if they would support a complete cumu- 
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lation of the first five years and if they would 
be prepared to pay part of the cost in advance. 
The response was so small that the plan was 
abandoned and the type was broken up. 


444 Cumulation of the 
Alphabetical Part Only 


Instead, we financed from our own funds a 
five-year cumulation of the alphabetical part 
alone. This - the Five Year Index from 1950 
to 1954 ~ was published in 1956, To do this, 
the pioneering staff of the BNB did not mind 
working long hours for several months. It 
has turned out in the event that this Five Year 
Index has received much more support than 
could have been inferred from the replies. 


445 Stimulus for Cumulation 
of Classified Part 


What is more, the Cumulated Alphabetical 
Index has stimulated the desire for the cumula - 
tion of the Classified Part. It seems clear that 
if we had had the funds to arrange to produce 
this at the very beginning, it would have paid 
for itself, As the type~metal had been broken 
up, it seemed impossible to produce it. But as 
the demand has grown in the last few years, we 
have looked into ways of producing the cumula- 
tion without re-setting the type. 


446 Photo Off-Set Printing 


Our experience with the Card Catalogue Ser- 
vice, (described later in section 7) gave us a 
method for handling this problem. Tne indivi- 

- dual entries were cut out from the classified 
part of the individual annual volumes and mount- 
ed for photo-off-set printing. We are in the 
process of doing it for the four-year period 
4954 to 1954, 


447 Omission of 1950 


Rs=- Why are you. leaving out the entries 
of 19507 


W:- We have had to leave out 1950 because 
the volume for this gear - our first year - was 
set to a different measure and there was a 
change of format and type-size in 1951, as al- 
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ready mentioned (section 34). This shows how 
any fault or shortsightedness in the original 
planning of details will lead us in the long run 
into insuperable difficulties. This truncated 
cumulation of the Classified Part is scheduled 
for publication in 1958. The future quinquen- 
nial cumulations will come out more promptly 
we hope, as we have been able to eleminate the 
difficulties and errors which crept into the 
first one, 


448 British Catalogue of Music 


Rr~ What is the relation of the new 
British Catalogue of Music to the BNB? 


W:- The BNB does not include Music. The 
musical interests in this country - the United 
Kingdom Branch of the International Associa- 
tion of Music Libraries, the Music Publish- 
ers' Association, the Central Music Library, 
and the Library Association - have several 
times asked the Council of the BNB to undertake 
the publication of a Bibliography of Music. Un- 
til 1957, the financial position of the Council 
has been such that it was not possible to add 
substantially to its commitments. But in 
November 1956, the Head of the Music Depart- 
ment.of the British Museum offered to make 


-available for publication by the Council of the 


BNB the entries for Music produced by their 
cataloguers. The Council immediatly agreed 

to undertake the necessary editing of this mate- 
rial and the preparation of the British Catalogue 
of Music based on the principles of the BNB. 

In this catalogue, we are providing a concrete 
application of the non-hierarchical notation pro- 


_ posed by Coates, though the work of classifica- 


tion in the idea plane will be based on Facet- 
Analysis, 


5 CLASSIFICATION 


 R:= As you know, I am eagerly looking 
forward to this. new experiment of Coates in 
the notational, plane. It really amounts 
to setting aside the Canon of Relativity 
and to some extent the Canon of Expressive- 
ness also, both belonging to the notational 
plane, without prejudice to the Canon of 
Helpfulness which belongs to the idea plane. 


Can you deseribe your experience in the 
discipline of classification, gained in the 
organisation and development of the Classified 
Part of the BNB? 
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W:- I take the view that a subject catalogue 
whether of the dictionary or classified type 
must be capable of revealing specific subjects. 
For this purpose, I decided that the technicues 
you have developed in association with your 
Colon Classification - viz. the technique of ana- 
lysing the subject of a book and the complemen- 
tary technique for class index entries - had 
somehow to be applied in the context of a c_assi- 
fied catalogue based on DC. In addition to ob- 
taining specific places for multi-faceted subjects 
we need a technique for preserving consistency 
of work among the classifiers, and for preserv- 
ing a consistency of pattern in the classified 
part of the catalogue, and a technique for syn- 
thesising the results of the analysis of the sub- 
ject. 


51 Facet Analysis and 
Chain Procedure 


My study of the Colon Classification and of 
your books - Prolegomena, Fundamentals, and 
Elements, all on classification - had convinced 
me of the helpfulness both of your method of 
Facet Analysis and of the symbiosis implied in 
your Chain Procedure, 
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52 Five Fundamental Categories 


It had been decided by the original organiz - 
ing body to use the DC. So we set about applying 
these techniques t> it, When we came to apply 
the Facet Formule to DC, we became ever 
more aware of its structural defects. Many of 
these we nave been unable to overcome, pe- 
cause they have been rigidly built into the no- 
tation of DC. Such defects had to be defined and 
noted for the benefit of the classifiers, For the 
rest, the process of classification in the idea 
plane is to throw the subject of the book into the 
mould of the Facet Formula stated in terms of 
your Five Fundamental Categories of PMEST - 
Personality, Matter, Energy, Space, Time. 


53 Translation into Numbers 

The next stage is to find out in DC the Isolate 
Numbers in the first facet and to‘add notation to 
the Isolate Ideas in the subsequent facets, so far 
as DC allows. 
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54 Verbal Extension - 


In 1951, we hit ypon the idea of extending DC 
where its scheduled notation stopped short, by 
verbal extension marked off by the symbol f1]. 
This symbol turned out to be a useful invention. 
We gave it a special ordinal value between 0 
and 1, Its invention enabled us to satisfy the 
DC Board's requirements that no practitioner 
should add any more numeral digits to a DC 
number, 


55 Value of Facet Analysis 
to Classifiers 


Re~ Have you found Facet Analysis based 
on the Five Fundamental Categories to be of 
real value to your classifiers? 


W:- The value of the technique of Facet 
Analysis to classifiers is many-fold 


1. It gives a consistent pattern in the clas- 
sified part of the catalogue. 


2. We are able to place a complex subject 
in a unique place in the sequence cf 
classes, 


3. Classifiers develop a consistency of work 
which was previously unknown, 


4. The necessity to build a Code for Clas- 
Sifiers, such as Merril's, is bypassed, 


5, Everything which needs to be told is con- 
tained in a few fundamental rules and 
there is little néed to have special rules 
for different subjects and situations, _ 


56 Benefit of Facet 
Technique to Users 


Rs~ Apart from the value to classifiers, 
does the Facet Mould get reflected in the 
printed bibliography? Does the user get any 
benefit from it? 


W:- We have not made any practical tests to 
decide as between this method and any other, 
But I think that the recurring pattern produced 
by the Facet Formula is absorbed by the user, 
unconsciously in most cases. To put it at its 
lowest, this recurrence of pattern must be of 
greater help to the user than no pattern at all. 
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57 Increasing Concreteness 


Moreover, although one cannot say this with 
scientific evidence to back it up, the sequence 
of increasing concreteness, brought about by 
the Facet Formula, appears to reflect a com- 
mon human pattern cf thought and search. 


58 Ease of Reference and 
Feature Headings 


The sequence of classes in the classified 
part is helpfully displayed to the user by the 
adoption of feature headings. As already stated 
(section 36), this is another practice taken’from 
your book "Library Catalogue: Fundamentals 
and Procedure", It broke with traditional Brit- 
ish practice in presenting a classified sequence. 
There is plenty of evidence to show that the 
Feature Headings have caught the imagination 
of the user of the BNB. Because of the way in 
which they improve the ease of reference, it 
has generated new interest in the classified 
form of the catalogue, 


6 CHAIN PROCEDURE. © œp 


R:- Have you anything to say about your 
experience in building the Alphabetical Part 
of the BNB? 


614 Weakness of the 
Western Method 


W:- The accepted method in the West for 
ingexing the classes of a Classified Catalogue 
was to adapt the Subject Headings originally 
compiled for the Dictionary Catalogue, I had 
aizeady come to the conclusion that this was not 
an effective way of indexing a Classified Cata- 
logue, though it was not until I read your books- 
Theory of Library Catalogue (1938) and the CCC 
(Ed. 2, 1944} - that I began to see where the 
weakness of the Western method lay. 


If the Subject Headings furnished for use in 
the Dictionary Catalogue are used, the sequence 
of headings and subheadings in the Alphabetical 
Part is the same as that of the feature headings 
in the Classified Part. This is, of course, be- 
cause the facets in the class number follow that 
sequence, By this methodeof building the class 
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index entries, both the Classified Part and the 
Alphabetical Part help the searcher in precisely 
the same way, leaving the searcher, who ap- 
proaches his subject in alternative ways, quite 
unaided, 


62 Provision for Alternative 
Approach 


Therefore we came to the conclusion that 
the Alphabetical Part should not do exactly just 
what the Classified’ Part does, but should be 
made to provide alternative approaches. In 
other words, the sequence of headings and sub- 
headings in the Alphabetical Part should be the 
reverse of the sequence of the facets and the 
isolates in the class number. This is exactly 
what your Chain Procedure achieves, 


63 Difficulties in Applying 
Chain Procedure 


In adopting Chain Procedure, we ran into 
some difficulties at the beginning. These arose 
in relation to the structure of the DC Numbers. 
The missing links, the obscure links, and the 
unsought links in the chain of a class number 
were the cause of the difficulties, 


634 Missing Links 

The structure of the DC Number frequently 
omitted the steps in the hierarchy. The missing 
links had to be discovered and inserted. Here 
is an example, In the main class "2 Religion", 
we failed to provide a class index entry for 
"Christianity", because this link nowhere ap- 
pears though it is implied in the subclasses 
220 to 280. In order that a class index entry 
for "Christianity " should be made whenever a 
subject falling in one of the classes 220 to 280 
arose, we had to insert the generic class 
"Christianity" giving it the number 220/280. 
Here are other examples of such improvisa- 
tion: when we get the subject "River Engi- 
neering" which has the DC Number 627.1, we 
find that the link "Hydraulic Engineering" is 
missing and we have to improvise the generic 
class "H ydraulic Engineering" giving it the 
number 626/627, We have the DC Number 
621, 31344 for "Synchronous Motors", but no 
DC Number for "Motors in General", We have 
therefore to improvise this class giving it the 
number "621, 343 [4] -—Motor', 
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632 Obscure Links 


Some links are obscured in the DC structure, 
For example, for a long time we failed to pro- 
vide a class index entry under "Biology" for 
subjects falling in the classes "580 Botany” and 
590 Zoology", until we realised that the DC 
class 574 was the generic class concerned. The 
notation completely obscured this fact, All 
such situations we had to find from experience. 


633 Unsought Links 


Then there are the links which you have 
named "Unsought Links" in the third edition of 
the CCC. Intheir case, there was inconsist- 
ency among us. The cataloguer who proceeded 
mechanically provided class index entries for 
all the links, The more alert cataloguer ques~ 
tioned the need for entries under such terms as 
"General Works", "Essays", and "Theory", 

In order to maintain consistency, a list of un- 
sought categories of links should be drawn up. 
But we have not been able to formulate the prin- 
ciples for the exclusion of unsought links. 


64 Mechanisation of Class 
Index Entries 


Once these difficulties were resolved, the 
work of compiling class index entries is large- 
ly mechanical. Discretion is still needed how- 
ever in order to secure elegance of phrase 
without disturbing the intrinsic structure of the 
class index headings, We arrived at the con- 
clusion that the first word of a class index 
heading should as far as possible be a substan- 
tive. By using substantives, we are sure of 
gathering together a set of class index entries 
at one morphological variant, instead of scat- 
tering them under adjectival, genetive, and 
substantive forms, 


65 Initial Trepidation 


We adopted Chain Procedure, because on 
theoretical grounds it seemed to be the neces- 
sary complement to the Classified Part, as it 
was borne out in practice.in your Catalogue of 
the Ministry of Labour of the Government of 
India, in which you have used the Chain Pro- 
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Chain Procedure. 
_ Procedure is the one thing on which there ap- 


cedure. However, I introduced it in the BNB 
with some trepidation as it was quite new to 
Western practice. 


= e, 


66 Power of the Chain Procedure 


My fears later proved groundless, as the 
one thing on which there is unanimous agree- 
ment about the BNB is the power of its index 
in respect of class index entries, Many cata- 
loguers throughout the country are now employ- 
ing the Chain Procedure in their own catalogues, 
And we are asked frequently to accept cata- 
loguers for.short periods of training in this 
The efficiency of the Chain 


pears to be no disagreement, 


67 Administrative Advantages of 
Chain Procedure 


In addition to giving a better index, the 
Chain Procedure made for all sorts of admin- 
istrative advantages. 


4, There was a complete elimination of 
` ambiguity and overlapping of class index 
entries, which the empirical method nor- 

mally used, frequently gave rise to, 


2. The fact that indexing classes was so 
nearly automatic enormously increased 
the output of a cataloguer, 


3. It has made possible the building of a 
routine which enables the provision of 
the class index entries of approximately 
400 books each week in a space of 3 or 4 
hours, This has been made possible 
only because of the Chain Procedure. We 
have progressively built a depository of 
Class Index Entries on cards, This de- 
pository consists of pockets of manilla, 
one for each class index entry with the 
complete entry typed on the front flap as 
in the classification schedule - that is 
with the class number as the entry ele- 
ment. Inside the pocket is the class in- 
dex card for the class number concerned. 
It also contains similar class index cards 
for all the established sought synonyms 
or alternative headings, These pockets 
are filed in the cabinet in the classified 
sequence, Starting with the class index 
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card for the specific class number of a 
book, the other upper link class index 
cards are easily gathered together from 
the earlier pockets. This gathering com- 
<- bined with certain other editorial pro- 
cess is done by one editorial assistant 
working for 3 or 4 hours a week, The 
weekly collection of class index cards 
arranged in alphabetical order is sent to 
the printer. When the printer returns 
them, they are distributed with equal 
ease and expeditiousness into their res- 
m pective pockets, 


I can't conceive how we could have produced 
a classified index every month without the use 
of this aid furnished by the technique of Chain 
Procedure. With the old method, we would 
have had to employ a considerably larger staff, 


68 Help of Chain Procedure 
in Feature Headings 


R= You have given a very valuable account 
of the way in which Chain Procedure helps in 
constructing class index entries. Can you 
tell me to what extent Chain Procedure has 
been of help in constructing Feature Headings? 


W:- Feature Headings too are obtained by 
Chain Procedure by translating each successive 
significant digit in the class number into its 
equivalent term in English, proceeding from left 
to right. This is just the reverse of the use to 
which we put.Chain Procedure in arriving at the 
sequence of headings and subheadings in class 
index entries. 


681 Difficulties due to 


Structure of DC 


Here too some difficulties arose when the 
structure of the DC failed to follow the pattern 
of your Fundamental Categories PMEST. In 
particular, in those areas, where approach 
common isolates had been indiscriminately 
mixed up with the energy isolates special to a 
basic class. | 


For example, 770.2 has been used as gener- 
ic for many energy isolates in "770 Photogra- 
phy", while the remaining energy isolates come 
after the common isolates which occupy the 
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numbers 770,4 to 770.9 - that is they appear 
against the numbers 774 to 779, To illustrate 
the improvisations that have to be made to face 
this situation, a few of the Feature Headings 
occurring in page 449 of the BNB of 1953 are 
given below: 


770 Photography. General 
works 

770,28 General photo-processes 

770, 284 Positives 

770, 2842 Printing 

770, 2843 Finishing 

770, 2843 [1] Toning 

770, 5 Periodicals on Photogra- 
phy 


If "Photography" is not added in the last 
feature heading, it would read as "Periodicals 
on Toning". 


When we came across such problems in our 
early days, we were not sure whether these 
problems were inherent in Chain Procedure or 
were caused by the defective structure of the 
DC. Experience has shown us that the latter is 
the cause in every such case, 


7 CATALOGUE CARD SERVICE 


714 Genesis 


R:- When I visited the BNB Office last 
November, I found that you have just started 
Card Catalogue Service. Can you describe 
the genesis of this service? 


744 Initial Abandonment 

W:- The original Organising Committee of 
the BNB grew out of a Committee of the Libra- 
ry Association charged with the task of investi- 
gating methods of Centralised Catalogue Card 
Reproduction. Their investigation led to the 
conclusion that a Central Card Catalogue Orga- 
nisation would be uneconomical. That project 
was therefore abandoned in favour of the pro- 
duction of the BNB. This was in 1949, 


At that time there was a considerable de- 
mandin Great Britain for a printed card ser- 
vice. In-fact some librarians voiced their 
disapproval of the above-mentioned decision, 


-in spite of the catalogue entry published in the 
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BNB providing some saving in the Catalogue 
Departments of the libraries. 


712 Demand Died Out 
in Large Libraries 


Mr T E Callender, then Librarian of the 
Lambeth Public Libraries, adapted certain ad- 
dressing machinery for the mechanical repro- 
duction of catalogue cards, It proved to bea 
comparatively cheap method. Within a few 
years of this, many of the larger library sys- 
tems of Great Britain followed Mr Callender's 
example. The demand for a Central Card Cata- 
logue Organisation therefore died down, 


743 Demand Kept up in Small 
and Medium Libraries 


In spite of this, there were many small and 
medium-sized libraries for which the use of 
this machinery was uneconomical. A demand 
for Central Card Catalogue Service was there, 
fore kept up by this class of libraries there- 


744 Lack of Funds in Early Years 
However, we were not able to provide a 
printed card service in the early years of the 
BNB. because we had no funds for setting up the 
plant and because I felt that the traditional print. 
ing methods would prove too expensive and 
‘would bring with them storage problems which 
` would be beyond our capacity. 


745 Necessary Condition 


My reply to.those demanding a card service 
was that we could not undertake such a service 
unless we could discover a process which did 
not make use of traditional printing methods 
and which did not involve storage of printed 
cards, 


746 Direction of Hope 
But this despair did not last long "in the idea 


plane", as you say, because as early’as 1954 
we had come across a method of making a photo- 
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grapiic stencil which seemed to lend itself to 
blending with a certain type of addressing ma- 
chine, Neither of these processes was actually 
usable as they were for the production of cata- 
logue cards, A process of persuading the com- 
panies concerned to modify their products to 
suit our requirements was therefore carried 

on from 1951 to 1954, Our hope lay in that 
direction. 


747 Design of Machinery 

By 1955, the two processes had reached a 
stage where they could be blended, By that time 
also, we had accumulated a small reserve of 
capital. We therefore made it known to our sub- 
scribers that we were in a position to offer a 
printed card catalogue service if it was still. 
required, It appeared from the answers that . 


- about 200 libraries would immediatély support ° 
a printed card service requiring between them 
On the strength of this, - ` 


about 1.5 million cards. 
we designed a machine and proposed a printed 
card catalogue service for 1956, 


748 Unit Card System 


The service was planned on the basis of the 
Unit Card System, which leaves the leading 
section in the card vacant, to be filled up by 
each library to convert it into any desired type 
of entry - Call Number Entry, Author Entry, 
Title Entry etc. We offered to supply any de- | 

sired quantity of any desired card, We also. 
undertook to supply cards for any document re- 
corded in the BNB.. 


7194 BNB-:Sërïal Number 


For the ease of handling at the cards service 
centre, we obliged subscribers to order by the 
BNB serial number. To make this possible for 
a library to do so directly from the book itself 
without looking up the BNB, we are considering 
getting the publishers to print the BNB serial 
number on the back of the title-page of the book. 
It can be seen that ordering cards by the BNB 
serial number will also reduce the clerical 
work of the libraries concerned. 
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‘you describe the method you are using? 
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72 Processing 


R:— When I visited your office in Novem- 


‘ber last, I was greatly struck by the simpli- 


city, economy, and speed of your printed card 
catalcgue service. It is quite unparalleled 
in any other place that I have visited. Can 
Your 
cards reach the library within 48 hours and 
often within 24 hours of the receipt of the 
order. How do you achieve this? 


W:- To answer this question, I must des- 
cribe a whole set of processes, Imay per- 
haps preface my description with this remark: - 
Though we frequently complete the service in 
24 hours, we have only announced to complete 
the service in 48 hours. The reason for this 
will be explained later (section 728). . 


724 Repro-Pulls 


‘We begin by taking a special set of repro- 
pulls of the Classified Part of the Weekly List. 
These repro-pulls are sent by the Printers to 
our offices two days before the subscriber re- 
ceives the Weekly List. These two days enable 


-us to produce the necessary basis for printing 


cards in time for us to execute the orders based 
on the current Weekly List. 


722 Master Stencil 

The repro-pulls are cut up into separate 
entries. These are mounted on a sheet - ten to 
35 to 40 such sheets are pro- 
duced in these two days, These sheets are put 
under a special camera one by one and photo- 
graphed on to a photo-sensitive stencil ~- called 
Photo-Stencils and manufactured by Gestetner 
Each stencil is processed by a method 
specially developed for ofr purpose, It is then 
cut into its ten pieces, Each piece is mounted 
on an Addressal Frame. At the end of this 
process, we have a separate Master Stencil 
for each entry in the Classified Part of the BNB. 
On each stencil the BNB Serial Number is 
stamped near the right end of the top of the 
stencil, so as tc be easily seen both in the fil- 


‘ing tray and when passing along the stencil track ` 


in the printing machine. “The Master Stencils 


-are filed in the sequence of the BNB Serial Num- 


bers and are then ready for use, 
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723 Production of Central Sheet 


by Machinery 


As already stated (section 7191) subscribers 
send in their orders for cards in the form of a 
list of BNB Serial Numbers, with the number 
of copies of cards required for each book, The 
first task each morning is to add the subscrib- 
er's code number to the order. (We have fixed 
a code number for each library for this pur- 
pose.) One of the biggest problem we foresaw 
was the reduction of the hundreds of individual 
orders to a single sequence of BNB Serial num- 
bers to facilitate bulk-handling in the further 
stages. After much consideration we decided 
to install machinery for this purpose, The ma- 
chines are Power-Samas punched card ma- 
chines normally used for accounting purposes, 
We use a 36 column card. 


7231 The Installation 


_ Our installation consists of two punching 


- machines (Automatic Key-Punches); 


one Automatic Verifier; 
one Automatic Sorter; and 
one Tabulator, 


These five machines are operated by two per- 
sons, The machines normally work in series, 
so that they are idle as little as possible. 


7232 Purpose of the Installation 


[he purpose of this installation is 


4. to reduce subscribers! orders into crders 
for BNB Serial Numbers; 


2. to assemble automatically the orders for 
each BNB Serial Number; 


3, to arrange these orders automaticaliy 
into one serial sequence; 


4, to produce a printed Production Control 
Sheet in BNB serial sequence; and 


5. to produce at a later stage, (See in sec- 
' tion 726 and section. 73 and its subdivi- 
sion) detailed invoices for every sub- 
scriber and to produce monthly state- 

ments of accounts, 


724 Printing by Machinery 


As soon as’ the Powers-Samas installation 
has produced the Production Control Sheet, the 
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printing of cards can begin, This is done by an- 
other machine as follows, For that part of the 
Production Control Sheet covering current seri- 
al numbers - that is those of the Weekly Lists 
of the latest weeks - the whole set of master 
stencils are fed on to the printing machine and 
the selection is made by the operator of the 
machine, For the part covering earlier serial 
numbers, the master stencils are selected by 
hand from the storage trays. 


7241 Operation of Machine 


The operator of the printing machine works 
from the Production Control Sheet, which tells 
him how many copies to print from each master 
stencil. He has only to work two controls, They 
are both foot controls, One brings the stencil 
into the printing position, The second controls 
the number of copies printed. Counting devices 
in the machine assist the operator in working 
the second control. , 


“« - 
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T242 Cutting the Cards 


The card is automatically fed into the ma- 
chine in continuous form and is automatically 
cut after printing, At present owing to the 
method of making the continuous card, which re- 
quires it to be perforated at intervals, a margin 
of tolerance has to be allowed on each card and 
trimmed later in bulk. This is the one human- 
controlled operation, which we hope to elimi- 
nate, For this purpose we are experimenting 
with an electronic machine which the manufac- 
turers claim, will need no tolerance of error 
because it can be made to sense with greater 
precision, 


725 Sorting of Cards by Hand 


When the cards are printed, cut, and trim- 
med, they are taken to the sorting room. Here 
a number of sorting trays are set up, one for 
each library code number. The sorter also 
works from the Production Control Sheet. But 
this time, he works from the end backwards. 

He counts out the number of cards of each entry, 
required for each library, and places them in 
the appropriate sorting tray. In this way, he 
will dispose of all the cards printed for each en- 
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try, in succession, And having begun at the end 
of the Production Control Sheet, the packs of 
cards for each library will finish up with the 
earliest number on the top of the pack, 


726 Preparation of Invoice 
by Machinery 


Rs— Is the invoice for each library pre~ 
pared by hand in the conventional way or by 
machinery? ‘ 


W:- It is done by the machinery, This 
ensures both accuracy and speed, While the 
printing and the sorting of the cards have been 
going on, the Power-Samas installation have 
prepared the invoices, They are prepared in 
such a way that the name and address of each 
library appears in two places on the invoice. 
One of these appears on a perforated strip at 
the top. 


72% Packing without Fault 


After the cards are sorted, the appropriate 
invoice is taken and the top-~address is parted 
from the body of the invoice, The invoice is 
folded and packed with the cards in a container, 
The detached address slip is posted on the con- 
tainer and the container is ready for despatch, 
Everything is as automatic as possible, elimi- 
nating any possibility of error in despatch, 


728 Rhythm of Procedure 


All these processes from the receipt of the 
order to the despatch of the cards are complete 
in one working day of seven working hours for a 
daily production of about’ 6,000 cards. Daily 
output beyond 6, 000 cards would require a long- 
er time. In sucha case, printing would continu 
into the next working day and the cards would be 
despatched only in 48 hours. It is to meet this 
contingency that we announce "Service in 48 
hours", though we frequently complete the ser- 
vice in 24 hours, To make the maximum use of 
the organisation "Service in 48 hours" producin; 
up to 10, 000 cards in a cycle is implied. 


After printing,any stencils extracted by the 
hand are refiled,” . 
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13 Follow-Up Accounting Work 


Rs- How have you organised the follow- 
up accounting work concerned with the 
receipt of money for the service rendered 
for each library chasing the cases of non= 
payment, and knowing the monthly turn-over? 


W:- All this also is done by machine. The 
organisation of the work involves four items: 


. Summary Invoice Card; 
¿ Cash Card; 


4 
2 
3. Matching and Sorting; and 
4, Balance Statement, 


731 Summary Card 


After producing the individual invoices, the 
Powers-Samas installation makes a summary 
of each invoice on a Punched Summary Invoice 
Card. It gives the code number of the library, 
the date of the invoice, and its total amount, 
These Punched Summary Invoice Cards are filed 
in random sequence, all through the month, 
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732 Cash Card 


At the end of the month a Cash Card is pun- 
ched for every amount paid by each library. 
These are also filed in random sequence, 


733 Matching and Sorting 


These two sets of cards together with the 
Name and Address Cards for the libraries are 
put into the sorting machine. By this means 
the three sets of cards for each library are as- 
sermmbled together. 


734 Balance Statement 


Then, these are placed on the Tabulator and 
the statement forms fed into it, On each state- 
ment form, the machine prints the name and ad- 
dress of the library, the amounts of the invoices 
in the sequence of their dates, and the amounts 
öf cash received in the sequence of their dates, 
And by an automatic process of the rnachine, a 
balance also is struck and printed. These 
monthly statements are despatched in window 


+ 
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envelops to the libraries concerned, Nobody 
touches the typewriter or uses his brain for cal- 
culation ! : : 


74 Pick-Up Work and 
Break-Down 


Re~ There are two details I should like 
to ask about — Pick-Up-Work for the staff 
and maintenance of the machinery including 
small mending and repairing major break- 
down . 


744. Pick-Up Work 


R:- While the flow of work inside the 
organisation can be planned to be uniform, 
there may be occasions when the uniformity 
of flow is disturbed and some member of the 
staff is forced to be idle. Again, the 
orders may not arrive in proper measure; 


there may even be days, when no order is 
received. 


What arrangement have you made 
for Pick-Up-Work during forced idle hours of 
some or all of the staff? 


W:- This problem of Pick-Up Work is im- 
portant. At present, we are regulating it from 
day to day and from hour to hour. We find that 
there is plenty of Pick-Up Work to do. It will 
be sometime before our experience will become 
sufficient to standardise even this Pick-Up 
Work along the lines you have indicated for lib- 
rary work in your Library administration, 


742 Mending and Repair 


R:- What is your experience with the 
mending and repair of the machinery? 


W:~ Wherever we use machinery to gain 
speed of work and accuracy, and to relieve man 
of physical and mental strain in any measure 
whatever, we must take care to anticipate 
strain, exhaustion, and even break-down in the 
machines themselves and provide for meeting 
them promptly so that the rhythm of work is 
not unduly thwarted. Periodical servicing of 
the machinery is entrusted to their suppliers. 
This is a helpful and necessary preventive 
measure, When a break-down occurs, the sup- 
pliers are informed by telephone anc they usu- 
ally arriver on the spot without undue delay, 
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with the spare parts and the tools necessary 
for repair. 


In this connection, my mind goes to your 
country. I wonder if you had a similar Card 
Service Entries if you would also have such fa- 
cilities as we have in London, To venture into 
the installation of such labour-saving machinery, 
. you must have spare parts in the locality and 
there should also be technicians to do the peri- 
odical servicing and the contingent repairs. 


75 Further Ventures 


Rs- What are your dreams for the further 
exploitation of the system you have built up 
and developed so efficiently in so short a 
time? 


754 Regional Union Catalogue 

W:- The first thing I would like to mention 
is not a dream, It was so apparent when I saw 
it that I cannot call it a dream, Becuase we 
have a punched card for every item ordered by 
a library, we quickly accumulated a minor 
storage problem, and as the punched cards 
have no further use, they would be thrown away. 
We had come to the point where we wereabout 
to do so. I was just about to give orders for 
them to be discarded, when I reviewed again the 
possible uses to which the punched cards might 
be put. It occurred to me then that these punch- 
ed cards represented the books added to the va- 
rious libraries. I remembered that all these 
libraries were troubled with the problem of re- 
porting the books they had added to their hold- 
ings, to the Regional Union Catalogue. At this 
point a use for these punched cards flashed 
across my mind, If I re-sorted them by their 
library code numbers, I could print, in the 
' BNB serial sequence, a list of the additions to 
be put in the Union Catalogue of a region. 


We have made a pilot list for one region for 
the month of April 1957. It already appears 
that it would be a great saving both to the lib- 
raries concerned and to the Regional Centre, 
For the time being the cost to us is so small 
and this work can be done as a pick-up work by 
Powers-Samas staff that we need make no charge 
for the service. 
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Another new item that we have begun to do 
is the printing of the sheaf-entries for the Re- 
gional Union Catalogue. 


752 BNB Serial Wamner in Books 


We are also considering the possibility of 
getting a BNB Number on the back of the title- 
page of a book, Perhaps one day this will be 
achieved by a complete pre-natal classification 
and cataloguing of your’dream but at the mo- 
ment we are thinking of it at a much simplet 
level of co-operation with the publishers, 


8 PRE-NATAL CATALOGUING 


Rs— In the organisation you have set up 
this year for the production of Union Cata- 
logue almost at no cost, you have made real 
what was a vague dream described in my 
Heading and Canons (1955). 


When I was with you a few months ago, you 
told me that my larger dream of Pre-Natal 
Classification and Cataloguing described in 
the same book could be made a reality. I have 
recorded this feeling of yours in a Memorandum 
on the Indian National Bibliography which I 
finished, on request, to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation of the Government of India, in April 
last shortly after my return to India (vide 
P 65 of this issue of Annals). Have you any- 
thing more to tell me on that dream of pre~ 
natal work? 


W:- In Great Britain, the BNB has earned 
the respect of the publishing trade and I am 
quite certain that the majority of publishers 
will willingly co-operate in a scheme for pre- 
natal cataloguing. There are some difficulties 
I foresee. 


For example, the changes in‘a book after the 
page proof-stage might be overlooked. 


Rs~ Can this not be got over by the 
publishers sending you the page-proof of the 
preliminary pages of a book? 


W:- Yes, it can, if publishers remember 
to send them, but it might be dangerous to 
trust the publishers! memory in this matter, 


Secondly it would throw a slight burden on 
the staff of the BNB who would have to check up 
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the books received for legal deposit with those 
which have pre-natal treatments. For, we 
cannot be sure that all the publishers without 
exception will send us the final page proof for 
pre-natal treatment. 


Thirdly, it would take a little time for pub -~ 
lishers to establish the routine in their own 
organisations so as to prevent lapses. 


however, these problems can be reduced to 
insignificance even though they may never be 
entirely eliminated, 


Again, it is only fair to say that pre-natal 
cataloguing can only be done for the publications 
of the regular publishing agencies, 


In spite of these difficulties, it is my opi- 
ninon that pre-natal classification and cata- 
loguing would be possible in such a large num- 
ber of cases that it would be very well worth- 
while. 


91 Staff 


R:-— What is the strength of your staff 
at the professional, clerical, and technician 
level? Please give me the figures for 1950 
the first year of the BNB and for 1957. You 
may include yourself in the count. Give 
also the number of items catalogued in a year 
and the number of subscribers. 


W:- Here are the figures: 





Ser 
No Description 1950 A957 
a Professional . 6 9 
fae Clerical 2 5 
Ep Technician 
Photo 5 
Powers-Samas 2 
Others 3 
1950 1956 
4, Number of items 
catalogued 10, 000 47,000 
De Number of copies 
sold 
Weekly lists 1,827 2, 046 
Cumulations = 1,297 
Annual Volume » 1,557 2,196 
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In addition there has been a steady-sale of 
each annual volumes to new subscribers (all of 
which are now out-of-print) and of the Five 
Year Index 1950-54 (of which more than 1500 
copies were sold up to the end of 1956), and 
about 41,000, 000 (one million) printed catalogue 
cards were also sold in 1956, 


In 1951, one professional was added to han- 
dle quarterly cumulations. In 1956, we added 
one more to handle the five-year cumulation. 
In 1957, another was added to handle the four- 
year cumulation of the 1951-54 classified part 
and the British Catalogue of Music. 


Incidentally, in the early years, I personally 
did the work of editing and much of the check- 
ing. 


I have found it necessary to withdraw from 
detailed duties in order to plan and implement 
new services, 


92 Distribution of Work 


R:— Can you tell me how the work is 
distributed among the professional staff? 


W:- The work is distributed as follows: 


Editor: Responsible for general policy, plan- 
ning and administration of all services, 


It should be borne in mind that the British 
National Bibliography is a private company and 
the Editor acts as secretary and managing di- 
rector. 


Assistant Editor: Responsible for seeing 
Weekly Lists. Cumulations, Annual Volume 
and the British Catalogue of Music through the 
press. He generally oversees final preparation 
of copy for the press and reads the classified 
section. 


Descriptive Cataloguing Reviser: Respons- 
ible for checking all descriptive cataloguing. 


Subject Cataloguing Reviser: Responsible 
for checking all classification and subject in- 
dexing. 


Cataloguers (2): Responsible for drafting 
Gescriptive entries and classification, 


Cataloguers (2): Available to fill in during 
absences, to work on cumulations, annual vol- 
ume, four-year cumulation, prepare material 
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for card service, revision of authority files, 
proof-read alphabetical section of all publica- 
tions, i 


Assistant Cataloguer: Proof-reading alpha- 
betical section as necessary, maintain authority 
files and all bibliographical research for cata- 
loguers. 


Clerical Staff: Routine filing and clerical 
work involved in obtaining details of publication 
and of authors identity e.g. dispatch of form- 
letters each day (One person) Typing copy 
from cataloguers drafts for printer and autho- 
rity files (Two persons), Keeping office ac- 
counts, answering correspondence and general 
office work (Two persons), 


Photographic Staff: Responsible for pre- 
paring copy for making master stencils for card 
service and fixing photo-stencils to frames 
(Five persons half a week). Preparing copy and 
pasting up pages for Four-Years Cumulation 
(Five persons half-a week) (Note: This staff is 
excessive, but in practice owing to casual na- 
ture of staff there are rarely more than four 
and often only three-persons in this section). 


Ham 


x 


Power Samas Staff (2): Responsible for pro- 
ducing production control sheet for catalogue 
card service and all general accounting. 


Card production and despatch Staff (3); Res- 
ponsible for printing, sorting and. despatching 
catalogue cards, Again the staff of this section 
is casual and is more often only two persons, 


93 Time Table 


R:= I find that the main rhythm of. the 
work on the BNB is the week, as the primary 
publication is the Weekly List. . Can you 
give me an idea of your weekly time-table? 


W:- Yes. We do have a weekly rhythm, We 
go to press on Tuesdays, Copies of the BNB 
are also despatched to the publishers on Tues- 
days. Our time-table in relation to the press- 
work is as follows: 





Day Work 
Monday Editing 
Tuesday Press copy reaches press 
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Wednesday ) 


to ) Galleys read 
Thursday ) | 

asm. ) 
Thursday 

Po Me Galleys reach press 


Page proofs read (at the 
press itself) 
Printing begins’ 


Friday a.m, 


Friday p.m, 


Monday Printing ends 
Tuesday Despatch of copies 
Ld 
94 Time-Lag in relation to 
Books Received 
R:-— Can you tell me how long it takes 


for a book to move from the Copyright Office 
to the stage of its appearing in the BNB? 
In other words, what is the time-table in 


- relation to the books themselves? 


W:- Let us denote by D the day on which a 
book arrives at the Copyright Office in the 
British Museum Library. Then the time-table 
may be expressed as follows:- 


Day Stage of Work 

D Arrival at Copyright Office 
D+ip.m, Arrival at BNB -Office 
D+2 Catalogued & classified 
D+ 3 Classification checked 
D+4 Entries typed for printer 
D+5 Final check of press copy 


"i 


A book whose D +4 falls’ on) a Monday will 
be included in the Weekly List of the third 
Tuesday thereafter; while a book whose D + 4 
falls on any other day of the week will be in- 
cluded in the Weekly List of the second Tues- 
day thereafter, 


-i 


95 Books. Listed in a Week 


R:— What is the average number of items 
appearing in each issue of the Weekly List? 


W:- Between 350 and 400, 


r 


96 Management 


Rs- Lastly, can you give me a brief 
account of the Managing Body, the chief 
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changes in it, the relation to the British 
Museum, the legal status of the BNB 
organisation, and similar details? 


W:- The Council of the British National 
Bibliography is a private company regis- 
-tered under an act of Parliament as a non- 
profit-making company. It pays no dividends 
to those representatives forming the Council 
and pays no income tax but as a private com- 
pany, it relies entirely on income of the sale 
of its publications, It gets no support from the 
government and is financially quite self-support- 
ing. The Council was formed in 1947 by re- 
presentatives of the British Museum, the Lib- 
rary Association, the Publishers Associations, 
the Booksellers Associations, the National 
Book League, the British Council, the Royal 
society, Aslib, the National Central Lib- 
rary, and the UNESCO Co-operating Body for 
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‘on a sound financial basis, 


Libraries, None of these organisations is in 
any way liable for the finances of the British 
National Bibliography which in fact actually 
started business with no capital whatsoever. 

It was not a happy arrangement, and although 
we had succeeded in establishing the Council 

I do not recommend 
it, The British Museum makes available to the 
staff of the British National Bibliography the 
books received by them under the copyright act 
and also provides most of the accommodation, 


The day-to-day affairs of the Council, both 
those relating to professional matters and to 
finance are in the hands of the Editor who also 
acts as secretary and managing director of the 
Company. A Committee of Management com- 
prised of five members of the Council meets 
monthly. The Council itself, consisting of fif- 
teen members, meets annually. 
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FROM SHOP TO SHELF 


A review of the methods of book order, selection, and pro- 


cessing in Lanark County Libraries, 1951-56. 


0 PREFACE 


Though we may deduce principles of general 
validity from any system of book order and 
processing, and the organisation of a cata~ 
loguing and accessions department, it is essen- 
tially true that such systems in the first in- 
Stance must be judged by their efficiency and 
appropriateness to the needs and purposes of 
the library which they serve. Nor can these 
methods be held as fixed, or viewed in static 
reverence, We are well acquainted with the tru- 
ism that, "a library is a growing organism", 
and infinitely more so where, as outlined be~ 
low, the natural bibliographical increase is 
allied to a rapid and considerable expansion in 
the number of service points, and in the type 
of material provided. The following descrip- 
tion therefore of the methods at present in use 
in Lanark County Libraries is introduced by 
an outline of the area served, and approached 
via their evolutionary development. 
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The present methods, though well adapted 
to deal with foreseeable future expansion and, 
it is hoped, a worthwhile contribution to the 
study of organisation and methods as it affects 
libraries with similar problems, are not sug- 
gested as a final solution, despite their current 
success, Efficiency demands flexibility and it 
is another indication of the soundness of the 
basic scheme of 1951, that it is able alike to 
cope with present-day requirements and esti- 
mates of future demand. 


4 INTRODUCTION 

As an administrative unit of local govern- 
ment the County of Lanark includes all of 
Lanarkshire, minus that part now included in 
the City of Glasgow, and the five independant 
Burghs or towns of Airdrie, Coatbridge, 
Hamilton, Motherwell, and Rutherglen, This 
is an area of some 800 square miles, of simi- 
lar shape to the sub-continent of South America, 
and roughly bisected by the River Clyde, which 
flowing N.N.W. through its entire length, gave 
the county its ancient names of Clydesdale or 
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Strathclyde. Mainly a lowland and industrial 
area, the land rises in the south to pasture 
land and moorclad hills comprising part of the 
Scottish Southern Uplands, This district is 
known as the Upper Ward, and is the most spar- 
sely populated part of the county. The Middle 
Ward, or central belt, is for the most part a 
mining and industrial area though also con- 
taining rich orchard and farm land, and to- 
gether with the Lower Ward around Glasgow, 
houses 83% of the population. 


Thus, as can be seen, Lanarkshire offers 
the widest contrasts possible in types of area 
to be served, ranging from those with problems 
common to the sprawling industrial conurbation, 
to those found in widespread rural and pastoral 
areas, Of the total population of 317, 100, 94 Yo 
live in groupings of i, 000 or upwards, an im- 
portant point to be borne in mind when con- 
sidering the nature or form of service to be 
offered, With such a common high density, it 
is obvious that development through the use of 
mobile service points or travelling librhries 
must take second place to the permanently es- 
tablished branch library, and it is in fact along 
those lines that both pre-war and post-war 
policy has operated. Moreover, since the 
greater part of the population is crowded into 
the relatively small areas along the lower 
reaches of the Clyde, a regional organisation 
on theoretical lines is both unnecessary and 
impractical, Development has therefore pro- 
ceeded on a basis which might be best described 
as “elastic centralisation", 


The growth of the service has been rapid, 
though confined in the main to activity immedi- 
ately preceding the Second World War, and to 
the present*post-war period. Founded in 1921, 
it was not until 1936 that a properly designed 
Headquarters building was obtained, followed by 
the establishment of branch libraries, serving 
areas of some 20,000 population, at the rate of 
one per year, until 1939. On the outbreak of 
the war this activity ceased, and was not re- 
sumed until 1950, from which year to the time 
of writing some i2 new branches have been es~ 
tablished and 3 others reorganised, a rate of 
two per year, with a resultant corresponding 
increase in all other aspects of the service. It 
is the declared policy of the library to establish 
a properly staffed branch library in all popula- 
tion groupings of 3, 090 or*over, 
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The effect of this of course is thai whereas 
in 1950 the book-stock totalled some 250, 900 
volumes, and the staff some 44, there is now a 
total stock of 480, 000 serviced by a staff of 93, 
over 40% of whom are trained and qualified 
personnel, The following additional statistics 
give a rough picture of the present state of the 
service: ~ 


issues : 2,141114, 933 

Book Fund : 33, 588 

Total expenditure : £84, 353 

Estimated expenditure, 1956-1957 : 
£103,300, 


No mention has so far been made of tha ad- 
ditional service points, or "library centres", 
of which there are normally some 230, serving 
schools, clubs, societies, as well as those 
smaller population groupings as yet uncovered 
by branch libraries, Yet, it is on the require- 
ments of this branch of the service that much of 
the present routine is based, and must continue 
to be for some considerable time. Indeed, as 
can be seen below, the first or 1951 re-organ- 
isation of the service was almost exclusively 
concerned with the solution of the problems 
raised by their needs. 


A final word on the use of the term, "Acces- 
sions Department", which will recur at inter- 
vals throughout this account, Traditionally the 
organisation of the Headquarters of the Lanark 
County Libraries has been dichotomous; there 
being on the one hand the book exchange or Cir- 
culation Department, whose duties are mostly 
comprehended in its title, with the addition of 
binding, the care of the main or Pool Stock, and 
the service to the above mentioned "library 
centres"; while on the other is the Accessions 
Department, responsible for book order, cata- 
loguing and other processing, the allocation of 
books to branches, preparation of new branch 
stocks, and other associated duties such as the 
maintenance of special collections, and the or- 
ganisation of display work and other publicity 
material, Since the war, a Special Request De- 
partment and a Children's Library Department 
have been added, relieving the two main depart- 
ments of these parts of the work, though in gen- 
eral the multiplication of specialist departments 
has been avoided. 
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2 RE-ORGANISATION, 1951 

To appreciate the boldness and scope of the. 
administrative re-organisation of 1951, itis 
essential to have some knowledge of the meth- 
ods which previously existed. These, together 
with a sketch of the new system, were outlined 
by the County Librarian, Mr. W.B. Paton, 
F.L.A., at the Annual Conference of the Libra- 
ry Association, in Edinburgh, 1951. Thus, "the 
organisation of the system was meticulous and 
exacting, The accessions methods included the 
compilation of a full accessions register, the 
cataloguing of the stock in a central dictionary 
catalogue, and the provision of additional cards 
for Branch catalogues, and for the record of 
Branch stock maintained at Headquarters. 
Every collection sent to a tentre was listed to 
provide for the local librarian a record of cur- 
rent stock, a duplicate being retained at Head- 
quarters; and in addition, a card was typed and 
filed in an alphabetical sequence of previous 
stock at each centre, with which selections were 
compared in order to avoid sending a book which 
had been included in a past collection. It is 
probable that the average book in the library 
was recorded no less than forty times before 
being finally discarded for pulping. 


This organisation was carefully designed to 
provide an efficient service to readers, and 
there was a sound reason for every process in- 
volved, but unfortunately the amount of detailed 
work was so great that it slowed down the rate 
of exchange of collections, and made it neces- 
sary to scrutinize the organisation carefully in 
an attempt to reduce the volume of routine with- 
out unduly impairing the efficiency of the serv- 
ice", . 

From this point, Mr, Paton went on to ex- 
amine in detail the processes mentioned above, 
beginning with the accession register, and pro- 
ceeding to the problems and form of the cata- 
logue. The first was completely abolished, and 
as for the second he advocated the use of the 
new, at that time, British National Bibliogra- 
phy, together with the introduction of a simpli- 
fied library catalogue, or stock list, in sheaf 
form. For the latter there were several rea- 
sons, illustrating in themselves the necessary 
close connection between cataloguing and the 
circulation or exchange of book stocks in a 
county library service. By the use of slips, 
rather than cards, it was possible to produce 
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duplicate catalogue entries on a normal type- 
writer, thus providing in one operation entries 
for the central author and class catalogues, or 


‘stock lists, together with records for the ex- 


change of centre book-stocks, Moreover, by 
locking the slips in a binder, it provided in 
handy book-form a catalogue of the stock at eack 
centre which was not only easier to handle and 
work with than a file of cards, but easier to 
store and cheaper to provide. 


An interesting by-product of the system 
which arose on the above outline was the fact 
that, in the preliminary furnishing of each book 
already in stock with the necessary slips for 
circulation purposes, not only was a new cen- 
tral catalogue constructed, but a thorough and 
efficient stock taking made without additional 
work. One of the last innovations menticned by 
Mr. Paton is of great interest, and although in- 
cluded in the initial processing of books, again 
exists to facilitate their circulation, This we 
refer to as the "group system", and it consists 
of the division of the total stock into twelve 
groups, or arrangements, each a balanced stock 
in miniature and containing all copies of any 
title allocated to it. The "group number" ap- 
pears on the catalogue entries, the title page, 
and the spine of each book. Collections for 
centres are chosen from each group in rotation, 
thus automatically ensuring that no book ap- 
pears twice in a collection, at least within a 
period of three years (allowing for a frequency 
of exchange of every three months), Finally, 
to set the seal on this radical and imaginative 
plan, provision was made for the use of the 
subject or class catalogue as a Locations Index, 
to reveal the exact whereabouts of any individu- 
al work of non-fiction without the necessity of 
searching through many centre recogds, 


The work entailed in the adoption of the new 
system was considerable and indeed has not 
finally been completed for some older sections 
of the stock, but the effects were beneficial and 
immediate. A completely new routine, under 
the direction of my predecessor, Mr. W. 
Caldweil, F.L.A., was introduced in the Ac- 
cessions Department, and the gigantic task of 
reconstructing a catalogue for some 250, 000 
books commenced, New stock was treated in 
the following manner, As received from the 
bookseller, each book was stamped with a code 
letter referring to the particular vendor and the 
date of the invoice, on the back of the title page. 
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Medical botany s a hand-book for medical 
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Edinburgh, Livingstone. 1951. 
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Fig.l. Catalogue slip, 1951. The group number is 
in the top line, extreme right, the copy Fig.2. Master Slip, 1956 
number, invoice date, and price, on the (a) Face, (b) Reverse, 
bottom, reading from left to right. showing a completed order 
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Fig. 4. The completed book. (a) Inside front board: 
(b) inside back board : showing pécket and 
slips for circulation purposes. 


Author 


Title 


| 
Publisher Date pub. ; Price No. of copies reqd. 


PLEASE SUPPLY COPIES OF THE ABOVE NOTED BOOK AS INDICATED, INVOICE 
SEPARATELY AS "SPECIAL ORDER", AND DISPATCH TO, COUNTY LIBRARY H.Q., 
4 AUCHINGRAMONT RD., HAMILTON, 


Date sutmitted 


iDate 


SPECTAL ORDER FORM : FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK OR KEY COPY COLLECTION 
(Please type, or print clearly, and submit in duplicate) 





Fig.5. Special Order Form. 





Fig.6. Sheaf Catalogue Binder . 
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This stamp, e.g. Bi20652, was also stamped on 
the invoice, and iater typed on the catalogue 
slips, thus providing an approved link between 
book, invoice, and catalogue, which simply and 
‘completely replaced the old accessions register, 
Forwarded to the cataloguer, the book was then 
checked with the main author catalogue for the 
following necessary details, if already in stock, 
(a) The class number, (b) the group number, 
(c) form cf entry, (d) the last copy number 
used, and (e) previous allocation, With the 
abolition of the accessions register, the acces- 
sion fumber which had been used for charging 
purposes became no longer available, and was 
replaced by the simpler and no less effective 
method of arranging daily issues by. the class 
number, author and title respectively, whilst 
copies of the same title were individualised by - 
a copy number, appearing in the catalogue and 
on book card, rule label, and alongside the in- 
voice date on the back of the title page. Where 
the book in question was new to stock, recourse 
was had to the B.N.B., for with its extended 
use in ail service nvuints of the library, corre-~ 
s-ondence with its choice of class number and 
forran of entry was, and is still necessary, 


Cataloguing details established, the book was 
next forwarded to the copy typist who prepared 
for each work of non-fiction, four slips, one 
each for the main or central-author and class 
catalogues, and two for use iu exchange or cir- 
culation, If new to stock, a fifth slip was pre- 
parea for dispatch to the Scottish Union Gata- 
le sue for interlending purposes. For each work 
of fiction the typist prepared three slips only, 
one for the main author catalogues, and two for 
use in circulation, Retaining the slips for the 
H.Q. catalogues, the other two were inserted in 
a special pocket inside the back board, and the 
book next forwarded for the writing of rule label 
and bookcard, and the penning of the class and 
group numbers onthe spine. Copy typing was 
facilitated by the use of special "gangs" or - 
strips of slips, perforated and punched to fit the 
catalogue binders, and of strips of carbon paper 
cut to similar size. From the illustration it 
_ will also be noted that the entry is typed on what 
is normally the reverse of the paper, thus pro- 
ducing a binder opening from back to front, but 
most important, throwing the index or signal 
word to the edge of the slip without the repeti~ 
tion usually necessary in sheaf catalogues, With 
the a..option of the B,N.B.*as the basic cata- 
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logue of the library, all or nearly all of the 
added entries, references, the subject index, 
etc., which differentiate the catalogue proper 
from the stock list, were rendered unnecessary 
and a further increase in time saved obtained. 


The figures tell their own story. Froma 
book fund of £17,000 in 1951, and an annual ad- 
dition to stock of some 34, 000 volumes, exclu- 
ding pamphlets and periodicals, the output of 
the Accessions Department rose in 1955 to some 
66,000 volumes at a cost of £29,000. Of this 
4955 total number 5, 000 were titles new to the 
non-fiction stock, Such a 100% expansion, 
highly necessary to feed the new libraries being 
established, would not have been achieved with- 
out streamlining the processing routines, as 
outlined above, nor could the sheer bulk of the 
books involved have been handled without the 
delegation of labour made possible under the 
new system, save at a prohibitive cost in staf- 
fing and equipment. Nor must it be forgotten 
that in addition to the accessioning of this total, 
there had been provided automatically the nec- 
essary records for the circulation of each indi- 
vidual volume involved. Moreover, during 
this period work was commenced, special clas- 
sification schemes devised, and much done to- 


‘wards the building of special collections on 


local history, drama, and library science, a- 
mongst others, while the all important work of 
amassing stocks for the new branch libraries 
went daily forward. In this period, some 
90,000 volumes were specially prepared and 
stacked for this use alone. 


Emphasis on the success of the methads out- 
lined is I think desirable. in order that the 
points which follow may be kept in true perspec- 
tive. None of them invalidate the basic assump- 
tions of the 1951 re-organisation, for although 
by 1955 their increasing weight made change 
inevitable, this has been accomplished within 
the context of the original plan. Modification, 
even of the radical nature later described, was 
a necessary concomitant of the phenomenal ex- 
pansion in the service provided, of the shrink- 
ing of available work space, and of the latent, 
professional potential in the rapid increase of 
trained and qualified staff, 


3 REASONS FOR FURTHER CHANGE 


Full credit’ having been given to the 1951 sys- 
tem however, several important difficulties 
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dormant in the scheme had to be recognised, 

and by late in 1955, faced up to. Of the greatest 
importance was the method of book selection and 
order, which until that date had been mainly a 
one- nan activity on the part of the County Lib- 
rarian, aided by the efficient and ready assis- 
tance of West of Scotland booksellers, Under 
the growing administrative burden of the service 
this system became increasingly unsatisiactory, 
while on the other hand the desirability of en- 
listing the professional skill of the Branch Lib- 
rarians, and other senior members oi staff, be- 
came daily more apparent. AS a priority there- 
fore it was decided to decentralise the method 
of book selection, and to set up a book~-order 
routine proper. 


Secondly, the growing number of books to be 
processed, the increase in staff, and in number 
of service points, dangerously slowed down work 
by aggravating the problem of congestion in an 
already over-crowded Headquarters building, 
the extension of whichis yet to come, Thirdly, 
it was recognised that central processing, as 
distinct from classificatien and cataloguing, en- 
tailed much more arranging. checking, and 
general handling of new books, than was neces- 
sary; while the problem of regularly transport- 
ing an annual total of 40, 000 new books to branch 
libraries, took up van space and running time 
which could be more profitably employed in 
service to the centres, 


Fourthly, there was the question of the speed 
with which new additions could be brought to 
public notice, Under the existing system the av- 
erage time taken, from order to delivery by lib- 
rary van, was usually some four weeks, un- 
important in respect of many titles but rather 
long in the case of those eagerly awaited by im- 
patient and discriminating readers. Failure to 
maintain a high standard in this respect invar- 
iably resulted in extra weight being thrown on 
the Special Request Department, whose waiting 
lists then swelled to alarming proportions, In 
this connection, a fifth reason for change was 
the desirability of substituting an opportunity 
for the selection, and the addition to stock in 
branch libraries, of titles requested by readers, 
The allocation of new books up to this time had 
not considered this factor, but had operated in 
an inflexible though eminently fair manner, 
based on a permutation of the number of copies 
available and the number of branches involved, 
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together with allowance for their respective 
sizes and issues. As can be readily imagined 
this also increased the work of the Request De- 
partment, 


Sixthly, the experience of five years of cen- 
tralised processing on the scale involved, had 
convinced us of the shortconsings of reliance on 
so much manual labour, of the urgent necessity 
to eliminate the repeated copying where large 
numbers of copies were involved, and of the 
other benefits to be obtained from the rnecha- «4 
nisation of processing routines. Finally, the 
growing bulk of the Headquarters, or central 
catalogues, demanded immediate action before 
their sheer size should mitigate against effi- 
cient checking and maintenance. The prepara- 
tion of four, or three slips in the case of fic- 
tion, for every volume added to stock, whilst ` 
efficient at the time of addition (since it re- 
quired the one typing operation only, and did 
not involve the removal, typing, and re-inser- 
tion of entries), had so swelled the author cat=- 
alogue that its size had doubled in three or four 
years, 


Individually, each of these seven reasons for 
change demanded serious consideration, collec- 
tively they made re-organisation imperative; 
which one envisaged also promised many other 
major benefits, such as the change in emphasis 
in the Department from processing as such, to. 
the infinitely more important task of book selec- 
tion and duplication, Or again, relieved of the 
burden of actually handling the full number of 
additions to stock, time appeared for more pro- 
ductive work such as the preparation of book 
lists, the re-cataloguing of older stock, etc. 
Such was the cumulative force of these consid- 
erations that experiments and trial schemes 
began late in 1955, and continued to the end of 
that financial year, May 1955, By June we. 
were quite convinced of the course to be fol- 
lowed, and of the basic pattern of the new rou- 
tine, which was inaugurated on the 29th of that 
month, 
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4 NEW ROUTINE 


Essentially, the new methods then brought 
into force depend upon four main factors (a) The 
granting to each branch library of a specific 
book fund; based on a broad formula of £i to 
every 10 persons in the population served, modi-~ 


fied by statistics of issue, and subject to a re- 
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duction of one fifth for the provision of chil- 
dren's books, which is centrally controlled by 
the Organiser of Work with Young People; this 
book fund to be expended on the addition of books 
to stock during the current financial year. (b) 
The use of a "Key Copy Collection", for the 
main stream of books ordered; (this collection 
consisting of one copy of each title acquired by 
a leading, local bookseller, in the week previ- 
ous to its delivery, supplied on approval. (c) 
The mechanisation of the preparation of the ap- 
propriate catalogue slips, book cards, and la- 
bels,” by the use of a Banda spirit duplicating 
machine. (d) The direct delivery of new books 
by the booksellers to the appropriate branches. 
Thus, as can be seen, several of the above rea- 
sons for change are immediately satisfied by the 
essentials of the new system, the details of 
which follow below, with the answers to the oth- 
er problems mentioned. 


Delivery of the Key Copy Collection takes 
place usually on the Tuesday of each week, when 
it is then subjected to the usual processes in- 
volved in the handling of new books, such as the 
checking of the invoice, the catalogue, the 


B.N.5., anda new tool, the file of "books on 
order", If new to stock, as of course the ma- 


jority of titles are, and not yet in the B.N. B., 
cataloguing and classification are also required. 
Where differences occur in the subject number 
chosen references are frequently made, and in 
all cases the same form of entry is adopted, or 
- references made, The cataloguing details being 
then complete, and a group number having been 
allocated, the entry is typed on the blank side 
of a "Master Slip" (illustration 2({a)), These 
slips are then inserted behind the front board of 
eacn book in the Key Copy Collection, which is 
displayed, or laid out for book selection on the 
Friday of that same week. The invoice date ap- 
pearing on the Master Slips, and starnped on 
the invoice, is not the original, but the date of 
this Friday or book selection day. This "con- 
ventional" date, or "erder number" as it be- 
comes to the respective booksellers, is nec- 
essary for the duplication of the catalogue slips, 
Which might otherwise have to be dated for each 
particular order received. The "conventional" 
date also serves a useful purpose in pin-pointing 
the origin of every book ordered from each Key 
Copy Collection. Every book in the Collection 
is stamped with this same date, 
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All Branch Librarians, and heads of Depart- 
ments, now meet in the Accession Department 
every Friday, to make and discuss their indi- | 
vidual selections from the current Key Copy 
Collection, a regular intercourse of great value, 
not only in book selection but in many other ad- 
ministrative matters, An order having been de- 
cided, the number of copies required is placed 
in the appropriate box on the Master Slip of the 
book concerned by the Branch Librarian, Thus, 
under the columns headed "B" are listed the 
code numbers of all branches or sources of or- 
der, 0 being the Reference Stock and 1 the Pool 
or Headquarters stock, Under the columns "V" 
are listed the code letters of the respective 
booksellers supplying these branches or other 
sources, and under "O" is the space provided 
for the number of copies required. The ruled 
off square headed Key Copies, in the top left 
hand corner of the grid, gives the code letter of 
the bookseller supplying the collection, with 
space for others if required, When preparing 
the entry, the number of copies of the title sup- 
plied in the Collection, invariably one, is en- 
tered under "O" and at a later date the alloca- 
tion of this copy, usually the Pool Stock, is en- 
tered under "B", 


Book selection completed, the Master Slips 
are abstracted from the books, and copy num- 
bers allocated, in the column headed "Nos", to 
each order. The Key Copy is usually copy one, 
and the last copy number used is entered in the 
box provided at the bottom right hand corner of 
the grid, this repetition or emphasis being con- 
venient for ease in checking at a later date, The 
total number of copies to be ordered having been 
determined it is then entered against the word 
"Order" in the second bottom line; if the work 
is non-fiction the number of class slips or sub- 
ject entries required opposite the word "Class"; 
and if the title is new to stock, thus requiring a 
note for the Scottish Union Catalogue, or libra- 
ry book lists, the number of extra slips nec- 
essary is noted against the word, "Extra". The 
total number of catalogue slips to be duplicated 
is thus clearly shown, e.g. an order of 10 _ 
copies of a new non-fiction title would be mar -~ 
ked, "Order 10, Class 10, Extra i", The 
basic number of slips required for circulation 
purposes being two we would therefore require 
20+10+4 = 34. No slips are required for 
the main author catalogue as, having served the 
other purposes noted below, the Master Slip is 
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eventually filed in this catalogue as the a 
for those copies noted on it. 


A count of the number of books ordered by 
each branch or department is then made, the 
results being entered on a sheet of "Weekly Ad- 
ditions to Stock", used not only as a check. 
against the preparation and sorting of proces- 
sing items, but as a record of the number of | 
books added to the stock of each branch, and as 
the record of fiction and junior fiction added to 
the County stock as a whole. The number of 
non-fiction books added to stock in each class 
is Obtained from the catalogue slips, before 
filing in the main class catalogue, Checking 
completed, the Master Slips are arranged in 
batches according to main class and number of 
copies ordered, and forwarded to the typist for 
the preparation of stencils, or carbon impres- 
sions from which are duplicated the requisite 
number of catalogue slips, book labels, and 
cards. Two such impressions are made, (by 
typing on a sheet of gloss paper backed by a 
special carbon, face upward) producing one for 
the catalogue slips and one for both book labels 
and cards. 


The "Banda" duplicator, on which much of 
the success of the system depends; ‘is essenti- 
ally a simple machine, suited to the short runs 
required aiid: ‘the frequent change of stencils, or 
impressions." The paper or card to be duplica- 
ted is damped with spirit as it enters the ma- 
chine, so that when contact is made with the 
carbon impression which is clipped to a revolv- 
ing drum, a certain amount of dilution occurs 
and an imprint of the carbon is taken. For 
speed and convenience the impressions are 
typed in strips or gangs, the catalogue slips - 
supplied in perforated sheets of four, and the 
labels and cards in strips of six. Several titles 
are run off at one time, hence the previous sor- 
ting according to number of copies ordered, The 
necessities of this procedure explain the unique 
shape of the bookplate or label, though it has 
the added advantage of accommodating the use of 
plastic jackets, This label is exactly the same 
width as the bookcard, and the space provided 
for the class number, author and title, is exact- 
ly the same height from the bottom as the cor- 
responding part of the bookcard, Thus, by sim- 
ply moving one of the two feed guides to the 
machine both cards and labels can be run off 
consecutively from the same stencil, 
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All necessary items being prepared, they 


` are sorted out according to the information on 


the Master Slip into the various sources of or- 
ders, The bookcards are marked with the ap- 
propriate copy numbers, since these of course 
cannot be duplicated, and together with the rel- 
evant catalogue slips are despatched to the 
branches concerned, or filed in a sequence of 
books on order if to be delivered to Headquar- 
ters, There is thus, without extra work, a Sup- 
plementary record of all books on order in the 
hands of each branch or department concerned, 
the total orders of any title being recorded of 
course on the Master Slip, Order is actually 
made by dispatching to the various booksellers 
the labels for the books concerned, Thus any 
one bookseller, say K on the Master Slip, will 
receive an envelope containing four bundles of 
labels, each marked to show where the books 
are to be delivered, and to whom the invoice is 
to be made out, with in addition, the invoice 
date or order number to be quoted. Each label 
bears the publishers name, for ease in tracing 
by the bookseller, and since all labels and pock- 
ets are affixed by him, serves not only as an 
order but as a necessary piece of stationery. 
This combined purpose, which at first we re- 
garded with some trepidation, has proved satis- - 
factory in all ways, and a considerabie economy 
in routine, With the dispatch of the weekly or- 
der, usually on Monday or Tuesday, which is to 
Say within two or three days from the actual se- 
lection, the process is completed and the Master 
Slip available for the main author catalogue, As 
such, it serves as a guide to the future stock 
position until the copies it notes may be reason- 
ably expected to be in stock, Those not sup- 
plied, and lacking any report as to the position, 
are automatically shown by the catalogue slips 
and bookcards waiting on file, and if eventually 
unobtainable are withdrawn from stock, This 

is simply done by noting the appropriate copy 
numbers in the bottom line of the grid, and de- 
ducting from stock totals, The last purpose 
served by the Master Slip, before filing, is to 
indicate the location of each copy of any work of 
non-fiction, this being then stamped on the re- 
verse of its entry in the main class catalogue, 
or locations index, 


On the receipt of batches of books at Head- 
quarters or branches, the routine is of the 
simplest nature, The invoice is checked, mar- 


ked with the conventional date if it has been 
td 
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quoted on it, and passed for recording in the in- 
ternal accounts of the book fund. This is simply 
a’ cumulative total of the monies spent by each 
branch or department, and is merely kept as a 
check ontheir weekly position, The books arealso 
stamped behind the title page with this date, and 
the corresponding slips and bookcards removed 
from the pile and inserted in their various pock- 
ets. From the card the copy number is copied 
on the label, behind the title page, and on the 
two catalogue slips, which are also marked 

with the code letter for the appropriate book- 
sellee. The slips furnish the class number, if 
non-fiction, and group number, which are mar- 
ked on the title page itself, The last operation, 
penning the class number and group number on 
the spine of each book, sees them completed 
and ready for distribution and issue, That is, 
the total operations required are, writing four 
number, two letters, one class number, and 
placing on two stamps, i.e, nine operations in 
all. The economy and speed of this, for books 
are commonly delivered within fourteen days of 
selection, and are ready for issue in a matter 
of minutes, is considerable, and most promising 
of all would appear to allow of great expansion, 


Not least among the merits of the new system 
is the ease with which it has fitted on to and a~ 
longside the previous one, which still exists for 
small and irregular orders of a special nature, 
as well as for the Special Order system we now 
. describe, Thus in the main author catalogue it 
is possible to find a Master Slip, for say twenty 
copies, followed by an entry for one copy order- 
ed for some special purpose, The new station- 
ery likewise may be used to type and write on 
ac inthe past, especially for books which have 
been specially requested, were not in stock pre- 
viously, and of which only one copy is required, 
It is obvious that no library can afford to rely on 
the selection of any particular bookseller, how- 
ever efficient, and the following routine there- 
fore has been evolved to supplement and extend 
the provisions of the Key Copy Collection. 


All librarians concerned in the selection of 
books have the task of scrutinising the compo- 
sition of the Collection, comparing it with cur- 
rent lists, of which extensive holdings exist, 
and requesting the inclusion of missing titles in 
future deliveries, Or again, any branch libra- 
rian or book selector may place a Special Order 
for any title he or she desires added to stock, 
On the receipt of such orders, which are sub- 
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mitted in duplicate {illustration 5), the cata- 
logue is checked and if the books are already in 
stock, or if they can be traced in the B.N.B., 
catalogue slips, labels, and cards are prepared 
and the labels inserted in the next weekiy orders 
to be dispatched, Such integration with the Key 
Copy Collection orders keeps the routine in- 
volved to the minimum. The entries in the main 
author catalogue for such books are marked 
with a code sign, e.g. SO/6, to show the source 
and nature of the order, and the invoice date cho- 
sen corresponds to the appropriate Key Copy 
order. If the books are not in stock however, 
and cannot be traced in the B.N.B., the order 
slip is dispatched to one of the booksellers nor- 
mally handling special request orders, and the 
duplicate inserted in the "books on order" file, 
mentioned earlier, All books received, for 
which no catalogue slips or cards exist, are 
checked with this file. Such orders are all de- 
livered to Headquarters, thus safeguarding the 
essential principles of central classification and 
cataloguing, and charged to the account of the 
respective branches before delivery by library 
van. 


Further to this system of special or request 
orders, a regular monthly check is made on non- 
fiction additions to stock, with the object of dis- 
covering those items which have eluded the 
above routines, For this purpose the monthly 
index of the B., N.B., is used, together with the 
Slips latterly sent to tne Scottish Union Cata- 
logue as the notification of the addition of new 
titles to stock, These of course exclude such 
categories as maps, musical scores, annuals 
or yearbooks, and children's books. Each 
monthly bundle of slips is checked with the cur- 
rent monthly index, and with the index for the 
following month, before being forwarded to the 
Scottish Central Library. Each monthly index 
then has been checked with the books added to 
stock during that month, and the month pre- 
vious, the residue of entries in it showing what 
has not been covered by the normal book selec- 
tion, and what has been added in the month fol- 
lowing its appearance in the B.N.B. Tkis latter 
group is eliminated by a check of the catalogue 
before the selection made from the residue is 
dispatched for order. Finally, a note on large 
orders for titles not in stock, which for one 
reason or another require to be obtained from 
the one particular bookseller. Such orcers are 
conveniently handled by requesting one copy of 
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each title to be forwarded as a Key Copy, cata- 
loguing and the preparation of stationery being 
based on this copy, and the order for additional 
copies being made by the labels, as for the reg- 
ular weekly orders. The bookseller may then be 
instructed to deliver the various copies to the 
particular branches to which they have been al- 
located. This is a common procedure with chil- 
dren's books. 


Since its inception this new routine has op- 
erated with few hitches, an average of 120 titles 
being handled each week, with a weekly average 
of 870 books added to stock for the six months 
period, July to December, 1956, The capacity 
of the scheme is not of course adequately illus - 
trated by these figures, which depend on such 
varied factors as the size of the book fund, the 
number of titles published during the period, 
and the decisions of the various book selectors, 
There is every reason to believe that these fig- 
ures could well be doubled. 


5 SUMMARY 


In our, "Reasons for Further Change", the 
following points were noted, and the necessity 
of countering them by improved routine elabo- 
rated on. 


4 Method of book selection. 

Congestion in Headquarters. 

Handling and transport of new books. 

Speed of delivery of new books. 

Relation of allocation and Special Requests, 
Excessive dependence on manual labour. 
Expansion of Headquarters author catalogue, 
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The new routines, as has been shown, meet 


these various difficulties by the following methods: 


4 Delegation of book selection to senior 
members of staff. 
2 By-passing of Headquarters in the case of. 
.60% of all new books added to stock, 
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As above. 

Reductions of delivery time by a minirnum 

of one/two weeks. l 

5 Elimination of problem by association of 
selection and allocation with the branch 
libraries. Be 

6 Introduction of duplicated slips, labels, and 
cards. 

7 Reduction of entries being added by. sub- 

stituting one Master Slip for every volume, 
-In some cases this can be one for fifty` er 
over, 
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Associated.with the last point, is the amh l- 
gamation of oider entries in the author catalogue 
which it is now possible to introduce, the pro- 
blem of current additions having been overcome, 
The effects of this on housing, checking and 
other allied factors, promise to be great indeed. 
The outstanding benefit of the new scheme is 
however the first point, book selection and or- 
der, Much of the time released to the Depart- 
ment through the new methods is now taken up 
by concentration on this fundamental and im- 
portant aspect of librarianship, the results of 
which cannot fail to show themselves, not only 
in the stock position, but in the enhanced ex- 
perience of the whole staff and in the more inti- 
mate knowledge of books they may now intreduce 
into the service. More attention can now also 
be paid to such special problems as the pro- 


‘vision of reference books and periodicals, the 


development of the special collections, and the 
wide question of booklists and library publicity. 
In short, by concentration on the mechanics of 
daily routine, and by a resolute endeavour to 
see, "first things first", we are hopeful of 
having introduced a new and basically impor- 
tant stage in the development of the Lanark . 
County Library Service. It is our earnest hope 
that this will prove a milestone on the road to 
that standard of personal service, which alone 
can justify our claims for the library profes- 
sion, and that our present improvements may 
contain something of value to others beset with 
similar problems, 
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DEPTH CLASSIFICATION 


27 LEVEL AND ITS PROBLEMS 


Points out that the problems concerning Levels in Time and 
Space have beenalready met and that, by postulate, Energy 
admits of Rounds and not Levels, States the absence of ex- 
perience in Levels of Matter and suggests possible Levels 
when Matter Facet is used to represent environment and 
gives atentative solution for that case. In respect of the 
variety of patterns of Levels of Personality, shows ‘that the 
Organ-Approach solves the problems in Natural Sciences. 
their applications, and in History and Political Science. Ap- 
pealto readers! approachis necessary toarrange the Levels 
in Literature and Law, InEconomics, Sociology and possibly 
` a few other subjects, the Principle of Decreasing Concrete- 
ness or sheer enumeration is shown to be necessary, Inother 
Basic Classes involving only Abstract Entities, there is no 
objective criterion for fixing the sequences of Levels. 


4 INTRODUCTION 


We shali proceed on the basis of the postu- 
lates concerning the Fundamental Categories, 
given in Ranganathan's Prolegomena to lib- 
rary classification, ed 2, 1957, published by 
the (British) Library Association, The postu- 
‘lates are also given without explanation as 
Annexure 6 to Ranganathan's Depth classifica- 
tion, 25. Library classification as a discipline 
(An lib sc, 4, 1957, 49). 


~~ 


44 Levels of Time Facet 


@ , s 
Literary warrant demands the,recognition .. | 


of two levels of Time Facet, These are fully 
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discussed and their sequence fixed in Ranga- 
nathan's Common isolates in documentation 
work, 3. Time isolate (Rev doc, 23, 1956, 70- 
79). Existing literary warrant does not appear 
to land us on any other difficult problems than 
those already solved, 


42 Levels of Space Facet 


Literary warrant demands the. recognition 
of two levels of Space Facet. These are fully 
discussed and their sequence fixed in Ranga- 
nathan's Common isolates in documentation 
work, 4. Space isolate (Rev doc, 24, 1957, 18- 
28). Existing literary warrant does not appear 
to land us on any other difficult problems than 
those already solved. 


13 Levels of Energy Facet 


These are like the 'Snakes of Iceland’. For 
according to Postulate 12, there can be no lev- 
els but only rounds of Energy Facet, And the 
sequence of the rounds is determined by the 
very sequence of the actions appearing as the 


. isolates in the successive rounds of Energy. 
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44 Levels of Matter Facet 


Neither literary warrant nor the work done. 
hitherto on depth classification has given suf- 
ficient experience with Matter Facet. We have 
not yet handled documents calling for two or 
more levels of Matter Facet. In theory, how- 
ever, its having levels has been anticipated in 


the idea plane and provided for among the postu- 


lates, The expediency of deeming common iso- 
lates of property, value, and environment to 
belong to Matter Facet has been indicated in 
some of Ranganathan's Annual reports as 
Rapporteur -General to the FID/CA (The Com- 
mittee on General Theory of Classification of 
the International Federation for Documenta- 
tion). This is also developed in sections 51 
and 52 of Ranganathan's Depth classification, 
25, Library classification as discipline (An 

lib sc, 4, 1957, 44-45) (See also a briefer ver- 
sion in the Proceedings of the International 
Study Conference on Classification and Infor- 
mation Retrieval, 1957, Dorking, England), 
When these ideas are implemented in actual 
documentation work, there may arise some 
problems in regard to levels of Matter Facet. 


444 Levels in Environment 


With regard to representing factors of en- 
vironment as Matter Facets, no work has yet 
been done. However, the following sugges- 
tions are worh pursuing. Environment will 
involve factors of time, space, matter, per~ 
sons, and social setting such as political, eco- 
nomical and sociological. Perhaps, the iso- 
lates normally occurring in the Second Level 
Time Facet and Space Facet may have to fig- 
ure in the corresponding Facets of Environ- 
ment. The isolates for the Facets of Environ- 
ment corresponding to other factors are yet to 
be worked out. Perhaps, the Facets of Envi- 
ronment corresponding to each of the above fac- 
tors may be deemed to be different levels of 
Matter Facets. Their sequence will have to be 
fixed in the Idea Plane. {mplementing the pre- 
ferred sequence will throw a heavy task on the 
Notational Plane. In the Notational System of 
Colon Classification, an easy solution may be 
possible. As itis, the first digit of the Time 
Isolate will be a Roman small; that of the 
Space Isolate will be an Arabic numeral, We 
may, perhaps, accommodate the Matter Iso- 
lates in the penultimate octave of the third 


1n? 


zone, the Personality Isolates in its last oc- 
tave, and the others in the fourth zone. This | 
will secure that there is no cluttering of semi- 
colons, if one or more of the environmental 
facets are absent in any document. 


442 Levels in Constituents 


It is conjectured that when Matter Facet is 
provided in a document, it will have to repre- ` 
sent the constituent substance in many Of the 
Basic Classes, There will be certainly more 
than one constituent substance claiming re- 
presentation. Perhaps, the different constitu- 
ents may be treated as different levels of mat- 
ter. Its isolates may be taken in many cases 
from the schedule of substances in Chemistry 
and Technology. There may not be need to 
treat a particular sequence of the levels as the 
preferred sequence on the ground of its being 
more helpful than the others. The levels may 
then be arranged in the sequence in which their 
respective constituents occur as isolates in the 
schedules of Chemistry and Technology from’ 
where they are taken, 
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45 Personality Facet 


Great experience has been gained in regard 
to the levels of Personality Facet, They have 
the greatest literary warrant. The patterns of 
the levels are also most varied in the case of 
Personality Facet. The criterion applicable 
in the arrangement of the levels of Personality 
Facet varies with the nature of the Basic Class 
in which the levels occur, Moreover levels of 
Personality Facet occur also in the second and 
later rounds, The rest of this paper will, 
therefore, be turned on the problems arising . 
in the formation and arrangement of levels of 
Personality Facet, 


2 UNIVERSE OF CONCRETE ENTITIES 


The problem of levels in Personality Facet 
was first managed with some success inthe _ 
Basic Ciasses in which the personality-mani- ` 
festations in the first round began with a uni- 
verse of Concrete Entities, rather types of 
such entities, This was done in Ranganathan's 
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term 'Concrete! needs elucidation. 


LEVEL AND ITS PROBLEMS 


Optional facets 15 (Abgila, 3, 1953, 1-8), The 
The fol- 
lowing account may be of some help. When a 
Concept in the mind of the Knower has for its 
Correlate a Knowee outside the mind of the 
Knower, which is tangible to the primary sen- 
ses of the Knower or his deputy, the Entity 
conceived is a Concrete Entity. The subject 
was discussed in several weekly meetings of 
the Library Research Circle in Delhi. Some 
examples will be found in V S Moghe's Role of 


level appearing as paper 1.8 in Ranganathan's 


Depth classification (1953). 


21 The Elusive Term 'Part! 

We started the pursuit of the problem of 
levels with an analysis of the term "Part", It 
eluded us for some time, This elusiveness 
was ultimately traced to its being a homonym, 
This term is popularly used to denote a 
"Portion", or an "Organ", or a "Constituent" 
of a universe of typical entities in the first 
case and of a representative entity of a type 
in the other two cases, These are easily dis~ 
tinguished if the entities are concrete. To 
explain the difference, the concept of "Whole" 
and "Not Whole" was first developed, 


22 The Term Portion! 


In the course of the continued classification 
- and as a preliminary to it, in the continued 
division — of a universe of typical concrete 
entities, we first get sub-universes of "Whole" 
entities. Each sub-universe has different types 
of entities from those of others. Each such 
sub-universe is a "Portion" of the original uni- 
verse, For example, if the original universe 
is a cask of milk and we make sub-universes by 
pouring it into several cups, each cup contains 
a portion of the milk. The milk in the cup has 
all the attributes of the milk in the cask, ex- 
cept ‘Quantitative Measure', Similarly, if the 
original universe is an aggregate of cycles of 
various kinds and makes, and we-sort them 
out into different kinds, such as Children's 


“Cycles, Men's Cycles, and Ladies! Cycles, 


each sub-universe so formed has still "Whole" 
cycles, It is a portion of the original universe, 
If we further subdivide each of these sub- 
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universes into further sub-universes by their 
makers, such as Hind, Humber, and Raleigh, 
the sub-universes still contain only "Whole" 
cycles. If we continue this process of division 
on the basis of a series of suitable successive 
characteristics, sooner or later we shall arrive 
at a stage when all the entities in the ultimate 
sub-universe formed are still "Wholes®, but 
are indistinguishable from One another from the 
point of view of literary warrant. We may have 
documents on Children's Cycles, Hind Cycles 
for Children, and so on; but on a particular 


“cycle in the ultimate universe of "Whole" cy- 


cles referred to above, there will be no docu- 
ment, except perhaps its sale-receipt and case- 
Sheets. But these kinds of documents are not 
of interest except to the particular businessman 
concerned, In classifying the files of his shop, 
no doubt, the subdivision of the universe should 
be continued until we reach a sub~universe of 
one entity alone. In all these cases, we get 
only a "Portion" of the original universe, 


23 The Pivotal Concept 'Organ! 


Let us persist in division. The only way to 
divide further will be in terms of the "Organs" 
of the single cycle in the second case envisa- 
ged above for the particular businessman or of 
any one of the indistinguishable cycles in the 
ultimate universe as viewed from the angle of 
literary warrant. Any resulting sub-universe 
will then consist of “Non-Wholes", in terms of 
the entities of the original universe. There 
will be one sub-universe consisting of "Whole" 
tyres; another of "Whole" wheels; another of 
"Whole" handles; and soon, We feel here 
what the term "Organ" connotes, It is noteasy 
to define it in exact terms. The dictionary 
definition is "Part of a body fitted for carrying 
on a vital operation", This is not as precise 
as it should be, The best course is to take the 
term "Organ" as an assumed or undefined 
term, backed with the above-mentioned expla- 
nations and illustrations. Of course, each one 
of these organs can be treated as a universe 
and can be ultimately divided into its own or- 
gans, such as the Tubes in the case of Tyres, 
the Spokes in the case of Wheels, and Stems 
in the case of Handles. We may say that the 
Tyres, Wheels, and Handles are organs of the 
First Remove and that the Tubes, the Spokes, 
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and the Stems are organs of the Second Re- 
move with reference to the original universe. 
The isolates, formed until the division lands 
us On organs of First Remove, together consti- 
tute the First Level of the Personality Facet. 
The isolates, made of the organs of the First 
Remove and of the divisions formed of them 
until we are landed on organs of the Second 
Remove, together constitute the Second Level 
of the Personality Facet. And so on., Thus, 
we see the pivotal role of the concept "Organ" 
in forming levels of Personality Facet in 
Basic Classes whose original universes are 
made of concrete entities, 


24 Differentiated Facets 


From the way in which Levels of Personality 
Facet get created, it is seen that all the levels 
are Differentiated Facets. Therefore, it fol- 
lows that no level can occur unless it is prece- 
ded by its preceding level. It is not only the 
immediately preceding level but all the preced- 
ing levels that should be taken to be occurring. 
It may happen that the title of the document or 
even the text does not mention explicitly the 
preceding levels. In the analysis in the Idea 
Plane all such ellipses should be filled up be- 
fore proceeding further with the classification 
of a document. Thus, there is no possibility 
for any of the earlier levels to be absent and 
cause the cluttering of the connecting symbols, 
viz commas, 


25 Isolate Numbers in the Levels 


As the entities whose organs figure among 
the levels of Personality Facets are all con- 
crete, it is possible to fix the isolate numbers 
in the different levels by the Principle of Spa- 
cial Contiguity, Convenience and uniformity 
require that we should adopt a convention about 
the sequence in which the organs should be enu- 
merated, Here is such a convention. In the 
case of an entity which can be schematically 
taken to be one-dimensional and for this one 
dimension to run vertically, for entities which 
are above the ground level or both below and 
above the ground level, the organs may be 
arranged successively from bottom to top. In 
the case of an entity which is entirely below 
the ground leve}, the organs may be arranged 


from top to bottom. In the case of the single 
dimension not running vertically, the conven- 
tion should be to arrange the organs succes- 
Sively from left to right. Here, of course, 
‘Left to right! will depend upon the orientation 
of the entity in relation to us. 
a particular end will naturally suggest itselfas 
the starting point. 
to formulate a convention. When the entity is 
cylindrical, in certain types of entities the 
organs may be more helpfully arranged suc- 
cessively from the central core to the surface. 


In some entities, 


In the others, we have yet 


26 Unsolved Problem 


The recognition of levels in the case of 
Basic Classes of concrete entities is not how- 
ever absolutely clear of difficulties, There is 
one unsolved problem, We have no objective 
method of determining the correct steps of 


modulation while moving from one level to the . 


next -— from the organs of one remove to the 


organs of the next remove.For example, isthere 


an Objective test which prevents one from 
enumerating among the organs of the first re- 
move of the cycle the Tube or the Spokes or 
the Stem of the Handle? Why should we put 
them only among the organs of the second 
remove and as the organs of the first remove 
of the Tyre, the Wheel, and the Handle res- 
pectively? S Ramabhadran suggested ina 
meeting of the Library Research Circle in 
Delhi that it was all secured by the control we 
put on our minds' power of resolving, and that 
any normal person will do it properly. No 
doubt, “resolvability" is a colourful term. 
But it is all subjective; it does not provide an 
objective criterion. Can this be ever found 
out ? 


27 Extent of the Universe of 
Knowledge Covered 


The solution of the problem of levels with 
the aid of the organ-concept is applicable to 
all the natural sciences and their applications, 
For, by convention, this region of the Uni- 
verse of Knowledge consists all of basic clas- 
ses dealing with the Universe of Concrete En- 
tities. From the point of view of literary 
warrant, this region is the richest region in 
the Universe of Knowledge, for, documentation 
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LEVEL AND ITS PROBLEMS 


work and documentation service are practised 
most widely today only in this region. This is, 
of course, a consequence of social pressure 
having made research in this region research- 
in-series and a matter of team-work. This 
phenomenon in research organisation is most 
widely prevalent in the region of natural sci- 
ences and their applications, because of the 
supply of the compelling material wants of 
humanity depending on the progress of research 
in this region, Now, documentation work in- 
volves Depth Classification, that is, classifi- 
cation individualising nascent micro-thought, 
so that the service of documents may be pin- 
pointed, exhaustive, and expeditious. Thus, 
the solution of the problem of levels in Per- 
sonality Facet with the aid of the organ-concept 
does give considerable relief. 


28 Autonomy to Classifier 


On account of team-work on world scale, 
the precipitation of nascent micro-thought is . 
extremely heavy in the region of natural sci- 
ences and their applications. The degree of 
intension or depth, and therefore of the proli- 
feration of levels of Personality Facets, are 
increasing incessantly in this region of the Uni- 
verse of Knowledge, It would hold up documen- 
tation work and service and consequently lead 
to wastage of the research-potential of the 
world, if the classifiers are to look to the clas- 
sificationist for every formation of new level 
in the diverse Basic Classes. It is here, there- 
fore, that the autonomy of the classifiers is of 
the greatest social value. This autonomy is 
secured by the organ-concept, the concept of 
"Modulated Removes" of the organs, and the 
mnemonic method of arranging and numbering 
the isolates in successive levels. 


3 HISTORY AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCES 


Among the social sciences, History and Po- 
litical Sciences are the two Main Classes in 
which the entities have a close approximation 
to concrete things. Indeed; we speak of the 
organs of a state or of a corporate body. There- 
fore, the problem of the levels of Personality 
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Facets can be solved with equal facility in these 
two Basic Classes also. However, the conven- 
tion for arranging and numbering the isolates 
in an organ-facet is not applicable. We are 

yet to evolve a suitable convention. There is, 
however, a convention implied in the organ- 
schedules of the Colon Classification of these 
two Main Classes. The schedule begins with 
the Head of the Corporate Body; it then passes 
in succession through the Executive, the larg- 
er law-making, regulating, or Supreme Go- 
verning body, the organised groups or parties 
of the general public of the corporate body, 

and finally the entire general public or electo- 
rate of the corporate body. Thereafter, the 
schedule mentions Committee or Local Body 
as the case may be, Judiciary or its equiva- 
lent, and the Civil Service. Is this a helpful 
sequence? The conventions we adopt in His- 
tory and Political Science will also be of help 
in the formation of levels of Personality Facets 
in the Rounds of Facets needed after the Poste- 
riorising Common Personality Isolates like 
Society and Institution. These common isola- 
tes occur frequently among micro-documents, 
not only in social sciences but also in the na- 
tural sciences and their applications. 


4 LITERATURE AND LAW 


Literature among the humanities and Law 
among the social sciences abound in levels of 
Personality Facets, In fact, among books in 
these subjects, practically all the facets form 
Levels of Personality. And these are farthest 
from physical concreteness, Therefore, the 
problem of Levels of Personality Facets has to 
be solved in quite a different way. In these 
subjects, we have to appeal directly to the 
fundamental laws of Library Science. The way 
in which this appeal is made is illustrated in 
Section 6111 of "Part I Rules" of the Colon 
classification, ed 5, 1957. This amounts to 
sensing the grouping that is most sought by the 
generalist readers. What is in vogue among 
the generalist readers should really be deter- 
mined by a prolonged, laborious, and costly 
method of observation in as many libraries as 
possible, But, society has not yet begun to 
value library techniques sufficiently to pro- 
vide for such observations and surveys. One 
has therefore to depend on the flair of the 
classificationist, 
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5 FINE ARTS AND LINGUISTICS 


The stage of development has to be used as 
a Personality Facet in Fine Arts and Linguis- 
tics. It is best accommodated as Second: Lev- 
el Facet. This is indicated by the satisfaction 
it gives to readers, 


6 MATHEMATICS 


In the Basic Classes — Theory of Num- 
bers, Higher Algebra, and Differential Equa- 
tions —— of Mathematics also, the Levels of 
Personality Facet are to be recognised and 
their sequence has to be determined only in the 
light of readers’ approach and literary warrant. 


7 OTHER MAIN CLASSES 


In the other Main Classes — Mysticism 
and Spiritual Experience, Religion, Philoso- 
phy, Psychology, Education, and Geography 
-— ‘documentation and depth classification 
of micro-thought are not yet widely practised 
and sufficient experience has not been gained 
to sense the problem of levels. Further their 
universes are made mostly of abstract enti- 
ties or concepts without correlates among the 
.knowees outside the mind of the knower. It is 
difficult to conjecture how the problem of 
Levels of Personality Facet could be solved in 
their case. 


8 LEVELS OF PERSONALITY 
IN SECOND ROUND 


During the last one year, three librarians 


in specialised libraries have been pressing on 
me the difficulties experienced by them in do- 
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ing depth classification and documentation work 
in their respective fields. They are P N Kaula, 
Librarian of the Ministry of Labour of the 
Government of India, D J Langridge of the 
British Institute of Management, and BI Tri- 
vedi, Librarian of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, Bombay. It is the levels of Per- 
sonality Facets occurring in the Second Round 
that they faced. In all these cases, we have 
found a tentative solution. Here again, the 
levels have to be recognised by a direct appeal * 
to the fundamental Laws of Library Scierfce 

via the literary warrant. It is further found 
that the levels in these subjects do not give 
Differentiated Facets as in the Basic Classes 
of natural sciences and their applications, 

This implies that intermediate levels may be 
absent. In fact, they are absent in most docu- 
ments. This is inthe Idea Plane. This creates 
the phenomenon of cluttering of connecting sym- 
bols in the notational plane. This was the se- 
cond hurdle, The recently developed technique 
of Zone Analysis has come to our rescue in 
this matter. In the idea plane, we arrange the 
different levels-in the increasing sequence of 
their concreteness, We get each level re- 
presented in one of the sectors in the second, 
the third and if necessary the fourth zone of 

the array of the first order. Of course, the 
least concrete level is accommodated in the 
Second Zone. This solves the problem of Lev- 
els of Personality Facet fairly satisfactorily. 
An example of this will be found in Ranganathan's 
Depth classification: Classification of manage- - 
ment in An lib sc, 3, 1956, 33-72. This paper 
lays bare also some new problems arising out 
of this solutions, The efficacy of this solution, 
of the problem of levels in the second round 
personality facet is being tested by the three 
librarians mentioned above. Their findings 

are eagerly expected. 
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LIBRARY GRANT TO INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE UGC 


Examines the difficulties in the maximum utilization of the 
UGC (University Grants Commission) grant to Indian Uni- 
versity Libraries, Suggests a time-table for spreading out 
the work~-load of Book-Purchase-Chain throughout the year 
on a weekly basis, 


Recommends the allocation of one -fifth of the grant on the ad- 
ditional staff needed to cover the book-purchase -chain com- 
pletely commencing with book-selection and ending with the 
release of the books for the use of readérs, after being pro- 
perly classified, catalogued and processed in every other 
way. 

Examines the basis of apportionment of library grants bet- 
weén the Union and State Governments. Recommends the use 
of per capita formula for determining the library grant. 


Examines the need for an accelerated training of about 250 
librarians to enable the universities to use the UGC grant ef- 
fectively. Recommends the provision of full-timed teachers 
in the Schools of Library Science being conductedin some of 
the Universities, 


Stresses the need for continuous research in library science 
as of utmost importance for xorging new library techniques. 
Suggests that the UGC may strengthen the Chair in Library 
Science recently created in the University of Madras for de- 
veloping it as the All India Institute for Advanced Studies and 
Research in Library Science. 


0 INTRODUCTION 


The University Grants Commission (UGC) 
have been giving substantial grants to Indian 
Universities for building up their library col- 
lections. It is very gratifying to note that UGC 
has got a liberal policy towards the University 
Libraries, However in the utilization of the 
grants there are some administrative difficul- 
ties. Maximum benefit is not obtained due to 
a failure to grasp the problem as a whole. The 
factors involved are analysed and suggestions 
are made to UGC. ; s 
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1 TIME FACTOR 


44. Introduction 


There can be no doubt that the intention is 
that the library grant should be used to buy the 
largest number of books in actual or anticipated 
demand, and that the books should be promptly 
brought into active use by readers. The ad- 
ministrative elements covering the giving of 
the grant should be so defined that the time- 
table for the absorption of the grant does not 
militate against this primary purpose of the 
grant. To arrive at the right time-table and 
administrative elements, I begin with a picture 
of what all has to be done in a library to absorb 
the grant, 


12 Weekly Rhythm 


It is a matter of long-established experi- 
ence that the work behind the screen in a lib- 
rary should proceed with a weekly rhythm, In 
particular, book-selection, book-purchase, 
book-reception, technical treatment of books, 
and their release for use by readers are best 
organised on a weekly basis. Our chief mar- 
ket for books are now in London and New York, 
On account of the prevailing exchange difficul- 
ties, even books in the European languages 
other than English have to be bought in these 
markets, This is likely to continue for one 
more generation, ‘The national bibliographies 
and other book lists are now published on a 
weekly basis, And these are the primary 
source for book-selection. This fits with 
the weekly rhythm of work in libraries. 
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421 Book-Purehase Chain 


The preliminary book-selection list initia- 
ted by the library in week 1 will get scrutinised 
by subject-specialists in week 2, Though anti- 
quated and purposeless, each list has now to 
get the sanction of the Executive in many of the 
Universities. So long as this practice continues, 
the list started in week 4 will receive sanction 
of the Executive in week 3, The order will 
leave the library in week 4, It will reach 
London or New York as the case may be inweek 
5, if it goes direct and in week 6 if it goes via 
a local book-seller. For definiteness let us 
pursue the first alternative. The supply will 
reach the library in week 12 from London and 
in week 16 from New York, The books arriv- 
ing in week 12 will be collated and passed on to 
the technical ection for classification and cata- 
loguing in week 13, They will be further pre- 
pared for use in the maintenance section in 
prepared for use in the maintenance section in 
week 14, They will be released for use of the 
readers in week 15, Thus a complete book- 
purchase-chain will normally take 15 weeks 
- for completion, It must be remembered that 
book-selection will start every week in the year 
and books too will consequently arrive in the 
library every week inthe year. Thus every 
section will be kept continuously busy all 
through the year. ‘This is necessary for effi- 
cient management, 

13 Right Time-Table 

To enable the first of the 52 instalments of 
payment in a year to be done in the very first 
week of the financial year - the first week of 
April - the book-selection of the corresponding 
book~purchase-chain should have begun at the 
beginning of the preceding December, The 
chain initiated by the book-selection done in the 
last week of November will bring the supply of 
books ending with the last instalment of pay- 
ment at the end of March. Book-purchase 
should be thus spread evenly throughout all the 
52 weeks of a year. Therefore, for book-pur- 
chase purpose, the library year should begin in 
December, so that the last payment for the fi- 
nancial year can be made at the end of the fi- 
nancial year. 


134 Actual Experience Over Years 


This time -table with the modification that 


ə, the book order took three weeks to reach 
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London and five weeks to reach New York, was 
giving good results in the Madras University 
Library from 1926, till World War II destroyed 
all the rhythms and threw the library out of the 
gear. This time-table secured the prompt pur- 
chase of currently published books in close co- 
rrelation to the work in progress in the several 
departments of a university. 


14 Wrong Time-Table ° 


The wrong time-table is to spend the entire 
grant in one or just a few instalments, This 
means the adoption of one or only just a few 
book-purchase-chains in a year. This leads to 
hectic book-selection for a few consecutive 
weeks in the year, turning practically all the 
staff on to this work, Ironically enough, this 
hectic work to absorb the book-grant results in 
the suspension of the service given to readers, 
Every link in the book-purchase-chain has to 
be lived through for long weeks in this same 
hectic way. Thus book-selection and purchase 
etc. are made at the cost of service, the very 
purpose of the grant, purchase etc! This patho- 
logical condition can be seen in several univer- 
sity libraries. ) 


141 Inevitable Malpractice 


Even something worse happens. To absorb, 
say Rs. 50,000, the book-selection will need 
at least 5 weeks with all the staff working on it. 
If the grant is announced only after September 
as it often happens, the books do not arriye in 
time for the bills to be regularly paid within 
the financial year after the books are physical- 
ly verified. This leads to the unfortunate but 
inevitable malpractice of getting advance bills 
without the supply and passing them on as make- 
believe vouchers for receiving the grant and 
formally satisfying the audit. Of course, this 
involves false certification by the librarian. 
There are cases when librarians had to leave 
their jobs for reasons of conscientious objec- 
tion. 


142 Chain Left Incomplete 


Once tle grant is drawn without supply, a 
pseudo-satisfactién of work bravely done makes 
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one sit back for a‘while, .A mood of exhaustion 
comes thereafter. With the result the book- 
purchase-chain is left incomplete without atten- 
tion to the links corresponding to the classifi- 
cation, cataloguing, and release of the books 
for the use of readers. Bundles of new books 
being piled up for several months seems to 
have now become common in several libra- 
ries. There can be no more serious flouting 
of the Laws of Library Science than this. An- 
other practice is to purchase several copies of 
the books locally available without considera- 
tion of what is really needed for the work in 
progress in the several departments of the Uni- 
versity. This converts the allotment and ab- 
sorption of grants to a mere ritual. Itisa 
waste of public money. 


15, The Remedy 


The UGC should take steps to arrest these 
unfortunate results, The following are re- 
commendations to the UGC on this matter: 


1451 The UGC should inform the universi- 
ties about the probable amount of grant during 
a financial year not later than the preceding 
November, It should be possible to estimate 
the probable amount at least to 50% of the 
amount expected. This will be quite easy if the 
grant is allotted on a five year basis, 


452 The UGC should transfer the annual 
grant to the University libraries at the very 
beginning of the financial year. If the annual 
grant is transferred in instalments, the first 
instalment should be transferred early in April, 


153 If there is any insuperable difficulty in 
announcing the probable grant four months in 
advance of the financial year, the procedure 
should be to decide the amount of grant on the 
basis of the expenditure in the preceding year. 


454 The university libraries should be al- 
lowed to hold over the unspent balance of the 
grants for expenditure during the next financial 
year. It should be possible for audit to pre- 
vent any abuse of this provision and see that the 
money is fully spent eventually for the purpose 
for which it was granted. 


16 An Example from Experience 


When the Madras Government sanctioned a 
non-recurring grant to the Mddras University 
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Library, in 1926, permission was sought and 


-granted to spread the appropriation over a pe- 


riod of five years, This helped a wise and 
beneficial use of the money. The recurring an- 
nual grant of Rs 65,000 made in the same year 
was exempted from being surrendered to the ex- 
tent not appropriated within the financial year, 
This arrangement enabled the library not only 
to keep on to the weekly rhythm of the book- 
purchase-chain without in any way interfering 
with service to readers, but also to spend the 
money on really needed books and with every 
satisfaction to the audit. There was never any 
adverse audit remark during all the years. So 
also the UGC can devise the necessary safe- 
guards through audit against any possible abuse 
that may arise in this elastic and long-drawn- 
out time-table, 


2 PERSONNEL 


2i Introduction 


Most of the university libraries in India are 
understaffed, Itis barely sufficient to handle 
a small annual in-take of books and periodicals, 
which the miserly library budget used to allow. 
Apart from the staff working behind the screen 
to purchase and prepare books for use, the Lib- 
rary provides a counter staff to look after the 
circulation, issue and return of books, Only a 
small full-timed staff of one or two is provided 
for direct service to readers in the selection 
of relevant reading materials. It is this staff 
that does the most vital work ina library. It 
is designated Reference Staff. 


244 Effect of Additional Grant 


"Whenever a library gets an extra grant, it 
is now totally set apart for the purchase of 
books and periodicals. Whether this is the 
fault of the university authorities or is a conse- 
quence of the conditions attached to the grant 
is immaterial, The extra work to be done be- 
hind the screen to spend this sum results in 
the withdrawal of the reference staff from ser- 
vice to readers. This is the unfortunate im- 
mediate result of the grants now being made 
by the UGC. There is every ground to believe 
that this is not being brought to the notice of 
the UGC. This memorandum is therefore 


turned on the staff necessary to utilise the i 
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grants properly.without. premdige to the ser- 
vice proper to readers. 


. 22 Staff Formula | 


Between 1945 and 1955; several ibrar. 
in the country asked for advice on the strength. 
of staff to be provided. This led me to con-. 
structa staff - formula giving the staff re- 
quired in terms. of the quantity of, the various | 
items of work to be done in a library. This 
formula has been tested in other countries . 
also and found to give a reliable method of de- 
‘termining the strength of staff imper sonally, 
uninfluenced by any prejudice or emotion. The 
full staff-formula has been published in my | 
"Library development plan: Thirty-~year pro- 
gramme for India with draft library bill for the 
Union and the constituent states, 1950, (Delhi 
University Publications, Library science se- 
ries, 2)." z 
22i Staff Formula For 
The Book-Purchase-Chain 


Here is an extract from that forrnula for the 
staff needed to complete a book-purchase-chain 
of work consisting of book-selection, book- 
ordering, book-reception, accessioning and 
payment of bills, classification, and catalogu- 
ing, and the physical preparation of books be- 
fore release to the use of readers and absorp- 
tion into the live collection of the library. It 
does not cover the maintenance staff, or the 
reference. staff, or the circulation steff or the 
supervisory staff. 


n A 


NA NA NP | 4NA + 42NP 





6000 * 2000 * 500 ~~ 6000 


_ NA + 3NP_, 
4500 


where 


NA Number of volumes acces sioned 


ina year 


NP-= Number of periodical publica- 
tions taken 


23 Application of Staff Formula 


Let us now apply the above extract from the 
In such 
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alibrary,: book-fund may have normally to be 
divided between books and periodicals in the 
ratio of 4:4. Thus, if the book-fund is .. 
Rs. 4,.00, 000,books will absorb Rs .80, 000. 
Today, the average. cost of a book-as well as 
the average subscriptions to periodicals may- 
be faken to be each Rs 20. Thus, a book fund 
of Rs 1,00,000 is equivalent to an intake of 
4,0.00 books and 1,000 periodical publications. 
Substituting the values of NA and-NP in the-for- 
mula, we get the following results for the staff 
required for absorbing.a sum of Rs. 1, 00, 000 
granted for:the purchase- of reading material.. 
= 231. Allocation: of Grant Between 
Staff and Reading -Materials 


_We may takethe average @nnual cost of one 
professionally qualified librarian including 
leave salary and provident fund, to be 
Rs 3,400. Then the amount to be set apart for 
the employment of the staff necessary to utilise 
a grant of Rs 1,00, 000 is-Rs 20,000 in round 
figures. Thus, to ensure that the grant given 
to a university library is spent usefully without 
prejudice to concurrent service to readers and 
with prompt release of the books. purchased ‘for 
use by readers, the following recommendation 
is made:- 


; . gn] i co. apk ae 

-:, 232 Recommendation to UGC 

7 : Se i 

The UGC should allow a university library 

to spend one-fifth of its grant on the staff needed 
to complete the book-pur¢hase-chain including 
book-~selection, book ordér, book -reception and 
payment of bills, classification, cataloguing, 
and the physical preparation of book before the 
release for the use of readers and absorption 
into the live collection of the library. 


24 _ The; Present Plight 


Peckepe,: the waversinei themselves have 
failed to bring this need to the UGC. Perhaps 
the university libraries themselves felt snowed 
down by this sudden increase in the book-fund 
and the in-take of books and periodicals and 
had failed to rationalise the problem. What- 
ever, the cause, the present plight is far from 
happy. As already stated, the effect of the 
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grant, without earmarking one-fifth of it for 
the extra staff needed to utilise it, is the with- 
drawal of the reference staff from service to 
readers. ‘Another sad effect is that the only 
link in the book-purchase-chain that are com- 
pleted usually are those of a haphazard book- 
selection, placing orders for books and pass- 
ing the bills. These links are forcedly com- 
pleted under the pressure of the financial and 
account rules attached to the grant. There is 
no pressure whatever from any quarter to en- 
forcé the completion of the chain by classifica- 
tion, cataloguing, and absorption of the book 
into the live stock of the library so as to be- 
come available for readers. Often, the bills 
are passed even before the books are received. 
When the books arrive later, they are left for 
along, long time in bundles. Hardly anybody 
even notices it, the book-purchase-chain being 
thus left incomplete. 


25 Appeal to UGC 


What is the benefit of making grants to a lib- 
rary receiving grants under these conditions ? 
The users of the library are unable to sense 
the wastage involved, In fact, they have been 
all along accustomed to a miserly provision of 
books and periodicals. When they are denied 
even the usual attention and service they are 
told that all the staff have been turned on the 
work of getting books, This induces in them | 
the mood of compliance with the withdrawal of 
service. But, the public seldom has the memo- 
ory. to follow up such points and protest if the 
promised new books dc no reach them. There 
may be perhaps a few powerful readers who 
lodge a protest. Then, in self-defence, a 
clever librarian picks out and releases just 
those books as are wanted by them and tides 
over the difficulty, This is a realistic picture 
of the situation. There is no getting away from 
the fact that to spend every extra sum of money 
on the purchase and service of books, there 
must be proportionate addition to staff, I plead 
with the UGC to recognise this hard fact and 
give effect to the recommendation given in sec- 
tion 232. 


3 FINANCE 


34 Introduction 


Who should provide the funds for a aniversity 
library? Is it the student population, or the 
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State Government, or the Union Government? 
The answer cannot be the same in all countries, 
Nor can it be the same in any country at all 
times. It will vary with the prevailing tax- 
pattern of the country on the one hand, and on 
the social outlook on the value of university edu- 
cation and research on the other. Both of these 
factors change from country to country and from 
time to time. 


32 Social Outlook on University 
Education and Research 


With regard to the social outlook on the value 
of university education and research, there is a 
strong trend towards a consensus of opinion all 
the world over, This itself is the result of a 
trend towards a socialistic pattern of education 
to meet the growing pressure of democracy and 
population, In this trend, the view is that the 
value of university education and research is 
more dominant in respect of the community in 
general than in respect of the individual sub- 
ject to them, This is examined in detail in 
chapter 1 of my "Library development plan: 
Thirty-year programme for India with draft 
library bills for the Union and the constituent 
states, 1950, (University of Delhi, Library 
science series, 2,)". As a result of this trend, 
in some countries, the entire cost of university 
education in general and of university libraries 
in particular is met from public funds, In 
other countries, the students are obliged to pay 
a fees, But, this is only a token affair. For, 
90% of the cost of university education and the 
entire cost of university library are met from 
public funds. The Madras University Library 
approximated to this standard by about 1926, 
This was due to a pleasant accident which 
brought the Chief Minister of the State and the 
university librarian together on a platform. 
An annual grant of Rs 68, 000 to the university 
library was a pleasant outcome of this acci- 
dent. This grant was made statutory three 
years later, Since then, the annual grant to the 
library has been steadily increasing, with the 
increase in number of departments of study and 
research, 


33 Effect of the Tax Pattern 


The very fact that the Union Government has 
begun to give grant to the universities is the 
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effect of a change in tax pattern. At present 
the Union Government collects the greatest part 
of revenue. This naturally depletes the tax 
that can be collected by the constituent states. 
In normai times, however, the Union Govern- 
ment cannot find use for all the money that it col- 
lects, It therefore gives back a good portion of 
it to the constituent states. Happily, one of the 
forms of giving back is that of a direct grant to 
the university. Even more happily, the UGC 
has found it proper to give back a substantial 
Sum in the form of grants to university libra- 
ries, 


34 Method of Proportion 
A Wrong Precedent 


I learn, however, that the UGC grant to a 
university library follows the Victorian pattern 
of grant-in-aid codes, In this pattern, the grant- 
in-aid to an educational body can only be ina 
fixed proportion to the money that the recipient 
‘provides it from its own funds. Now, a univer- 
sity library has no source of income of its own, 
Nor has a univeristy any independent source 
from which it can pay the university library. 
Therefore, the only other source, the income 
from which can be shown by a university lib- 
rary as its own, is the State Government. Thus, 
the quantum of the UGC grant to a university li- 
brary is determined by what the State Govern- 
ment is prepared to give'to that library. But, 
the university library is several removes from 
the State Government. The latter is too pre- 
occupied with so many problems to sense the 
consequences of the starvation of the university 
library. Therefore the party that has to put 
down its own quota first in-order to bring out 
an adequate grant from the UGC is in reality a 
third party that has the least chance to be sen- 
Sitive to the deferred reserve of a poor lib- 
rary grant from the UGC, From the point of 
view of a university library, the State is cer- 
tainly a third party who is not immediately or 
visibly affected by a reduction in the total grant 
going to a university library as a result of its 
own default, As the saying goes, it is only the 
toad underneath the harrow that knows where 
the pin-point goes. Basing the UGC grant on 
the method of proportion defeats its own pur- 


pose. It is futile. It must be given up. 
35 Per Capita Approach 


A more realistic and equitable approach to 
*the quantum of UGC grant to a university lib- 
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rary is the Per Capita Approach, In the pre- 
war period, world experience showed that the 
annual appropriation for the book-fund of a uni- 
versity library corresponded to Rse15 per stu- ` 
dent and Rs. 200 per teacher or research fellow. 
Also the annual expenditure of all other kinds, 
including the cost of the administrative staff 
and the reference staff for service, was roughly 
equal to the expenditure on books and periodi- 
cals. For example, the total annual budget for 
the library of a university with 10,000 students 
and 500 teachers and research fellows shotld 
be Rs. 500,000, of which Rs 250,000 would be 
spent on books and periodicals. Perhaps, these 
figures will have to be amended in view of the 
inflation since World War II. 

| 


‘36 Apportionment between the 
Union and State Governments 


Thus, the financial needs of a university li- 
brary can be determined objectively. That 
money should be given to the university library 
in order that the return on the money spent on 
the university as a whole may be adequate. 
Again this money should be found only by the 
Governments of the Union and of the State, 
Between the UGC and the State Government, it 
must be decided in what proportion the library 
finance should be shared between themselves. 
This proportion will depend on taxing powers 
of the Union Government and the State Govern- 
ment. Perhaps, the State Government may pay 
one-fifth of the requirements of a university li- 
brary and the UGC the remaining four-fifths for 
the time being. The capital expenditure of a 
university library also may have to be found 
similarly. But it nullifies the intention, based 
on social value, to provide each university lib- 
rary with adequate finance to serve the students, 
teachers and research fellows with all the need- 
ed literature, if the UGC would pay its share n 
only if the Government pays its own share or 
vice versa. The following proposals are there- 
fore commended for consideration and adop- 
tion: - 


3614 The library grant to a university should 
be determined according to an agreed per capita 
formula. 


362 The entire libfary finance of a univer- 
sity libraty should be provided by the UGC and 
the State Government. 
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363 The UGC and the State Government 
should determine from time to time the pro- 
portion in which their respective grants to a 
university library should be. 


364 The UGC and the State Governments 
should have a gentleman's agreement that each 
will actually pay its own share of the library 
grant. 


365 The UGC should not withdraw or lo- 
wer its grant to a university library because 
the State Government fails in its obligation, and 
vice versa. 


366 The library grant in any year should be 
based on the statistical data of the preceding 
year, 


37 Functional Approach 


The annual finance necessary for a univer- 
sity library can also be determined by the Func- 
tional Approach, This will take into account 
the number of faculties and the number and na- 
ture of the departments of study and research 
in the university. The result is not usually 
very different from that of the per capita ap- 
proach. A detailed discussion of both these 
methods will be found in my "Library develop- 
ment plan for the Allahabad University, 1947.” 
This book has been fully reproduced as an ap- 
pendix in the Justice Mootham Report on the 
reorganisation of the Allahabad University pub- 
lished in 1954, 


4 LIBRARY MAN POWER 


44 Introduction 


It is a good augury that the UGC has serious- 
ly taken up the development of university libra- 
ries, as an essential aid to advanced studies 
and research, so essential for industrial ad- 
vancement and increasing social well-being in 
Our country. But neither money alone nor 
books alone can bring about the desired re- 
sults, These are necessary but not sufficient. 
Another necessary factor is the library man- 
power, to build a balanced collection of books 
and periodicals in the light of the actual and 
anticipated demand, to classify and catalogue 
them in a helpful way, and to give prompt, pin- 
pointed and exhaustive documentation service 
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to students in close correlation to their work 
in the respective faculties, 


42 Inadequacy of the Present 
Library Man-Power 


The question of man-power has not yet re- 
ceived attention, All our 30 and odd university 
libraries taken together will require about 300 
well-trained professionals and 60 leaders with 
personality and drive, apart from 300 semi- 
professionals and clerical staff. Against the 
360 of the first two categories we do not now 
have even 100 persons. This amounts to near- 
famine in professionally qualified library man- 
power, 


43 Special School for 
Accelerated Course 


This inadequacy of library man-power leads 
to a serious leakage, which prevents the good 
intentions of the UGC being translated into ef- 
fective action and service, which can reach 
and benefit the students and teachers in the uni- 
versities in full measure, An appeal goes to 
the UGC that this leakage should be stopped as 
quickly as possible. One method of stopping 
the leakage is to provide for a special accel- 
erated course in library science to train about 
250 persons for university library work, within 
the next two or three years, Itis best to make 
this accelerated course independent of the pre- 
sent normal courses in the universities. 


44 Part-time Diversion of 
Present Man-Power 


There is another matter about the existing 
library man-power to which the attention of the 
UGC may be invited. Two or three of the top- 
men in the university libraries which give a 
course in library science are made to give 
part of their time to teaching in that school. 
This also leads to a haphazard way in absorbing 
the library grant. This system of making the 
library staff part timed teachers of library sci- 
ence is an inheritance from the past. I myself 
may be accused of having started this practice, 
in 4928.. The continuance of this unfortunate 
practice is proving to be ruinous both tothe e 
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efficiency of the university libraries and to the 
schools of library science. History must be 
read with care in this matter; the pioneering 
years of three decades ago found a scepticism 
and coldness in regard to the library, the lib- 
rary profession, and still more to training for 
librarians, In those difficult days, our society 
did throw forth, as any other society, ina 
phase of awakening would have done, a few pio- 
neering librarians with exceptional missionary 
zeal, who did both the running of libraries and 
the teaching of library students with some suc- 
cess. But without heed to the psychology of 
pioneership, which can only last for a short 
duration, and perhaps prompted by a sense of 
prestige to some extent, during the last 15 
years, university after university began to es- 
tablish diploma courses in library science 
with part-time teachers, This corrupted the 
standard both of teaching and of library work 
little by little. As visiting lecturer and exa- 
miner in some of these universities, I have 
been sadly watching the progressive degenera- 
cy. We now seem to be heading towards a 
crisis, I therefore urge on the UGC to exa- 
mine this matter and provide for full-time 
teachers in the schools of library science so 
that the library staff can devote their. full 
attention to.the library work proper, This is 
necessary to stop the leakage in the absorp- 
tion of the library grants. 


45 Recommendations 

At the same time, it is not wise or even 
possible to divert any of the all-too-small num- 
ber of trained librarians to full-timed work as 
teachers of library science. Therefore, the 
programme for creating more librarians should 
be properly phased, The following recommen- 
dations are commended for consideration: 


4514 For a period of two or three years, the 
UGC should arrange for a temporary school of 
library science to produce in an accelerated 
manner about 250 post-graduate diploma hold- 
ers in library science to supply man-power to 
the existing university libraries so that the 
benefit of the library grants may reach the 
students and teachers without leakage, This 
school may also aim at providing for the train- 
ing of about 30 more persons who can become 
full-time teachers of library science in the 
existing library schools in the university. 
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452 The university in which the temporary 
school is located will have to be selected with- 
out interfering with the existing schools with 
part-time teachers, 


& 

453 The UGC should include in its policy 
the gradual replacement of part-time teachers 
by full-time teachers in the diploma courses 
in library science being conducted in the uni- 
versities, 


5 RESEARCH IN LIBRARY SCIENCE ` 


54 A New Social Phenomenon 


The current renaissance in our country is 
naturally producing an effervescence of activi- 
ties in the educational, industrial, and govern- 
mental spheres, These spheres hold the key 
to the development in every other sphere. Work 
in these three spheres has now reached huge 
dimensions, It has to face many unprecedent- 
ed situations. It can no longer be based solely 
on the innate flair of a few exceptional top- 
men. On the other hand, it has to be based on 
continuous systematic research, Research is 
thus coupled today directly with the continuous 
flow of current work, Moreover, it has to be 
done by ateam, This team has to include a 
number of persons removed somewhat from the 
position of the man of genius in the intellectual 
scale. Therefore, need has arisen to train in 
methods of research many persons low down 
in the first quartile of the intellectual scale, 
This is a new phenomenon in the world of today 
in general, and in New India in particular, 


52 Greater Attention to 
Library Srionce 


Research in the universities as well as in 
the industrial houses and the governmental 
establishments by a team of workers most of 
whom are neither self-centres of illumination 
nor self-helpers, has to be fed by efficient li- 
brary service, In response to this new develop- 
ment, the UGC has begun to devote thought to 
the improvement of university libraries and to 
The industrial houses 
and the governmental establishments also have 
begun to devote thought to their own libraries 
and to provide largt sums of money for them. 
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Another social necessity in a democracy is the 
establishment and maintenance of a nation- 
wide public library system, This is also pro- 
vided with a considerable sum of money. Thus, 
a large slice of public money is now being 
necessarily diverted to the libraries, 


53 Instruments of Global Development 


When so much money is turned on to libra- 
ries, special care should be taken to see that 
library service reaches the persons concerned 
not only without obstruction of any sort, but 
also in a more-aggressive and at the same 
time pleasant and acceptable manner, This 
means intimate personal service to top-man- 
agement, persuasive service to the pedestri- 
ans making up the ranks and the file and the 
men at the bench, dissemination service to the 
general public, or provision of harmless, ele- 
vating, leisure-time occupation for everybody. 
This extended and universal use of the library 
as an instrument of global social development 
is a phenomenon taking shape only today. It 
needs the forging of new lines of organisation 
for the library system of the country as a whole 
and new library techniques for making library 
service to each and every reader efficient and 
pin-pointed, 


54 Research in Library Science 


The continuous development of the lines of 
library organisation and of the library tech- 
niques themselves has to be based on research 
of its own. In our own life time the problems 
of library service have entered the spiral of 
Scientific method and have formed a fit field 
for systematic research. Indeed, a library 
science has emerged with its own normative. 
principles. It is acknowledged all the world 
over that India has played a pioneering role in 
helping the emergence of library science, The 
Fundamental Laws of library science were for- 
mulated in India about 25 years ago, Practi- 
cally, every branch of library science has been 
examined and continues to be examined in the 
light of the fundamental laws. The foundation 
for the Depth-Classification needed for effi- 
cient library service is being laid in India, in. 
the light of the first self-perpetuatirtg, analy- 
tico-synthetic scheme of classification called 
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Colon Classification, which was itself created 
in India about thirty years ago, India is thus 
quite competent to cultivate the field of library 
science for its own benefit and incidentally for 
the benefit also of the world at large. From 
the point of view of the UGC, this field should 
be continually cultivated by research in order 
that all the past sums of money, spent on lib- 
rary systems in the country, can give an ade- 
quate return, 


55 All India'‘Institute of 
Library Science 


No agency other than the UGC is likely to 
have the vision to sense the long-range effects 
of the research and also have the courage to 
spend money on research projects of deferred 
return, As an insurance against the dissipation 
or non-fructification of its own grants to univer- 
sity libraries and the private and public provi- 
sion of money for all other kinds of libraries, 
the UGC should exercise its farsight and pro- 
vide for advanced studies and research in lib- 
rary science, Perhaps, for some years to 
come, one such institute will prove sufficient 
for the whole country. 


56 Location of the Institute 


Naturally, an institute of the kind should be 
located in one of our universities. That uni- 
versity should be chosen that has a tradition in 
the matter and also the nucleus for an advanced 
institute of that kind, One suggestion is the 
University of Madras. For, during the current 
year, an endowment has been made to that Uni- 
versity for the Sarada-Ranganathan Chair of 
Library Science. The Laws of Library Science 
were formulated in that university. The Colon 
Classification was created there, The Chain 
Procedure for cataloguing, now being practised 
in many countries of the world was also dis- 
covered in that university. Thus, it has the 
necessary tradition and the nucleus for receiv~ 
ing the All India Institute for Advanced Studies 
and Research in Library Science. 


57 Recommendations 


The recommendations to the UGC is there- 
fore as follows: m 
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The UGC may strengthen the chair in lib- 
‘rary science in the University of Madras, by 
giving an annual grant for the maintenance of 
one reader, two lecturers, four research fel- 
Lows, and a few students in the Madras Degree 
Course in Library Science. 


It is estimated that an annual grant of 
Rs 50,000 may prove sufficient for the purpose, 
In view of the all-India : nature of this project, 
it is in the fitness of things that this grant 


comes from the UGC in preference to the State 
Goverrment, 
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LIBRARY PRACTICE iN 


THE CZECHOSLOVAKIAN PEOPLES REPUBLIC 


Gives an account of the development of public libraries in 
Czechoslovakia and the demarcation between scientific and 
national libraries. Describes the organisationand functions 
of the University Library,-the National Library, the Slavonic 


Library, the Central Technical Library of CSR, Czecheslo- 


vakian Academy of Science, Central Library of the City of 


Prague, etc. Mentions the establishment of a central Depart- 


ment under the Ministry of Education and Culture responsible 
for uniform library practice. 


1 STRUCTURE 


Due to historical development, the library 
practice in Czechoslovakia up to 1945, like the 
German practice, draws a characteristically 
sharp line of demarcation between scientific 
and national libraries, As early as 1919, a 
library statute ensured not only the mainte- 
nance of viable public libraries, when their 
organization was imposed on the community in 
accordance with the size of the individual re- 
gions, but also promoted the establishment of 
libraries in places where none existed so far. 
At the same time, compulsory copyright law, 
central cataloguing, and training facilities 
were established at the central station of the 
University Library at Prague. As in Germany, 
the development of library practice in CSR 
after 1945 is characterized by a vigerous at- 
tempt towards a uniform libtary structure, 
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Except for technical libraries, which were 
under individual technical departments, the 
libraries in CSR upto 1956 were essentially 
combined into two large systems: scientific 
libraries, which were directly attached to the 
Education Department, and the public libraries, 
which were directly attached to the Ministry of 
Culture, 


14 Central Council 

The attempts to arrive at a uniform library 
practice, first found expression in the forma- 
tion of a "Central Council for Library Practice 
in CSR” in 1955, This study group, under the 
initiative of the Ministry for Culture, brought 
together librarians and representatives of all 
departments interested directly in library 
work, This central council, created as advi- 
sory organ of the Ministry for Culture, had the 
object of producing close co-operation between 
Scientific libraries and public libraries. Be- 
sides, the Ministry for Education, to which 
the scientific libraries were attached, had an 
advisory committee for the library service 
unit in this Ministry. 


42 Library Department 


This promising transition period came to an 
end in September 1956, when the Ministry fore 
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Education was combined with the Ministry for 
Culture. A library department was formed in 
the new Ministry for Education and Culture, 
which took up its work in February 1957, In it, 
a reviewer is responsible for the system of 
scientific libraries, and another for that of 
public libraries, 


43 Science Libraries 


Among the scientific libraries are: 
4. Scientific general libraries 


a) University libraries in Prague, 
Brno, Bratislava and Olomouc. 


b) State scientific libraries in Plzen, 
Budejovice, Hradec Kralove, 
Kosice, Liberac, Ostrava and 
Zvolen, 


2. Scientific technical libraries in the 
fields of industry, education, medicine 
and agriculture, at the top being the 
Central Technical Library of the CSR, 
are 


State Technical Libraries in Brno and 
Bratislava; 


State Medical Libraries in Prague and 
Bratislava: ~ 


State Education Libraries in Prague, 
Brno and Bratislava; and 


State Agricultural Library in Nitra. 


In the universities and higher schools, there 
are now 52 central libraries, i4 central sta- 
tions of the faculties and 1063 libraries of in- 
dividual institutes; besides, there are the lib~ 
raries of the schools for arts and crafts and 
museum including the remarkable library of 
the National Museum in Prague containing near- 
ly 4,300, 000 volumes of which 800, 000 is 
Bohemica (Czechoslovakian literature) and the 
other 500, 000 is other scientific literature. 


i4 Public Libraries 
The public or cultural libraries cover not 


only the appropriate public libraries, at the 
eop of which is sucha significant library orga- 
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nization like the Central Library of the City of 
Prague, but also all the libraries upto the 
smallest village libraries. Likewise the sta- 
tioning of the Academy Library (main library 
of the Czechoslovakian Academy of Sciences) 
in Prague is important. Like the entire Acad- 
emy it is directly under the Government, 


2 LARGE LIBRARIES IN PRAGUE 


We are indebted to F. Horak, Director of 
the main library of the Czechoslovakian Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Prague, for a review of 
"Scientific libraries in Czechoslovakia", (ZfiB 
4952, 66, 9-27). The Centre for National Sci- 
entific Libraries in Prague, the Clementium, 
houses four important libraries, which func- 
tion independently of one another: 1) the Uni- 
versity Library, the oldest and largest in this 
group; 2) the National Library, which was 
separated in 1949 from the National and Uni- 
versity Library; 3) the Slavonic library which 
was Separated in 1949, as independent institute 
from the National and University Library; and 
4) the Central Technical Library of CSR, the 
oldest European technical library, which is 
now the most modern scientific library of 
CSR. 


21 The University Library 


The University Library has the largest col- 
lection (1,500, 000) among all the Czechoslova- 
kian libraries, Its annual accession is nearly 
42,000, It is the central scientific library for 
the entire region of CSR. 4160 workers look 
after the entire library work, which has in- 
creased by 100 % as compared with 1938. Its 
main divisions are: 


a) Acquisition, for which two central 
national organizations are attached: 
Service station for old stock and 
Central exchange station; 


b) Catalogue; 


c} Department for manuscripts, rare - 
works, old works, microfilm, lib- 
rary archives; 


d) Users! department, including infor- 
mation and photography department; 


e) Preservation workshop and book bind- 
ery; and’ i 
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f) Administration 


The University Library has made rapid 
progress in all fields, It has accommodation 
for 800 readers, It is open from 8 to 22 hours 
(Sundays from 8 to 12 hours), As compared 
with 53,000 users in 1945, nearly 236, 000 
readers have used it in the year 1954. The 
comprehensive bibliographical activity of the 
University Library, in relation to the biblio- 
graphic work in the CSR as a whole, deserves 
mention, 


22 The National Library 


The National Library was established in 
1935 as part of the University Library and 
with the Archives Department of Czech litera- 
ture as the nucleus. Thus the University Lib- 
rary came to be renamed as "National and Uni- 
versity Library". A comprehensive compul- 
sory copyright law in CSR (Control order of 28 
May 1935) assisted the collection of Czecho- 
slovakian literature. The National and Uni- 
versity Library has since received two com- 
pulsory copies from the entire state territory. 
Since the separation of the National Library 
from the University Library (1949), both the 
compulsory copies have been accessioned by 
the National Library. It delivers one of the 
copies with a single reproduced ‘photograph of 
the title to the University Library. For ear- 
lier years, the National Library supplements 
the Czechoslovakian production up to 1918. 
The collecting area covers the entire Czecho- 
slovakian literature, production of books in 
foreign languages in CSR, all works on CSR 
appearing in other countries, as well as trans- 
lations of Czechoslovakian works in foreign 
countries, 


The National Library has earned a name for 
dissemination of Czechoslovakian journal lit- 
erature. Since 1953, it publishes the periodical 
index "Bibliograficky katalog CSR. Ceske caso- 
pisy (4955 onwards: Clanky v ceskych casopi- 
sech)"; it displays prominently the periodicals 
of CSR. 


23 The Central Technical Library 
of CSR 
This Central Technical Library is the 
centre for tethnical literatuee and technical 
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documentation and, for all libraries is the em- 
bodiment of closest coordination between sci- 
entific library work and documentation, With 
its bibliographic information department, this 
library is also the documentation centre for the 
entire field of industry in CSR. This special 
function is brought out by J. Koblitz in his 
paper "Bibliographical information department 
of the Central Technical Library in Prague" 
(Dokumentation 1955, 2, 81-87). 


The primary display of technical literature 
(books, brochures, periodical articles) is done 
in the card index for technical and economic 
literature. Each title is indexed with a short 
summary on slips in the format given in DIN 
A 6. The fields included are: building indus- 
try, mining,’ metallurgy, machine design, 
chemistry and chemical technology, energetics 
and electro-technology. Within these five main 
groups, 84 special subjects are handled, which 
may also be referred to individually. The en- 
tire primary material is then grouped every 
month in the five issues of "Review of techni- 
cal and economic literature” (Prehled tech- 
nicke a hospodarske literatury), There are 
bibliographic technical journals for the five 
fields mentioned above, 


Besides this comprehensive work, litera- 
ture searches are performed according to the 
requirements of technical science and practice 
in the country, and literature indexes and suit- 
able bibliographies of widely different types are 
collected. 


The central function of this library is also 
effectively confirmed by its work on the com- 
prehensive two-volume "Index of foreign tech- 
nical periodicals in the CSR"! (Soupis cizozem- 
skych pereodik), 800 libraries have collabo- 
rated in the preparation of this extremely im- 
portant central catalogue of periodicals, for a 
preparatory period of only 5 years, 


24 ‘Slavonic Library 


The fourth active library in the Clementium 
is the Slavonic Library. It has been created 
from the Slavonic Department of University 
Library, and was made independent only in 
1949, It was established in 1924 by the Minis- 
try for Foreign Affairs, It has more than 
290, 000 volumes of books, periodicals and 
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newspapers from the past and the present, of 
all the Slavonic peoples. The Russian depart- 
ment, containing nearly 160, 000 volumes, 
forms the greatest collection within the Slavo- 
nic Library, It can be rightly proud of its 
periodical collection, in which numerous titles 
are included, which are extremely scarce in 
European libraries in such completeness, To- 
day the modern literature of Slavonic people, 
especially the Russians has been given the 
greatest attention, Since 1952 it has been pub- 
lishing the title index "Nove Sovetske knihy” 
which appears every 14 days. The titles, an- 
notated according to subject, are indicated in 
transcription only, An author index and a sub- 
ject index are provided for the 26 comprehen- 
sive issues appearing in the year, 


25 Main Library of the Czechoslovakian 
Academy of Sciences 


This important scientifie library was formed 
in the following manner. In 1769, the "Gelehr- 
te Bohmische Privatgesellschaft" was esta- 
blished, from which, after various stages, the 
present Czechoslovakian Academy of Sciences 
has developed (1952). It is directly under the 
Government, Like all academy libraries, it 
conducts extensive literature exchange. At 
presént it has direct exchange relations with 
540 institutions, It publishes the retrospec- 
tive "Knihopis ceskych a slovenskych tisku", 
This bibliography of Czech and Slovakian pub- 
lications from the earliest times to the end of 
the 18th century, started by Z. Tololka in 
1925, is not yet complete, It is edited by F., 
Horak and has been appearing recently as a 
publication of the Academy. A bibliography of 
foreign-language 'Bohemica!' will follow as 
supplement to this’: retrospective bibliography. 
The Academy Library has now a collection of 
more than 400,000 volumes. It has a staff of 
50. F. Horak describes this Library in his 
paper "Main Library of the Czechoslovakian 
Academy of Sciences”(Bibliothek, Bibliothekar, 
Bibliothekwissenschait. Joris Vorstius Sou- 
venir, Leipzig 1954, Pp 192-202). 


26 Central Stations of the Faculties 


The organisation of ¢entral stations, which. 
play the role of faculty libraries, was done in 
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1950. For improving the work of the institute 
libraries, the stock of the individual institute 
libraries were cnecked and reduced, For each 
professorship, (katheder), special reference 
libraries of 2000-3000 volumes were alloted, 
consisting of books primarily for the assistants 
of the professorship (professors, lecturers 
and teachers). These privileged users may 
have at their disposal such a reference library 
by agreement with the college. All the remain- 
ing book stock in the region of the faculty was 
combined into a central faculty station, The* 
main idea of this was to arrange as effectively 
as possible the material available in the uni- 
versity, and to avoid duplicate purchases, 

All faculty libraries are lending libraries, 

and the loan period as a rule is 4 weeks, 
Besides, some other advantages have been 
obtained: 14) loss of books was reduced, 2) 
Greater use of the stock was made by personal 
loans to students for taking home. 3) Techni- 
cal library services are available in each 
faculty, so that perfect cataloguing work is 
possible, 


The management of the central station is 
not done by the university library but by a 
Special committee of the Ministry of Education. 
Besides, the faculty library is assisted in its 
work by a standing commission, consisting of 
the prodekar (Assistant Dean), a librarian and 
a student representative. The stock is greatly 
staggered up to 40 copies so that certain 
important text books may be given to individual 
students for longer periods, sometimes for a 
whole semester, for use at home, Obviously 
these ‘effective’ ¢opies ensure that a particu- 
lar textbook is never texhausted' but may 
always be studied in one of the reading rooms 
of the faculty - one for students and one for 
members of the teaching hody, Also, conces- 
sion is shown to professors by allowing them 
longer loan periods and sometimes even per- 
manent loans. Every month, a list of new acqui- 
sitions sent by the central station is available to 
each professor of the faculty. The college 
council decides the distribution of the stock 
within the faculty. 


2? Central Library of the 
City of Prague 


The Certral Library of the City of Prague 
is much more than‘a library, It is a cultural 
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centre of Prague. Every week, either in the 
evening or. late in the afternoon, literary 
sessions are held. The best artistes of the 
theatre recite, poets read out their unpublished 
works, and discuss with their listeners their 
outline and plans, A large open-shelf library 
invites the reading of old books, The simple 
lending work is done at the desk in the same 
room, A whole series of special reading 
rooms offer extensive handy libraries with 
popular and scientific works. The childrens? 
reading room, in which lessons in reading 
aloud, Punch~and-Judy shows, and other 
entertainments for young readers are per- 
formed, is probably one of the biggest and 
best equipped in the whole of Europe. A bust- 
ling activity prevails in the corridors from 
early morning till late at night, but absolute 
quiet is ensured in the working rooms. 


A stock of 1, 000, 000 volumes, distributed 
over 80 branches in all parts of the city and 
suburbs, is augmented, managed and circula- 
ted by 150 assistants. One thousand users are 
attracted every day by this extensive stock and 
by the central location of the main library. 
Nearly 100, 000 users are registered every 
year, and the annual turnover of books lent 
out runs over 2,275, 000, 


3 SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 
34 Collections 


The acquisition work of a large central 
library like the University Library is in con- 
formity with international practice. Scientific 
literature exchange is greatly developed, both 
with the countries of the Peoples! Republic 
and the western countries, in West Germany, . 
particularly with Munich and Marburg. ‘There 
is no plan for separate collecting area for the 
scientific libraries of the CSR. A central 
exchange station, which has the character of 
an international exchange office, is attached 
to the University Library, 


The old stocks have a vast range, More 
than three-fourths of a million is arranged in 
University Library alone, In all, the number 
of old stocks to be arranged in the coming 
year is estimated at 2 millions, All duplica- 
tes are transmitted to other libraries, as 
required, without charge and withouf account- 
ing procedure. In this connéction, it may be 
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mentioned that the most important closed 
access libraries of the past in the entire CSR 
have been preserved completely. 127 closed 
access libraries which contain besides exten- 
Sive book stock, nearly 2200 incunabula and 
3300 manuscripts, are made accessible to 
the public as book archives. The library of 
the National Museum has been authorized to 
compile a central catalogue of the stocks of 
the closed access libraries, 


32 Catalogue 


Special attention is paid to cataloguing. The 


requirement of all progressive librarians for 


special select catalogues - alphabetical as well 
as subject - is fully met. Everywhere, such 
catalogues are available or in preparation, so 
that the old, complete and also most compli- 
cated catalogues in their outline are continued 
as service catalogues and may be available 
only to a small circle of investigators, 


The second feature which we are establishing 
in the field of cataloguing is - in its new part - 
uniform alphabetical cataloguing. Since 1950, 
the cataloguing rules based on mechanical 
principles of arrangement (Prozalimri pravidla 
jmenncho seznamu) are followed. 


The position in the field of subject catalogu- 
ing has naturally not been so fortunate. Here 
we come across old and new systematic cata- 
logues besides keyword catalogues, But here 
also, attempts towards rational uniformity 
have been apparent in the last few years. 
Decimal classification on one side, and the 
key word catalogue based on a prescribed set 
of rules (Prozatimni pravidla predinetoveho 
seznamu, 1951) are the main subject catalogues 
in the scientific libraries. 


In the external form of the catalogues, the 
success of the card catalogue over the dic- 
tionary catalogue and loose-leaf catalogue has 
been clearly achieved. The flat card index for 
periodical catalogues according to the cardex 
system, produced by a Czechoslovakian firm 
(Karto-system) has been successful in the pub- 
lic scientific libraries. Mechanical multi- ` 
plication of titles by printing or rota-printing 
processes is common, However in smaller 
libraries cards are typed. Edge-punched 
cards have not been used anywhere. r 
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The progress inthe field of central cata- 
loguing has been remarkable, The entire 
Czechoslovakian literature has been centrally 
collected by the National Library. For the, 
important field of periodicals, different 
indexes have been formed in the central cata- 
logues: 


i Index of foreign technical periodicals 
in CSR, already mentioned, is prepared 
by the Central Technical Library of CSR, 


2 Corresponding index for non-technical 
periodicals is prepared by the University 
Library. 


The organisation and performance of central 
analysis of the contents of periodicals is done 
by the National Library. There is no circula- 
tion of central catalogue in the university 
libraries, like the one we have been mentioning 
for the past few years; but there is coordina- 
tion between the various functions of university 
libraries on the one hand and the existence of 
faculty libraries on the other. 


33 Use 


The conditions for library use in CSR are 
very liberal: 


i. The use of all the scientific libraries is ` 
free. Inthe public libraries, the reader pays 
a very small administrative fee, 


2. Every citizen can use the literature 
displayed in the reading rooms without any 
administrative process throughout the extensive 
open hours {as a rule, 8 to 20, 21 or 22 hours 
continuously). He need only prove his per- 
sonal identity. 


3, Every citizen can borrow books from 
the scientific libraries ~- with the single excep- 
tion of the National Library. On proving his 
personal identity, he is registered as a user. 
There are no special users! cards. 


4, The lending of books within CSR is also 
free, Only in international borrowing, the 
user has to pay the incidental postage. In 
order to avoid overburdening the lending 
organization, the libraries restrict the number 
of orders which a user can place to three at a 
time. 


5. All the scientific libraries are lending 
libraries, The National Library is exception, 
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It is a reference library having most rigid 
rules, Only in strongly exceptional cases 
does it give out its stock on loan, For all the 
Other libraries, the usual restrictions for use 
hold good: works published before 1880, works 
having special importance, dictionaries, etc. 
And in the University Library, there is also 

a special restriction on journals, which can 
be lent, as a rule for a fortnight, only to 
research institutes, e.g. the Academy, but 
not to individuals, Belles-lettres are lent out 
like all other literature, only the University ° 
Library emphasizes firmly its archive-like 
nature: belles-lettres are given out only for 
verification of scientific work, This restric- 
tion can be understood when one considers that 
the Central Library of Prague city has exten- 
Sive stock of learned works, and which are 
lent out without formal restrictions, 


Most of the libraries have changed over 
to "numeras-currens® arrangements, The 
University Library shows some traditional 
specialities: it has an arrangement according 
to 73 heterogeneous groups, e.g. besides the 
appropriate subject fields, there is a linguis- 
tic general group of all Czechoslovakian litera- 
ture, as well as source groups, which cover 
the closed-access learned libraries, For the 
last two years, this library has also changed 
over to mechanical arrangement. However, 
the use of the 12 format groups (for saving 
space) retained in the University Library,is 
still not sufficient. 


An important establishment which has so 
proved its worth is the special reading room 
of the University Library for research wor-. 
kers and scientific workers, which has an 
extensive reference library covering all sub- 
ject fields. 


How intensively the Czechoslovakian science, 
particularly philologic-historical disciplines, 
is devoted to cultural heritage, is shown by 
the richly equipped division of manuscripts 
and incunabula, for which a large special ‘read- 
ing room is provided with extensive reference 
apparatus, 


The special distinguishing feature of the 
work of Czechoslovakian librarians is their 
untiring sttuggle to explain the social service, 
which every library has to fulfil. ` 
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MICRO THOUGHT: AND ITS- SERVICE 


Examines the New methods and techniques for the communi -~ 
cation of knowledge by Coblans and the Current documenta- 
tion topics and their-relevance-to social-science litérature 
by Kyle... Sets out the causes for the crisis in documenta - 
tion work. Suggests five additional problems for investiga- 
tion viz. 1) Will the Bernal and the Donker Duyvis Plans 
fail to stimulate 1 new-comers into researchefield? 2) Ade- 
quate coverage in international documentationof nascent mi~ 
cro thought of Asian and African origin. 3) Reconciliation 
of the requirements of the designof classification for allits 
purposes and of machinery. for search, 4) Comparative eva - 
luation of machinery, for search and visual scanning when 
individualising class numbers and chain procedure are used, 
5) Design of machinery for copying selected entries economi- 
cally from a catalogue designedfor efficient visual scanning. 
Points out the problem of standardising terminology in social 
sciences falls largely within the sphere of the respective 
linguistic groups instead of in the international plane. 


0 CONTRACTIONS USED 


the document entitled New Methods 
and techniques for the communica- 
of knowledge, being a pre-print of . 
about. 1.0, 000.words from the Une sco 
bulletin for libraries; 11, 7; 1957, 
Julya a Aa T; 


r a 


the document entitled Current docu- 
. mentation topics and their relevance 
- to-social science literature, being a 
_ pre-print in about 8, 000 words from 


. the Review of mocumentatiop; 24, a 
.1957; September. .- 


DK 


fl 
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1 INTRODUCTION 


"Much ado about the obvious" appears to be- 
come a necessity now and again. When it does 
so, it appears to become equally necessary to 
use as sounding board the auspices of an in- 
fluential body like Unesco, if a hearing is to be 
had. The two documents under consideration 
demonstrate this. DC is the production of 
Dr. Coblans, specially commissioned for the 
purpose by Unesco. DK is the production of 
Miss Barbara Kyle, in partial fulfilment of a 
long-term commission by Unesco to make a 
detailed study of Social Science Documenta- 
tion. A more truly descriptive title for DC 


' would be New methods and techniques for the 


production, stořing, location, and service of 
LS a a N ANNA tS a AHU HAA rg 
recorded micro thought, 


11 Storing 


-In regard to. storing, arrangement of the. 
documents on shelves or in cabinets forms 
the crucial problem. At the one extreme, 
there can be arrangement by accession num- 
bers. For compact shelving, it will be even 
better if different accession-sequences are 
formed for different sizes of documents, as 
is done in the Leipzig Institute, But if the 
reader is to -have the benefit of browsing 
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among the documents, the other extreme of ,; 
a minutely classified arrangement becomes 
necessary., 


12 Service 


Service of a document to a reader may take 
one of two forms. The copy of the periodical 
containing the document may be lent to him for 
a specified period. Or, a copy of the docu- 
ment can be made and given to him for perma- 
nent possession, The latter method has come 
into vogue recently as a result of the invention 
of cheap methods of mechanical copying. The 
copy may be of the same size as the original, 
as it is in dye-line copies; or it may be re- 
duced to micro size as in micro card or micro 
film roll or strip, in which case the reader 
must use a reading machine. Matters connected 
with these are now being elaborately pursued at 
all levels. 


13 Location 


Location of a document has to be helped by 
a documentation list, be it a catalogue or an 
abstracting or indexing periodical with its 
cumulative indexes, To cut down cost and 
time-lag, each country or region is obliged to 
have, as an auxiliary tool, a centre in which 
the entries are maintained in cards or other 
equivalent forms. This has also to be done 
by individual service-libraries catering to spe- 
cialists, to some extent however restricted. 
This again brings the problem of arrangement, 
At one extreme, it can be an impermanent ran- 
dom one. This happens when the entries ona 
specific topic are gathered together with ma- 
chinery. In this case, a reader cannot get the 
benefit of scanning in one or two sweeps of his 
eyes, a full, connected, filiatory, helpful pan- 
orama of all the entries on his field of interest, 
all its subdivisions and all the broader divisions 
of which it is itself a subdivision. In service- 
libraries, in published documentation lists, and 
in general, whenever the reader can have access 
to the list, this will be a serious handicap to 
many who are unable to define their field pre- 
cisely. Often, it is only when a reader scans 
the full panorama of the entries that he finds all 
that he was vaguely conscious of having wanted. 
his is an oft-recurring situation as all refer- 
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ence librarians know from experience, no 
arrangement other than a minutely classified 
one, backed by an alphabetical index, can be 

of use. This has been described in my Classi- 
fication and communication (1951) as the Apupa 
arrangement, 


14 Crisis and Its Cause 


A crisis has been created in the production 
of the documentation list and in the storage and 
service of micro documents, by the fabulous 
increase in their number. 


1. Owning all the periodicals in which micro 
documents are published and which are of in- 
terest to the reading population of a library has 
become financially impossible, It is becoming 
impossible even for a national documentation. 
centre, 


2. There is a continuous increase in the num-. 
ber of micro documents appearing outside the 
conventional periodicals, say in house reports, 
proceedings of conferences, reviewing organs, 
releases often marked ‘restricted’ and pro- 
duced only by near-printing processes, by gov- 
ernment departments, the United Nations, and 
its Specialised Agencies. 


3 The cumulation of the entries in an abstrac- 
ting or indexing periodical is becoming uneco- 
nomical,. 


4. There is an increase in the number of lan- 
guages in which important micro documents 
are being produced since the recent renascence 
of many of the communities in Asia; Africa, 
and Eastern Europe. 


15 Effect of the Crisis 


The crisis so formed militates against the 
research work of the world being organised 
'in-series', without the unintended duplication 
of any effort and the consequent wastage in the 
research-potential of the world. And the ever- 
increasing population pressure can no longer 
be met with natural or near-natiral commod- 
ities or services, either in food, or clothing, 
or shelter, or transport, or even the manage- 
ment of the affairs of life in an organised come- 


‘munity. It can be met only by drawing into the 
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research-teams many who are much short of the 
genius who alone had been interesting himself 
in research more to release his own inner ten- 
sion than to meet social ends. This factor by 
itself produces a steep spiral in the output of 
micro documents, Further research has to 

be consciously and deliberately organised to 
run 'in-series'. To minimise the effect of the 
crisis, it has become necessary to improve 
the methods of documentation work and the 
efficiency of documentation service. 


16 Selective Black-Out 


DC and DK go into most of these problems 
and give a fairly objective account of the cur- 
rent attempts in the West in thought or deed to 
meet the crisis. They also single out a few 
problems that need further study, under the 
auspices of Unesco and other organisations. 
But there is a black-out of the thought being 
produced on some of these problems on the 
East of the Red Sea. Whether it is due to ig- 
norance, or oversight, such a black-out is 
quite improper in documents sponsored by an 
international governmental body like Unesco. 


2 STORAGE, PRODUCTION, 
AND SERVICE 


21 Donker Duyvis Plan 


The Donker Duyvis Plan seeks to by-pass 
the crisis in storage. According to this plan, 
a service-library need not store all the peri- 
odicals. This responsibility is vested only in 
a national or regional central library, This 
latter library should have a copy of each peri- 
odical and of every other publication in trans- 
parent paper. This has been demonstrated to 
be possible by the experience of Holland. Any 


reader can purchase a dye-line copy of any docu- 


ment from the central library through his ser- 
vice-library. The cost is only about one shil- 
ling for a document of 8 pages. 


22 Bernal Plan 
The Bernal Plan would bypass even the prin- 


ting of the documents if they are of a severely 
specialised nature néeded only by a few special- 
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ists. The originals of these documents would 
be kept in the central library concerned. They 
will be brought to the notice of probable con- 
sumers through the abstracting periodical. 
Copies of any of the documents could be got by 
any reader from the central library through 
his service-library. 


23 A Possible Disadvantage 


But such a supply of copies of docurnents on 
demand by mature specialists does not exhaust 
all the purposes for which periodicals were 
designed as a means of communication. The 
permeation of nascent thought among a vast 
number of people in anticipation of demand is 
a great necessity for the up-keep of research- 
potential. There is no means of knowing who 
is ripe at what moment to get irradiated by 
what nascent thought. Again new minds, in 
the formative stage, have to be induced con- 
stantly into the research-team of the world. 
The specific areas of their interest are yet 
to be formed. Feeding them on as wide a 
field of the universe of knowledge as possi- 
ble is as much an important function of peri- 
odicals in intellectual economy, as giving 
the sought-document to mature specialists. 


24 Point for Investigation 


This factor needs investigation in the eval- 
uation of the Donker Duyvis and Bernal Plans. 
This seems to have been missed in DC. The 
terms of reference mentioned in its proposal 
L should be extended to include this vital point 
in the social function of periodical literature. 
In place of proposal L, we should have the 
following proposal: 


Proposal L: In view of the increasing 
inadequacy of the scientific periodical 
-as a method of communication, a long- 
term study of the whole problem should 
be commissioned. Its terms of refer- 
ence should include the following as~ 
pects: (a) a plan based on Bernal's scheme 
for the central distribution of scientific 
publications (modified where necessary) 
and a preliminary investigation of its ac- 
ceptability to scientists; (b) the relation- 


ship of the technical research report to 
4 
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the traditional paper in scientific periodi- 
cals and its integration into the abstrac- 
ting and indexing structure; (c) considera- 
tion of what in principle should be accepted 
as ‘constituting publication' (academically, 
legally and copyright point of view) in re- 
lation to the ‘unpublished scientific re~ 
port’ and the various levels of security 
classification. 


Suggested Proposal: 

1 In settling the fate of the institution of 
periodicals, Unesco or any other interna- 
tional organization should arrange for a 
global investigation with due weightage 
for all the social purposes of periodical 
literature such as? 


a. means of communication almost to 
the narrow point of locating the 
sought-document by the mature spe- 
cialist; 

b. permeation of nascent thought among 
avast number of people in anticipa- 
tion of demand with the result of in- 
creasing the research-potential of the 
world, remembering that we have no 
means’ of knowing who is ripe at what 
moment to get irradiated by what na~ 
scent thought; 


c. induction of new minds in the forma-~ 
tive stage into the right place appropri- 
ate to each mind in the research team 
of world - new minds whose specific 
areas of interests are yet to be formed 
and are therefore in need of being fed 
with as wide a range as possible in the 
spectrum of the currently developing 
universe of knowledge}; 


d. helping the evaluation of any scientific 
paper which is now indicated by the 
status and standard of the periodical 
in which it appears; 


€. being a helpful incentive to research 
workers -the incentive arising out of 
the status and standard of the periodi- 
cal in which his paper appears. 


26 Over and above this, the following 
proposals are made: 


a an examination of the nature of pre- 
sent scatter of papers in a specific 
subject in diverse periodicals inclu- 
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ding those with the least affiliation 
to the subject; 


b. . the exploration of the possibility and 
the means of persuading the sponsors 
of learned periodicals to minimise 
scattering of papers in the manner 
referred to in (a) above. 


3 GAPS IN COVERAGE 


Proposals I, J, K, M, and N of DC are turned 
on the filling up of the gaps in the coverage of 
current documentation work. These should be 
certainly implemented. 


31 Extension of the Scope 


In this connection, an additional problem to 
be investigated by Unesco is bringing into the 
coverage the micro documents embodied in 
the various languages of Asia, Africa, and 
Eastern Europe, which are fast becoming 
media for current nascent thought. 


4 DOCUMENTATION. WORK 


The proposals of DC considered so far and 
the additional ones suggested in relation to 
them fall largely within the sphere of interna-. 
tional organisation, in which the library pro- 
fession is only one of the partners. But the 
construction of documentation list - be it an 
abstract or index in published form, or in the 
form of cards or its equivalent, and be it in a 
central library or in a service-library -is the 
sole responsibility of the library profession. 
It is here that DC distinguishes between new 
and old techniques. Generally speaking, re- 
trieval by machinery is the focus of the new. | 
techniques; on the other hand, retrieval by the 
visual scanning of the documentation list is the 
focal point of the old technique, 


5 MACHINERY FOR RETRIEVAL 


Machinery for retrieval may range from the 
simple punghed card to the super-electronic 
searcher. The design of all machinery other 
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than the simple punched card belongs to the 
sphere of the technologist. Proposals A to 
H of DC are turned on this problem. 


51 A Serious Omission 


But DC overlooks an important factor. 
That is in relation to the co-operation bet- 
ween the technologists and classificationists. 
All the steps in modern classification ~ from 
facet analysis to the translation of isolate 
ideas into isolate numbers - should be done by 
the library profession prior to these numbers 
being coded for the machinery. The only steps 
in classification, not needed by the machinery, 
are those of arranging the facets of a document 
in a preferred sequence and of synthesising the 
isolate numbers and the basic number into a 
class number. The crisis caused by the cas- 
cade of new nascent thought has created many 
difficult problems in the sphere of work of the 
classificationist. Unless these are satisfacto- 
rily solved, the machinery cannot deliver the 
goods, 


52 & New Proposal 


I should therefore propose that steps should 
be taken to solve the problems in the design of 
classification. 


The International Study Conference on Clas- 
sification and Information Retrieval held at 
Dorking in May 1957 has brought out the im- 
portance of this task. 


53 Co-operation between Classificationist 
and Technologist 


In the investigation of these proposals, the 
intimate and sympathetic cooperation of the 
technologist and the classificationist should be 
secured. The classificationist should take into 
consideration the special needs of the techno- 
logist, if any, in the designing of isolate num- 
bers and basic numbers. Reciprocally, the 
technologist should see to it that his demands 
do not unduly curtail the freedom of the clas- 
sificationist in designing the scheme of clas- 
sification, which has to-serve many purposes 
other than information retrieval, at jts mecha- 
nical level. ~° . 
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F or example, though the technologist might 
prefer a short base for the notation to minimise 
the cost of reducing the class numbers to the 
binary language of the machinery, the classifi- 
cationist has to use a very long base of mixed 
notation in order to make the synthesised num- 
ber as short as possible for use in service- 
libraries. 


Again, though the technologist has no value 
for seminal, or alphabetical, or scheduled 
mnemonics, the classificationist needs them 
all in abundant measure in order to give the 
greatest possible autonomy to the classifier 
- and this is necessary to minimise reference 
back to the classificationist and the holdup of 
current documents of a new character caused 
by the ever-turbulent universe of knowledge 
throwing forth at all times and in all facets 
either newer or sharper isolates. 


Again, though the technologist is not inte- 
rested in having expressive class numbers 
but is perfectly satisfied with even random 
numbers without any semantic content what- 
ever, the classificationist has to make his 
class number as fully expressive as possi- 
ble of all the relevant elements in the make- 
up of the micro thought classified, in order 
to facilitate mental comfort and unerringness 
for the reference librarian and the classifier 
and the booksselection librarian. 


54 Escapist Attitude 


The above mentioned areas of conflict lie in 
the notational plane. But the work in the idea 
plane falls entirely within the jurisdiction of 
the library profession. But unfortunately, the 
first effect of the advent of the technologist into 
the field has been to throw the profession into 
a mood of escapism. It seems to have thought, 
"So long as there is a technologist to produce 
his machinery for search, everything will be 
all right and we need not bother ourselves be 
beyond pressing the button." The Dorking Con- 
ference demonstrated the recovery of the pro- 
fession from this escapist mood. But DC has 
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overlooked this. Its over-emphasis - at least 
quantitatively - of the so-called new techniques 
of retrieval by machinery, and the total neglect 
of the work to be done by the profession itself 
are the result of this overlooking. There is 
now much of ex cathedra opinion about the 
points of contact between machinery and classi- 
fication. 


55 A New Froposal 


Unesco will be doing useful service if it can 
promote an objective study of the problems in 
the region of overlap between classification and 
machinery for search, jointly by the designers 
of classification and of machinery. 


The Dorking Conference isolated this as one 
of the problems for pursuit. 


6 AN ANACHRONISM 


The blind dependence on machinery and the 
neglect of the cultivation of the field of classifi- 
cation is traceable to a historic accident. The 
World War II precipitated the crisis mentioned 
in section 14, much before the modern pro- 
gress in classification had permeated suffi- 
‘ciently into the profession. With only a largely 
enumerative and hardly individualising clas- 
sification within its practice and without even 
having consciously seen the possibility of a 
symbiosis between classification and the 
setting up of subject headings in the catalogue, 
the profession was taken unawares by the 
sudden challenge of the happenings in the uni- 
verse of knowledge and by the sudden demand 
from the war office and the industries to orga- 
nise the downpour of micro thought. As time 
was of the very essence of such war-demands, 
some relief was sought from machinery to gain 
speed of work. In the escapist mentality that 
followed, all the other purposes of classifica- 
tion were given up without thought. But, now 
the profession is becoming fully aware of the 
advent of analyticosynthetic, individualising, 
and even expressive classification. It has also 
seen the large-scale demonstration of the effi- 
ciency of the chain procedure in mechanising 
the establishment of subject headings with the 
aid of class number, and, what is of even 


greater importance, the large-scale demonstra- 


te 
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tion by the British National Bibliography of the 
wonderfully and exhaustively complementary 
functioning of the classified and the alphabetical 
parts of the documentation list, brought about 
by the chain procedure. This symbiosis-had 
been indicated as early as 1938 in my Theory of 


library catalogue and brought into relation with 


the problem of machinery as early as 1950 in 
my Classification, coding and machinery for 
search, published by Unesco. DC does not show 
any evidence of a knowledge of this change in 
the outlook of the library profession. Let us 
not perpetuate the anachronism. 


61 The Full Proposal 


for Investigation 


1. I, therefore, urge that Unesco or any other 
international organisation should promote an ob- 


jective all-round comparison of the advantage anc 


disadvantages of: 


2. Visual scanning in a documentation list built ' 
with the aid of a co-existensive or individualising 


and expressive scheme of classification, a help- 
fully distributed system of guide cards or fea- 
ture headings in the classified part and an al- 
phabetical index answering: 


a) every kind of approach to a specific docu- 
ment such as through name of author or 
title; and 

every kind of approach to a class or sub- 
ject with the aid of chain procedure which 
provides class index or subject headings 
for all the sought isolates in any chain or 
hierarchy of classes so that whatever be 
the class, greater or smailer in exten- 
sion than the specific one relevant to the 
researcher's need at the moment, he is 
helped to land himself in the proper region 
of the classified part of the documentation 
list where the panorama of the guide cards 
or feature headings will guide him to what 
he had been looking for consciously or 
unconsciously. 


b) 


3 These investigations may be made at three 
levels: ‘ 


1) 


2) 


in service-conditions within a service 
library; a 

in a national or regional documenta- 
tion centres and j 


n 
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3) in an international bibliographical 
service. 


4 The comparative study should be made 
jointly by the library profession and that of 
management- specialists. This study should 
‘cover the whole range from the Therbigs of 
mechanical operations right on to the econom- 
ics of the cost of setting up, maintenance, ex- 
tent cf use, and replacement due to obsoles~ 
cenge of the catalogue entries in the one case 
and of the machinery in the other. There 
should also be a comparative study of the re- 
action of readers of various degrees of spe- 
cilisation, by a committee consisting of psy- 
chologists and public-relations men, to the 
service given by the visual scanning in the 
properly constructed catalogue and to the ma- 
chinery for such search. From out of these 
reports, a finding-should be got: in what 
classes of libraries or documentation lists, 
visual scanning should be used and in which 
machinery should be used for literature 
search. 


62 Copying and 
Visual Scanning 


There is also another problem requiring 
attention. In the case of libraries or in the 
case of documentation lists where visual 
scanning has to be used, it may occasionally 
happen that a reader desires to have the 
entries sought by him to be copied. Or it may 
happen that a copy of such a special documen- 
tation list suited to a particular country has to 
be sent to an absentee reader. I had always 
felt that there should be some means of sav- 
ing time in this kind of work, A cheap and 
quick method of doing this work without the re- 
moval of the cards from the cabinet for too 
long a time should be devised. 


7 SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DOCUMENTATION 


There are some points in DK, which are 
not found in DC. 
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‘lapping. 


74 Abstracts 


One of them, covered by recommendations 
6 and 7, concerns abstracting periodicals. 
ISO/TC46 has seized this problem and an inter- 
national standard is well on its way. Since the 
social sciences are entering the stage of ab- 
stracts only now, it is wise to prevent wastage 
by overlapping among the various agencies 
entering the field. It does not appear to be 
helpful to have a single Abstracting Periodical 
for all the sectors of social sciences. If, there- 
fore, we have different abstracting periodicals, 
there is bound to be some unavoidable over - 
This should be allowed. 


2 Terminology 


The second point, covered by recommenda- 
tions 8, 9, and 10, belongs to the verbal plane. 
In this matter, nothing more than the enuncia- 
tion of a few general principles will be possi- 
ble at the intérnational level. Setting up of a 
standard terminology free from homonyms and 
synonyms falls entirely within the sphere of 
each linguistic group. Apart from this, this 
probiem is hardly within the domain of the 
profession of documentation, It can at best 
point out the need for it. The actual work 
belongs to subject specialists. 


73 Standardisation of 
Statistical Data 


There can be no two opinions about the 
need for an international standard in the collec- 
tion and presentation of data in the social sci- 
ences, covered by recommendation 11. But 
the difficulty will be far greater than in the 
natural sciences and their applications, be- 
cause of-political and other emotional factors 
and the intrinsically greater elusiveness of the 
units of measurement to be used in the field of 
social sciences, 
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COLON CLASSIFICATION IN MARATHI 


Examines the factors involved in the translation of Colon 
Classification into Marathi in the idea plane, the verbal 
plane, and the notational plane. Brings out the advantages 
of an analytico-synthetic eacheme, where only isolates are 
enumerated, over an enumerative scheme for arriving at a 
common terminology, particularly in Indian languages. 
Shows the potentialities of using Devanagari notation for CC. 


4 INTRODUCTION 


The, need for evolving a suitable scheme of 
classification for Indian libraries was felt even 
in the beginning of this century. The existing 
schemes were not suitable for classifying books 
in subjects such as Indian classics, Indian lan- 
guages and literature, Indian fine arts, religion, 
etc. Some attempts were made to evolve a suit- 
able scheme. In 1916, Kudalkar published his 
scheme of classification in Marathi entitled 
"Marathi pusthakansathin vargikarana-padd- 
hati", using Nagari alphabet as the base. In 
4928, the All India Library Conference dis- 
cussed the need for a suitable classification and 
appointed a committee to go into this question, 
In 1932, Satish Chandra Guha published his 
"Prachya-vargikarana-paddhati: being a system 
of book-classification developed on oriental 


lines", He uses Nagari numerals as the base 


ha 
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and Sanskrit terms with English equivalents for 
the schedules, The most important landmark 
is the publication of Ranganathan's "Colon clas- 
sification in 1933, It uses a mixed notation — 
Roman alphabet (capital as well as lower case 
letters), Hindu-arabic numerals, and the con- 
necting symbol " ; R (colon). The terms in the 
schedules are in English, Itis an analytico- 
synthetic -classification, It is a new approach 
in the development of classificatory thought. 


2 PRESENT NEEDS 


With the advent of independence there has 
been a great increase in thc number of literate 
persons in India. This number is bound to in- 
crease very rapidly in the near future. Till 
very recently almost all the literate persons 
knew the English language. In future, however, 
the majority of literate persons in India will 
know Indian languages only. Further, there 
will be a rapid development of regional and 
local libraries with book stock in the regional 
languages. Some of the attempts of the use of 
Colon Classification for the Marathi region are: 


"Classification of Marathi literature" by Ranga- 


nathan (1946), "Granthalayina vargikarane® by 
Kolhatker (1948), .Itihasache vargikaran" by 


z 
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dingure (1949), "Visarga va dasamsa vargi- 
arana” by the Maharastra Granthalaya Sangha 
4954), Parkhi has recently brought out his . 
Marathi edition of the Colon Classification. 
During the past twenty-five years, the Colon 
Classification has progressed considerably 
rom book level to documentation level. The 
Marathi edition incorporates all its latest de- 


relopments, 


À 3 IDEA PLANE 
\ 

In the rendering of a scheme of classification 

rom one language to another, one cannot expect 

ny deviation from the original in respect of the 


basic classes, the common isolates or the spe- . 


cial isolates or the sequence of the classes 
themselves or the facets within a class. Some 
f the distinctive features of the Colon Classifi- 
pation and its contribution to classificatory 
phought are the techniques of zone analysis, 
facet analysis, and phase analysis, the concept 
of analytico-synthetic -classification and the 
five fundamental categories, All these factors 
ave been implemented by Parkhi in his Mara- 
hi version of the Colon Classification, 


4 VERBAL PLANE 


In the rendering of a scheme of classification 
from one language to another, the conversion in 
the verbal plane pertains to the translation of 
names of classes from one language to another. 
This conversion is the work of a specialist in 
terminology and nomenclature. In the case of 
an enumerative scheme of classification, enu- 
meration of complete subjects has to be done, 
This is a formidable task. However the Colon 
Classification, which is an analytico-synthetic- 
classification, gives only the basic classes and 
isolates. Isolates are ideas at greater depth. 
It is comparatively easy to fix the terminology 
for them, Parkhi has rendered into Marathi, 
English isolate terms given in the Colon Classi- 
fication, The radicals of the isolate terms 
have been taken from Sanskrit, the parent of 
many Indian languages. These terms can be 
easily adopted in all these Indian languages, 
Common adoption of such isolate terms by 
all the Indian languages will facilitate commu- 
nication and bibliography building in India. 
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* Parkhi (R.$.): Dvibindy vargikarana paddhafi. V.1, 1957, Poona 


Parkhi's pioneering work will form the basis 
for similar attempts in the other Indian lan- 


guages. For example: 

La cl] = Metallurgy 
oydi — Management 
oyga. — Trade 

: Mey = Light 


ERY Ty = Visible rays 


These terms are common in Hindi, Guja- 
rathi and similar languages. 


5 NOTATIONAL PLANE 


In the rendering of a scheme of classification 
from one language to another, the notational 
plane also may present some problems, In the 
case of numerals, the conversion is simple, In 
the case of alphabets, the conversion will pre- 
sent some difficulties, In the case of mixed 
notation, the conversion becomes more compli- 
cated. The Colon Classification uses a mixed 
notation, It uses Roman alphabet (lower case 
and capitals), Greek alphabet, Hindu-arabic 
numerals, and punctuation marks. Since the 
capital letters are not sufficient to represent 
all the basic classes, Greek letters are intro- 
duced, Inthe Marathi edition, Parkhi has re- 
placed the Roman and Greek alphabets by 
Nagari alphabet which has a considerably big- 
ger base, This has considerably increased the 
capacity of the notation, The conversion of 
lower case Roman alphabet would have pre~ 
sented some difficulties. But this had been 
solved earlier by Date who had suggested the 
use of Sanuswaras (nasalised consonants) for 
representing the lower case letters, This is 
discussed in Ranganathan's article on "Anterior 
divisions and Mr Date's invention" published in 
the Indian Librarian 1947, 2, 41-8. The extra- 
ordinary scientific organisation of Nagari alpha- 
bet made centuries ago by Panini added great 
potency to the Colon notation in Nagari script. 
For example, & varga (all but one gutterals 
taken together) indicates "Physical sciences 
and their applications", 


6 SPECIAL FEATURES 


Some of the special features of the Marathi ° 
edition of the Colon Classification are the pro- 
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vision of ready-made worked-oumclass num- 
bers, author numbers for Marathi literature, 
class numbers in Nagari notation with corres- 
ponding Roman notation, English equivalents 
for Marathi terms used in the schedule, an al- 
phabetical index of Marathi terms with their 
appropriate class numbers, and a lucid expo- 
sition in Marathi of the principles of Colon 
Classification, . This volume is primarily in- 
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tended for book level. 
Marathi version for documentation level also, 
He has done this! work single-handed and with 


< f + - 
. outstanding success, He is one of the pio- 


neers which renascent India has thrown forth. 


Parkhi is working ona. 


His book is not merely a scheme of classifica- 


tion, Itis a concrete achievement which 


could be emulated by other regional languages.. 
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